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CHAPTER XV. 


Birtrer although the sense of 
degradation had been to Hilda in 
applying to Clifford for employ- 
ment, the salary derived from her 
engagement with him had trans- 
formed the penury of the house- 
hold in the fttle cottage at Rain- 
ham into comparative affluence, and 
one of the first uses, after outstand- 
ing bills had been paid, to which 
Hilda put her increase of income, was 
to send her little brother to school. 
Her father demurred a little to this 
when first it was proposed; it would 
be rather hard on him, he said, to be 
left so much alone. He was a kind 
man in his way, and liked to have 
the child about him; but he at 
once acquiesced when Hilda urged 
the importance of removing Arthur 
from his brother’s influence, already 
doing him harm. And as Hilda 
was unable to spare the time for 
arranging the matter, the Captain 
undertook to look out for a cheap 
and suitable school, which was soon 
found at the not distant town of 
Slaye, whither Arthur was duly 
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conveyed by his father. The Cap- 
tain also now conducted the shop- 
ping required for the little house- 

old, and Hilda made over the 
money to him for the weekly bills. 
She would have liked to see the 
receipts, too, but her father pro- 
fessed to be so much distressed at 
the imputation implied in the 
request, that she did not press the © 
point. “TI flatter myself that I am 
a tolerable man of business, Hilda,” 
he said; “is it likely that I should 
pay money away without taking a 
receipt?” Which, however, was 
not quite to the poate and Hilda 
could not but feel uneasy at times 
lest another money crisis should be 
impending, notwithstanding Clif- 
ford’s generosity. There, however, 
she did her father injustice: he 
paid the bills weekly, as he had 
promised he would, and kept all 
the tradesmen’s books in the drawer 
of his writing-table, with all his 
business letters and prospectuses. 
And his time being now fully oc- 
cupied, as he said, between house- 
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keeping and letter-writing, he began 
again to assume something of his 
old manner of importance. 

For Reid was now a great letter- 
writer. When first he applied for 
assistance to some of his old brother 
officers and acquaintances, the gen- 
erous response made quite exceeded 
his expectations; and if it did not 

rove the high estimation in which 

e was held by them, as the Cap- 
tain interpreted the case, it at least 
showed how much generosity there 
was in the world. But the sums 
thus coming in were after all but 
small, for Reid’s old friends, mostly 
retired officers like himself, were 
not rich men, and the idea grad- 
ually suggested itself that there 
must ‘be a large stream of general 
benevolence available, which, if 
tapped properly, could be made to 
flow towards himself; and he made 
a beginning at last of applying for 
help to strangers. The appeal in 
most cases indeed proved ineffec- 
tual, but the residuum of favourable 
answers was sufficiently large to 
make the repeating it a profitable 
application of time. And Reid had 
accordingly developed into a regu- 
lar genteel begging letter-writer. 
He would probably have been in- 
dignant had such a title been given 
him. He did not spend the money 
on himself, he would have said, 
which was true in the main; he 
was a man of simple wants, and if 
he could wear a decent coat, and 
smoke his pipe, and drink his glass 
of gin-and-water of an evening, and 
get a little fishing, he was quite 
satisfied. He would have termed 
his outlay merely an investment of 
capital; for the money he got in 
this way went mostly in buying 
small mining shares or foreign lot- 
tery-tickets, or some such specula- 
tion, which might possibly bring 
an enormous return. And probably 
he had some hazy notion in his 
head of paying back all these gifts 


some day, whenever the great spec- 
ulative pobom should be elfested 
which he was always looking out 
for. It was this accomplishment 
as a letter-writer which had been 
the means of introducing him to 
Clifford. Hilda, apprehensive of 
what the probable consequences 
would be, should the nature of 
her ee become known to 
either father or brother, had insisted 
from the first on their making no 
inquiries on the subject: she de- 
clared if she were followed up or 
traced she would immediately re- 
sign the situation which she had 
succeeded in obtaining, and they 
would all be reduced to poverty 
again. The injunction had been 
observed; neither of thém knew 
more than that her occupation was 
carried on in London. Reid had 
applied to Clifford from hearing 
accidentally, through one of his city 
acquaintances, of his reputation for 
an almost eccentric benevolence. 
In the reply which, as may be re- 
membered, Hilda had written, she 
had not sufficiently disguised her 
hand. Her father detected it, and 
surmised that her engagement must 
be with Clifford, and excused him- 
self for breaking his promise and 
trying to find out how the matter 
stood, on the plea that he was not 
seeking her but the philanthropist. 

“So you have dropped on your 
feet, Hilda,” said her brother, as 
he rowed her up the river on the 
evening of the day on which the 
discovery had been made. 

Hilda started. Her father had 
promised not to tell — any- 
thing about it. “What do you 
mean?” she replied uneasily, not 
knowing how much of the secret 
her father had let out. The two 
had been smoking together in the 
garden after dinner, while Hilda 
was up-stairs; that was for only a 
few minutes, but there would have 
been time for a disclosure. 
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“Oh, you need not be afraid 
of the governor blabbing,” replied 
Harry; “he was as close as wax. 
He didn't tell me anything worth 
knowing. I’m never to be trusted 
with anything, of course.” This 
was said with a sulky air, as if he 
felt aggrieved. Presently he add- 
ed, “ But I thonght you were work- 
ing for some company, and it turns 
out that it is not a company, but a 
rich swell, and a young one, too.” 

“Papa had no business to say 
anything about it,” said Hilda; 
while something in the young 
man’s tone called up a blush to 
her face. “It is no matter who 
my employer is, so long as I do 
my duty, and you have a roof over 
your head. So I desire you will 
say no more about it.” 

“T*wish some rich swell would 
take a fancy to me, I know,” re- 
joined Harry, “and give me a berth 
of some sort; I am tired of doing 
nothing, I can tell you.” And the 
young man tugged at the sculls jerk- 
ily, as if to express his impatience. 

“T am glad to hear you say 
that, Harry; I am sure you would 
be much happier if you were work- 
ing for your livelihood. You would 
enjoy the river all the more of an 
evening, if you were busy in the 
day, besides——” 

“ Besides the satisfaction of not 
sponging on you? Out with it, 
Hilda; that’s what you meant, I 
know. I don’t want to be told 
about it, I assure you. I know 
that I am a burden to yon, and all 
that, but what is a fellow to do?” 

“We may hear of an opening 
for you soon, perhaps,” said his 
sister, gently, pleased to find him 
in this conscientious mood. 

“Opening! What opening is 
there likely to be, unless I go and 
enlist? And though I daresay you 
are tired of me, I don’t suppose 
you want the son of an officer to 
enter the service as a full private.” 


“But you need not remain al- 
ways a private; you might rise if 
you were steady,” began Hilda, 
whose notions of military life, tak- 
en from what she had seen of 
foreign armies, did not make the 
idea of esi | from that point ap- 
pear unreasonable. 

“So you would like me to 
shoulder a rifle in the ranks!” he 
interrupted. “Well, I must say, 
I thought you cared for me a bit 
more than that: I thought you had 
a little more pride about you than 
to want to see your brother shoul- 
dering a musket in the ranks.” 

“T don’t want it at all, and you 
know that; but any honest occupa- 
tion is better than doing nothing. 
It is working you harm, Harry, to 
be leading this useless life: you 
are not fair to yourself,” she added ; 
“you are fit for better things.” 
Hilda perhaps hardly knew how 
much more she was saying than 
she really felt; but he was her 
brother, and there never yet was @ 
man ready to go to the bad, that. 
some female relation was not ready 
to find excuses for his faults. 

“Honest occupation!” repeated 
the youth, somewhat mollified; “I 
wish I could find some honest oc- 
cupation, as you call it, but I don’t 
see that I am a bit nearer it than I 
was six months ago. I know I was 
a fool to lose my place, but I was 
never cut out for the clerking line. 
Active work is what I want. Give 
me something really fit for a map 
to do, and you will see if I can’t 
do it.” And for the moment he 
believed in what he said, and so 
did his sister. To be too idle and 
worthless for indoor work is often 
held to establish a proof of your 
fitness for active labour. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Hilda,” 
he said presently, resting on his 
sculls, “I ought to out to the 


colonies. I should do well in the 
colonies,—I know I should. I am 
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just the man for the colonies,—I 
know I am. [ll tell you what, 
Hilda,” he continued, again stop- 
ping his work of sculling, and lean- 
ing forward to look her in the face 
with an expression half eager, half 
of shame,—“ don’t you think you 
could screw up a loan of a hundred 
apes to get rid of me? I should 

e able to pay you back, you know, 
and that would be far better than 
living upon you as I am doing now.” 

“A hundred pounds, Harry! 
How can you think it possible for 
me to get such a sum ?” 

“ Why, you always seem to have 
plenty of money now. It all comes 
out of your pocket, I know, al- 
though the governor pretends to 
contribute. You can manage to 
pay for Arthur's schodling.” 

“Ah, but that is necessary, 
Harry,” she replied, gently; “ the 

oor child must go to school, you 
Know.” 

“TI don’t see the necessity. I 
never went to school,—at least, not 
a swell boarding-school.” 

“Not a_ swell boarding-school, 
Harry, at all. I am afraid it is 
not much of a place, although it 
does cost a great deal; but Arthur 
is better away from home.” 

“Out of my way, you mean. 
Thank you for the compliment, 
Hilda. All the same, I don’t see 
why everything is to be done for one 
brother and nothing for the other.” 

“Harry! Harry! How can you 
speak like that? Iam sure Arthur 
had hardly even clothes to his back, 
or even a toy to his name. Do you 
remember the old box he used to 
play with, pretending it was a cart 
ro | horse, poor little fellow? You 
have your boat. But pan s in 
time,” she continued, “I might be 
able to manage to scrape up your 
passage-money. Only we must be 
very, very economical, all of us.” 

“Don’t you think your swell 
friend might be got to stump up 
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something?’ He said this lightly, 

but casting a shamefaced yet eager 
look at her, to see how she would 
take it. 

“Harry, do spare me!” she cried; 
“T have gone through enough al- 
ready. What will Mr. what will 
he think of us all if both you and 
papa go to him as, beggars, asking 
him for money ?” 

“So the governor has been try- 
ing to work him already, has he? 
Precious sly the governor is; but I 
ought to have guessed it.” 

“Be silent, Harry,” she cried, 
angrily; “I won’t have a word 
more of this. There has been 
enough of disgrace already.” 

The young man desisted, and 
they came home in silence. After 
Harry had made fast the boat to 
the landing-place, and as he over- 
took his sister on the way back to 
the cottage, he said, with an affec- 
tation of indifference, “ You: haven’t 
told us the name of your swell 
friend, Hilda.” 

Hilda hurried her pace without 
answering. 

“IT don’t see why you should 
make such a mystery about it,” he 
added, after a pause, “if it’s noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. But I can 
oy Se out from the - governor, 
you know, if I choose to set about 
it. Perhaps this swell friend 
wants looking after, that you keep 
the thing so close.” 

“Oh, Harry,” cried his sister, 
stopping short and oe her 
hands in her distress, “I think you 
and papa between you will drive 
me wild. Why do you taunt me 
in this cruel way, and spy out my 
steps?” 

“Don’t say it’s me who spies 
out your steps,” he replied, with an 
air as of being injured. “I have 
never followed you about once; I 
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told you I wouldn’t do so, and I 
have kept my promise. It was all 
the governor’s doing. I should 
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never have asked any questions if 
he had not begun about it.” 

“But why do you make such 
wicked insinuations !—-you, a broth- 
er, of all people.” 

“Come, Hilda, I didn’t mean 
anything; don’t make a fuss about 
nothing,”’—and Harry put his arm 
round his sister’s waist, and spoke 
coaxingly. 

“Oh, Harry,” the poor girl said, 
wiping her tears away, “ you must 
not try me toomuch. Sometimes I 
feel as if I could scarcely bear my- 
self,—as if I must run away and 
hide myself somewhere.” 
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Then Harry caressed his sister 
and spoke coaxingly, and by this 
unusual manifestation succeeded in 
tranquillising her before they reach- 
ed home. 


“So you have come home at last,” 
said Captain Reid, appearing on the 
steps as they arrived at the door. 
“JT was wondering what had be- 
come of you. It is long past sup- 
per-time. Not that I have been 
idle,” he added, with a smile of 
importance; “I have had plenty to 
do while you two have been amus- 
ing yourselves.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The next morning, when Clif- 
ford and Hilda met, each was pos- 
sessed by a feeling of expectation 
as to what the other might say 
about the new aspect of their rela- 
tions produced by the discovery of 
the previous day. Yet neither at 
first referred to the subject; and 
indeed their manner outwardly dis- 
played no sign of the mental ex- 
citement of which each of them 
was conscious. When Simmonds 
brought Hilda’s luncheon into the 
room, the two were sitting at work 
over the draft rules for the new 
club-house, as if nothing unusual 
had happened. Clifford got up and 
stood before the empty fireplace, 
while Hilda cleared one end of the 
table to make space for the tray, 
and then, sitting down again, re- 
sumed her corrections to his dicta- 
tion. 

“Rule III. doesn’t read well,” 
observed Clifford. ‘“‘Every mem- 
ber who shall, after first admission, 
omit to pay;’ better say, ‘ Every 
member who, after first admission, 
shall omit to pay.’ You are so 
fond of breaking up your verbs, and 
sending your particles hunting after 
each other all through the sentence. 





Now then, Simmonds, you have dis- 
arranged our papers quite enough; 
you have lots of room for the tray 
without doing more mischief. Have 
you altered that? (to Hilda.) Well, 
then, Rule V. is clumsy —‘ Each 
contributor shall be credited with 
the amount of his own deposit.’ 
Is it likely that he would be cred- 
ited with the deposit of anybod 
else? Say, ‘The deposit of “ih 
contributor shall be credited to 
him,’ and so on; why, Simmonds 
would draft better than that.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” replied 
the person named, who had just 
entered the room a second time, 
bearing the dish of vegetables,— 
“ what did you say ?” 

“T was merely giving a specimen 
of Miss Reid’s , elegant English. 
But here is Miss Reid’s elegant 
luncheon; I will leave her to eat 
it in peace. What has Simmonds 
given you, I wonder? Bless me,” 
he continued, lifting one of the 
covers, “does Miss Reid eat four 
potatoes? At the club they allow 
only two. Well, let me know as 
soon as you are ready to go on 
again,” —and he went off to his own 
room. And shortly afterwards, 
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when Miss Reid, knocking at his 
door, brought in a letter for him to 
sign, just as Simmonds entered with 
the cup of chocolate which he had 
ordered in lieu of luncheon, Clif- 
ford, who was writing in an easy- 
chair with his paper on his knee, 
said, “Thanks; just put it down 
on the table, will you:” and the 
secretary placed it there as she was 
bid, and left the room. 

Such being the ways of the 
establishment, Simmonds had long 
ceased to look on the employment 
of a female secretary as at all more 
peculiar than the employment of a 
female housekeeper or a female ser- 
vant. But later in the afternoon, 
just before it was time for the secre- 
tary to leave, Clifford came again 
into her room with a letter in his 
hand. 

“ Hilda,” he said, and there was 
some hesitation in his voice—“ what 
is this business which your father 
wants to embark in?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Hilda, turning 
pale and red by turns. “Then he 
has written to you again? I was 
afraid he would.” And as Hilda 
looked at the letter which Clifford 
held in his hand, and then at him, 
she could discern that he recoghised 
it as being from the writer of the 
former begging-letter, which she 
had taken from him and answered 
herself. 

“Yes,” said Clifford, understand- 
ing what was implied by her re- 
mark ; “ but the case is different now. 
If I could help an old officer in dis- 
tress to make a fresh start in life, 
and achieve an honourable indepen- 
dence” (he was quoting from the let- 
ter in his hand), “ why,” he added, 
laughing, “I might cut the amount 
out of your salary, so there would 
be no question of generosity, nor 
much obligation.” 

“You are always good and kind,” 
replied Hilda, smiling in spite of 
her distress ; “ but I am afraid my 
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father is too sanguine. Pray, sir,” 
she continued, earnestly, “do not 
think anything more about it; you 
would be only throwing away your 
money. He ought never to have 
ventured to apply to you.” 

Clifford remained silent a while, 
till he could be quite sure that he 
understood what was implied in her 
words; then feeling satisfied that 
her reticence arose from her desire 
to avoid passing censure on her 
father, he replied— 

“Very good, Hilda; I will un- 
dertake to put a stop to this, and 
you need not say that I have spoken 
to you about it at all. But now 
about your brother. I have seen 
him too, you know; is there any- 
thing to be done for him? I havea 
notion that he is on your hands too.” 

Hilda shook her head. “ Poor 
Harry! he never has had a fair 
chance: he might have been dif- 
ferent.” 

“Might he not get along in the 
colonies if he had a lift ?” 

Hilda started. .“ Has ae been 
writing to you too?” 

Clifford laughed. “No,” he an- 
swered ; “ you do him an injustice. 
But it is generally considered that 
the best thing to do with sons who 
can’t find employment at home, is 
to ship them off to the colonies. 
Well, we will talk about that 
some other time. I don’t suppose 
he would feel the parting very 
much ?” 

“Young men naturally like to 
go out into the world.” 

“T see,” said Clifford, “an affec- 
tionate boy, but with the aspira- 
tions natural to his age. But your 
father, Hilda, how would he be 
able to take being left alone? I 
don’t mean,” he added, after a little 
hesitation, “in the sense of your 
brother going away, but if you were 
to leave him. Young women also 
find a home of their own sometimes, 
you know.” 
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“My father is quite dependent 

on me fora home. He has been 
unfortunate, and has lost every- 
one: 
“JT don’t mean of course that he 
should not be provided for. I was 
looking at the moral and not the 
material aspect of the case. I take 
it he would manage to get on very 
well without you.” 

Clifford spoke at random, but 
she replied apologetically, “ You 
forget that my father has not been 
accustomed to have me with him. 
Till quite lately I have been a 
stranger to my own family.” 

“Ah, that explains everything.” 
Clifford meant of course that it 
explained how she should be so 
different from the people she was 
living with. 

Then Hilda told him, more by 
hints than in a direct account, 
something of her story, as it has 
been already told to the reader, 
Clifford listening eagerly to the rev- 
elation, which he found intensely 
interesting, although he made no 
comments, 

“ Well,” he said, as he was leav- 
ing the room, “I will write to your 
father in a way |to stop further 
applications without causing you 
trouble; and we will talk about 
what can be done for your brother 
another day.” 

“ Mr. Clifford, you are too good,” 
was all poor Hilda could say. - 

“What is the use of being too 
good?” said Clifford to himself, 
as he returned to his own room. 
“She is grateful, no doubt, but I 
daresay she thinks me a prig and 
a noodle. Perhaps if I were like 
her own barber’s block of a brother, 
she would be ready enough to fall 
in love with me; but for sandy hair 
and a sallow face there is nothing 
better forthcoming than gratitude. 
She calls me good. Good, forsooth ! 
How well the thing would read if 
told as a story. He sends away the 
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brother, it would run, her natural 
protector, and buys off the father— 
that old gentleman is to be bought 
off, or I am very much mistaken— 
and then, when she is alone and 
defenceless, he accomplishes his 
purpose. That would be a pretty 
account of me. Cynics, on the 
other hand, might say,—Here is a 
designing girl who violates all the 
a ee of life in order to throw 
erself at a man who is too much 
of a milksop to take what is offered. . 
So I might have said myself if I 
did ‘not know Hilda, and how good, 
and pure, and honest she is. Why 
am I not allowed to marry her? 
And yet where would be the happi- 
ness of gaining her hand without 
her heart? If ever she should give 
herself to me, it will be from a 
sense of duty—from ee but 
not from love, and what I want is 
to betoved. I hunger after love— 
love to be given for its own sake. 
I cannot find the way to Hilda’s 
heart, I fear, and Blanche has no 
heart to give. Blanche indeed! It 
is three days since I have seen her, 
and if I were to stay away for a 
week I doubt if she would give my 
absence a thought.” 

The course of Clifford’s own 
thoughts and — had been . 
turning rapidly of late, and this 
revelation of Hilda’s past life, 
brushing away the suspicions he 
had been disposed to harbour re- 
garding her motives for reserve, 
showing him the true reasons for 
her conduct—reasons which he now 
saw were based on delicacy and con- 
sideration for himself, and explain- 
ing the strange contrast between her 
natural refinement and her present 
circumstances—had wrought a sud- 
den change in himself. The feel- 
ing of tender interest, mingled 
with curiosity, with which he had 
hitherto been regarding her, was 
now giving place to a more en- 
grossing sentiment. His mental 
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attitude towards his cousin of sim- 
ulated love and calculated court- 
ship, seemed for the moment in- 
tolerably irksome; and feeling in 
his present frame of mind quite 
unequal to meet her on the old 
footing, he sent a note to his aunt 
to excuse himself from keeping an 
engagement he had made to dine 
in Charles Street that evening, and 
started off to pay a short visit to 
his trustee, in response to an in- 
- vitation which he had received that 
morning. 

Mr. _ a the trustee in ques- 
tion, who had been an old friend of 
Clifford’s uncle, lived with his wife 
and three daughters at Sunning- 
dale, where Clifford was always a 
welcome guest. The girls were all 
nice; and as their father had been 
careful to let them understand that 
Clifford was as good as engaged 
already, because bound to marry 
his cousin, his relations with the 
young ladies had always been free 
from the restraint which might 
have arisen if he had been merely 
a rich young man, free to make his 
own choice of a wife. But for his 
diffidence Clifford would probably 
have been a more frequent visitor, 
as he was always received cordially, 
and treated with unaffected kind- 
ness as one of the family. His in- 
timacy with the Misses Bryant had 
in fact played an important part in 
his social education, preserving him 
from the gaucherie which in his 
solitary life he might otherwise 
have contracted; while the effect 
discernible in their well - ordered 
household of the influence of femi- 
nine refinement, may have served 
to form his ideal of domestic happi- 
ness. 

On the present occasion, Mr. 
Bryant had asked him to come 
down for a short visit, being desir- 
ous of learning how matters stood 
between his ward and the family 
in Charles Street. No convenient 
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opportunity offered, however, for 
putting the question, for there were 
other visitors in the house; and 
Clifford, who, in his present state 
of mind, shrank from the cross- 
examination which he expected his 
trustee to be intending to make, 
avoided the chance of being alone 
with him, and beyond certain allu- 
sions on the part of the young 
ladies, nothing was said at first on 
the subject. “Mamma and I went 
up the other day to call on the 
Scallans again,” said the eldest 
Miss Bryant to him, during a pause 
in a game at lawn-tennis, “but 
again they were not at home. And 
mamma wrote and asked them to 
come down and stay for a day or 
two, but they said they are so full 
of engagements they can’t manage 
it. We hear, however, that Miss 
Scallan is quite the beauty of the 
season,” and his fair inquirer shot. 
a look at him to see how he would 
take the remark. Mrs. Bryant, too, 
when they were in the drawing- 
room on the first evening, observed 
that they had hoped to be able to 
ask him to meet Mrs. and Miss 
Scallan, but of course it was hardly 
to be expected that people would 
come all the way from town to 
stay with them, living so quietly 
as they did. Mrs. Bryant. said this 
with a warlike sniff, as implying 
that she resented the way in which 
his aunt and cousin had rejected 
her proffered attentions; and Clif- 
ford thought, with a sense of relief, 
that he should now probably escape 
the danger of meeting them at his 
trustee’s house. It was not till 
just as he was leaving the house 
on the second morning of his visit 
that Mr. Bryant himself said any- 
thing directly about the matter, 
asking Clifford to step into his 
room after the latter had taken 
leave of the ladies. “I haven't 
asked you how matters are going 
between you and your cousin,” he 
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said, shutting the door so that the 
servant in the hall might not hear, 
“but I suppose you will have a 
definite announcement to make 
very shortly. The other parties 
ran it so close that I began to 
think they were going to cry off. 
There were barely six months left. 
I said to myself, Scallan wants to 
set the two young people free; 
he doesn’t want the money—he is 
said to be rolling jn wealth, you 
know; so, I said to myself, he is 
going to let Clifford keep the 
estate, and leave his daughter free 
to marry where she likes. But 
here they are, you see, acting 
strictly in accordance with the 
will, giving you your six months 
to make the young lady’s better 
acquaintance; so I hope you are 
making play, my boy, and that 
you find her all you wish. I have 
not myself seen your cousin yet. 
I go to town very seldom now, 
you know, and your aunt does not 
seem to want to be particularly 
friendly with us; in fact, between 









ourselves, Mrs. Bryant is a ‘little 
hurt about it. But I am told 
Blanche has grown into a lovely 
young woman. She always pro- 
mised to be a beauty, even when 
she was quite a young girl. It is 
five years since I saw her last, you 
know, and very anxious years the 

have been, I can tell you. It is 
no joke being a trustee under such 
ticklish conditions, I can assure 
yous and if your uncle had not 
een such an old friend, and you 
had not been such a steady trust- 
worthy fellow, I don’t think I 
could have continued to act, espe- 
cially as my co-trustee lives so far 
away, and leaves all the burden on 
my shoulders. However, there are 
only a very few months more, and 
then the business will be off my 
hands. But here is the carriage at 
the door, and you have not too much 
time to catch the train.” And Clif- 
ford, hurrying off, lost the opportune 
ity of unburdening himself of his 
secret, and confiding his doubts and 
difficulties to his old friend, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The next day following that on 
which Hilda had the explanation 
with Clifford, described in the last 
chapter, when she arrived at the 
Mansions, she found a_ telegram 
from him awaiting her, to say that 
he should not return home that 
day,—that there was nothing for 
her to do, and that she had better 
take a holiday. He would have 
stopped her coming to town had 
he known her address. A holiday 
was just what she wanted. She 
would go down to Slaye, and see 
her little brother. Arthur had now 
been about six weeks at school. 
The child had never written; and 
although she had received a few 
lines from the master to say that 
he was well and happy, she yearn- 


ed for a sight of the little fellow’s 
face. Parting with him had been ~ 
a sore trial, and the recollection 
of the poor child’s bitter sobs on 
the day when his father took him 
to school was still fresh, The 
little cottage at Rainham had not 
been an unhappy home for Arthur, 
Although shabbily clad, there had 
always been enough for him to eat, 
even at the worst times; and the 
idle, fashionless ways of the house 
were pleasant enough in the child’s 
eyes. When the family were out, 
the good-natured maid-of-all-work, 
who composed the domestic estab- 
lishment of the little household, 
would always let the child be with 
her while she made the beds and 
“did” the rooms; and he might 
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afterwards descend with her to the 
kitchen to take his small share in 
the preparation for the family meal. 
Then his father would send him 
out into the village with notes to 
the tradespeople, and often give 
him a penny to buy himself a bun 
on the way. Then when Hilda 
came home in the evening all was 
sunshine, although she had to 
teach as well as to play with him. 
Nominally Captain Reid undertook 
his little boy’s education, but in 
reality the duty devolved on Hilda. 
And after tea the books would be 
brought out, the lesson said, and 
the copy written, and if there was 
time his sister would play a game 
of draughts with him; or his 
father, who was fond of cards, 
would bring out an old pack, and 
explain to him the mysteries of 
casino and cribbage till bed-time. 
Then, as the days grew longer, his 
father would take him out fishing, 
and he bought him a little rod and 
line with which Arthur pretended 
to be fishing too. Better still, the 
child would sometimes accompany 
Hilda when Harry rowed her in 
his boat after tea, and then come 
back long after his proper bed- 
time, and be allowed to sit up to 
supper. Except when Harry teas- 
ed him, as he would do sometimes, 
or when his father came home 
cross from unsuccessful financial 
negotiations in the city, there 
could hardly be a happier little 
boy than Arthur; he had enough 
of simple pleasures, and could not 
miss the things of which he knew 
nothing; and, poor child, he did 
not dread going to school so much 
as he might have done if he had 
known what school meant. With 
him the pain consisted in what he 
was leaving, not in what he was 
going to: when on the announce- 
ment being made to him he burst 
out crying, and his father said, by 
way of consolation, that he would 
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enjoy having other boys to play 
with, the vision did not convey 
any particular picture to little Ar- 
thur, who had never had any play- 
fellows. 

‘‘You needn’t blubber about it, 
young shaver,” said his brother, on 
the morning of his departure for 
school ; “ you have better luck than 
I had, more’s the pity ;” for Master 
Harry took care that his father’s 
neglect should, be debited with the 
proper share of his own shortcom- 
ings. But even Harry was ready 
with his parting contribution, which 
took the form of a small bat, his 
sister having given the elder brother 
some pocket-money the day before ; 
while Martha the servant had made 
him a cake, a heavy affair in truth 
—for maids-of-all-work are not often 
good confectioners—but still of 
goodly size, and which, wrapped 
up in an old newspaper, was de- 
posited with his little box of clothes 
on the back seat of the cab. Arthur 
tore himself away from Hilda at 
last, and drove off with his father. 
The distance was not great, but the 
school lay on a different line of 
railway, and the Captain did not 
get back till late in the afternoon. 
He gave a flourishing account of 
the school, and said that he had 
spoken with Arthur’s bed compan- 
ion (the school was of a humble 
kind, as befitted Hilda’s means, and 
separate beds were not stipulated 
for in the prospectus), who had 
Slag ae to be kind to him; and 

rs. Brake, the master’s wife, had 
been very pleased at having the son 
of a military officer at the school, 
—“a distinguished military officer, 
she called me,” said the Captain, 
with a little smirk, for it did not 
often fall to him to receive compli- 
ments of any sort. He had left 
Arthur, too, in better spirits. In 
truth, the poor child had cried him- 
self out, and received the Captain’s 
parting valedictions with a sort of 
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indifference arising from exhaus- 
tion. 

“Everybody requires some capi- 
tal to start in life with, Arthur, my 
boy,” said the Captain, as he came 
away, “and the only capital you 
will have is a good education. So 
be sure you make the most of it.” 
The child did not understand what 
he meant, but promised to be a good 
boy. 

The difficulty of getting from 
Rainham to Slaye in the few 
leisure hours available had hitherto 
poe Hilda from going to see 

er brother; and indeed her father 
had been disposed to throw diffi- 
culties in the way, saying that it 
was better the boy should be left 
to himself to shake down into 
school life. And although a little 
stock of writing-paper and envel- 
opes had been included among the 
simple toys and other home trea- 
sures packed in his box, the child 
was probably too young to set about 
writing home of himself; so that 
although some weeks had passed, 
the only tidings of him had been 
his “ mid-term school report,” which 
gave his conduct as good, and said 
that his progress in English litera- 
ture, mathematics, French, and 
Latin, was fair, but that he was 
backward in composition and divin- 
ity. The curriculum of studies at 
the Slaye Academy, the Captain 
observed, was very extensive, which 
was one reason why he had pitched 
on that school for Arthur. There 
was no saying what might not 
prove useful in after life for a boy 
who had to make his way in the 
world without capital. 

Here, then, was the opportunity 
Hilda had been longing for. Ac- 
cordingly, after writing some letters 
which had remained unanswered 
the previous day, she started from 
the Alexandra Mansions after an 
early luncheon, and getting down 
to Slaye about three o’clock, set off 
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to walk to the school, which was in 
the outskirts of the town. The 
asm was easily made out by the 
arge brass plate, ‘“‘Slaye Commer- 
cial and Collegiate Academy,” 
affixed to the gate of the little gar- 
den facing the road. The house 
looked to be small for such a pur- 
pose, but on the other side of the 
courtyard, at the back of it, there 
abutted a barn-like building, which. 
was in fact the schoolhouse. Hilda 
walked up the garden to the 
door of the house. The bell was 
answered by a slatternly maid, and 
on her asking to see Master Reid, 
she was shown into a dingy parlour, 
and the servant went off to sum- 
mon “Little Reid,” who, she said, 
was in school. Presently the door 
opened, and Arthur looked in 
timidly, and then seeing who was 
there, ran up to his sister, and 
throwing his arms round her, as 
she sat on a low chair, sobbed as if 
his heart would break. Hilda had 
hardly succeeded in quieting him, 
with difficulty maintaining her own 
composure, when the master’s wife 
entered,—an untidy little woman, 
with bright ribbons in her cap, and 
an overworked appearance. Her 
manner to Hilda was extremely 
civil, not to say obsequious, as she 
inquired after the Captain her 
father; while she called Arthur a 
dear little fellow, and patted him 
on the head with so much effusion 
as for the moment to mislead Hilda, 
who did not reflect that a woman 
who has thirty boys to look after, 
besides a large family of her own, 
can hardly find time to bestow 
much affection on any one in par- 
ticular. In fact, the boys saw very 
little of Mrs. Brake, who was gener- 
ally occupied with the cares of her 
numerous young children: the boys 
were left for the most part to Mr. 
Brake and the slatternly servant. 
While answering the lady’s in- 
quiries after the health of the Cap- 
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tain, Hilda had time to notice the 
change in Arthur. When at home, 
although shabbily dressed, he was 
always kept neat and clean; now, 
although not looking exactly ill, he 
was dirty as well as shabby. To 
her inquiries whether she could see 
Mr. Brake, his wife explained that 
he was now in school; but soon 
afterwards that gentleman, who 
had heard that a lady had come to 
see Reid, also made his appearance. 
As he came forward to greet her, 
Hilda could feel Arthur’s little hand 
tighten its hold on hers. Hilda 
had had no experience of English 
middle-class schoolmasters ; the idea 
of a teacher was associated in her 
mind with the possession of univer- 
- diplomas and Government cer- 


tificates, and she felt a little awe 


of Mr. Brake, a tall, dark man, with 
a scowl on his face, dressed in a 
suit of rusty black, although she 
saw at once that while trying to 
appear gracious to Arthur’s sister, 
he was evidently not at his ease in 
the company of a lady. But pre- 
sently plucking up courage, she 
asked to see the school and the 
boys’ rooms, and Mr. Brake accord- 
ingly led the way across the yard, 
one corner of which was fitted ‘up 
with some rough gymnastic appa- 
ratus, to the schoolroom. It was a 
long low room on the upper floor 
of the barn-like building, and on 
this warm summer afternoon had a 
sickening feeling of stuffiness; and 
the boys, of whom there were be- 
tween forty and fifty on the crowded 
forms, of from eight to eighteen 
ears old, looked hot and stupid. 
he usher, who occupied a raised 
seat near the door, looked hot also 
and cross, and Hilda understood 
why Mr. Brake should look the 
same. There was a buzz in the 
room as they went up the dirty 
staircase, which ceased as Mr. Brake 
appeared in the doorway. The 


hoys all turned round in their seats 
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to look at the party, but with un- 
easy glances, as if they might be 
called to account: the master evi- 
dently had his school in hand. 
Hilda asked to have Arthur’s class 
pointed out; the bench indicated 
was so full, it seemed as if room 
could not be found on it for even 
one more little fellow. 

On their way out they looked in 
at the dining-room on the ground 
floor, also pervaded with a smell of 
its own, as of sour tea. Here Mr. 
Brake returned to his labours up- 
stairs, and Mrs. Brake took Hilda 
over the bed-rooms, which were in 
the main building. Three rooms 
held twenty beds, and the twenty 
beds held at night two-and-thirty 
boys—the smaller boys, it was ex- 
plained, sharing each his bed with 
a companion. 

Then Hilda asked to be allowed 
to take her brother out for a walk, 
which was at once agreed to, Mrs. 
Brake patting Arthur on the head, 
and saying she hoped the dear little 
fellow would enjoy the treat; and 
the two set off together, Arthur 
still clutching his sister’s hand. 

The country round was flat and 
uninteresting, but a shady lane was 
found not far off, and out of this 
they made their way into a field. 
There they sat down on a bank 
under a tree. 

“ How nice it is to see you again, 
Arthur, dear, and how lucky that 
I have had such a fine afternoon 
for my holiday !” 

The child, in answer, threw him- 
self on his sister’s breast, and began 
again to sob as ‘if his little heart 
would break. It was long before 
she could succeed in getting him to 
be sufficiently composed to talk to 
her; but even then she could not 
find out at once what was the cause 
of his distress. It is easier at that 
age to suffer than to explain. Many 
a child has gone through the same 
trial, and there are few trials in life 



























was the caning he had last week, 
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harder than that encountered by a 
little boy when first sent to a rough 
school. The child had no particu- 
lar complaint to make. Mr. Brake 
was kind, when he hadn’t got a 
headache ; and Mrs. Brake was kind 
sometimes, but he didn’t often see 
her; and Mr, Lucy—that was the 
usher—was kind when he was in a 
good temper; and Susan the boys’ 
maid was kind, when she wasn’t in 
ahurry. And the boys were kind, 
some of them. Bowler was very 
kind, but Smith Major sometimes 
bullied. And Tubbs, who. shared 
his bed, was kind, but he pinched 
him sometimes. And it was Tom- 
kins who tied the string on to his 
toe at night, and began the tossing 
in a-.blanket. These revelations 
were extracted only by degrees, the 
child being unable apparently to 
divest himself of fear, lest, if he 
did not give everybody a good 
character, it would be brought 
home to him in some way after- 
wards with formidable conse- 
quences. 

Then Hilda inquired about the 
domestic arrangements. There was 
apparently ascramble for the limited 
number of basins in the morning, 
and the little boys came off worst; 
but there were warm footpans once 
a-week for the big boys, and Susan 
—that was the maid—washed all 
the little boys once a-week also. 
Susan was very kind when she was 
not in a hurry. 

Susan might look after your 
hands as well as your faces, thought 
Hilda, as she looked at her brother’s 
grimy little fingers, “But what 
has happened to your hands, Ar- 
thur?”’ she exclaimed; “have you 
met with an accident?” For as 
she turned them round she saw 
that the palms were all discoloured, 
with blisters running across them 
in stripes. 

Arthur looked ashamed. That 








he explained, with some hesitation ; 
for the offence had been made so 
much of that even his sister would 
be shocked. Mr. Brake caned him 
because his copy-book was ‘blotted ; 
but it was Paine Minor who had 
spilt the ink. Yes, it hurt very 
much, and it hurt him still to do 
anything with his hands,—to play 
cricket, or to hold a ball. Possibly 
Mr. Brake in his wrath had not 
caned harder than usual. Young 
Paine now, who was tough all over, 
and who could stop a cricket ball 
as well as the biggest fellow in the 
school, would not have felt the 
punishment five minutes after it 
was over; but little Arthur had 
thin delicate hands, like a girl’s, 
and the caning to him had been 
torture, prolonged ever since. This 
view of the case, however, had not 
occurred to the child, in whom the 
sense of injustice was not yet de- 
veloped. The caning inflicted, and 
the chances of more to follow, were 
merely so much additional to the 
horrors of school, to be silently en- 
dured. Nor, as he sat there on the 
bank in the shade, talking with his 
sister, answering her questions in 
his imperfect way,—for children . 
can realise before they can describe, 
—did the possibility of an escape . 
from his misery ever suggest itself 
to his mind. The other boys took 
school as a matter of course: man 
of them declared they liked school 
better than home; and although 
this may have been bravado, still, 
so far as the child could reason, the 
pain of his life was subjective, and 
not objective, and the misery must 
be accepted as a matter of course. 
“But dear me, Arthur, darling,” 
said his sister, looking at her watch, 
“it is past four, and I must catch 
the half-past five o’clock train; and 
you must be hungry, dear; let us 
see if we can get something to eat,” 
—and they returned to the town. 
Arthur had never been into the 
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town, and so could not guide his 
sister; but they soon found a con- 
fectioner, who gave them tea: and 
although Arthur—feeling perhaps 
that he was bound to put on com- 
pany manners for the occasion— 
declared at first that he was not 
hungry, he managed to eat a good 
meal of thin bread and butter and 
pastry, after which they made their 
way back to the school, beating a 
large paper of. buns and a big cake. 
As they neared the house, passing 
the lane which led up to the yard 
at the back, the door opening into 
the latter was open, ‘and Arthur 
suggested that they should go in 
that way. The yard was full of 
boys playing or pushing each other 
about, waiting for the evening 
school bell to ring. Arthur pointed 
out Bowler, the kind boy, to his 
sister, also Smith Major, and Hilda, 
advancing towards the former, said, 
“T have to thank you very much, 
Master Bowler, for being so kind 
to my little brother.” Master Bow- 
ler, a stout good-natured looking 
boy of sixteen or so, sniggered; he 
had never been spoken to by a lady 
before, and Hilda’s coming among 
them had made a sensation in the 
school, although she was plainly 
dressed. The sisters and mothers 
of the other boys were not ladies. 
Bowler hardly understood that 
Hilda was offering him her hand, 
but at last he put forward loutishly 
a dirty fist, while the other boys 
had dink: back a little so as 
to leave the two standing apart: 
some of them laughed, while some 
appeared awe-struck at the appari- 
tion of so much beauty. 

Then came the inevitable mo- 
ment when Hilda must tear herself 
away, and whispering to her brother 
to be a brave boy, and that the 
holidays would soon come, she 
hurried out by the door into the 
lane, leaving Arthur standing alone 
in the yard—his arms full of the 


parcels of buns and cake, the tears 
rolling down his cheeks. But he 
was not left alone for long; a 
ged distribution was made of 
the buns, the cake being reserved 
for a nocturnal banquet. But while 
some of the. boys were disposed to 
resent his being so apparently well 
connected, and having been taken 
out for the afternoon,—the senti- 
ment finding expression in sundry 
pushings about as the boys jostled 
their way into the schoolroom, with 
sly pulling of the hair, and Bowler 
was ever after called “ Master” Bow- 
ler,—Arthur on the whole gained 
consideration from his sister’s visit, 
as to which it would be hard to sa 

whether the pleasure or the pain it 
gave him was the greater. There 
was pleasure, no doubt, in the sense 
of shine the host when the cake 
was distributed that night up in 
the bedroom, even Smith Major 
taking his share like the rest. Bow- 
ler had stopped the scramble which 
Smith Major wanted to begin. “ It’s 
little Reid’s cake,” said Bowler; 
“let little Reid divide it himself 
as he likes.” And divided it was 
accordingly with a shoe-horn; and 
Arthur, sitting on the end of his 
bed—his and Tubbs’s jointly—dis- 
tributed the portions in turn to 
each fellow in the room, and for 
a while they were all very jovial 
and crummy. But then, when the 
joys of the repast were over, there 
came the reaction. The vision of 
his sister had swept away his scanty 
stock of resignation to the misery 
of his school life, to which he had 
been almost getting accustomed ; 
the bitterness of the contrast be- 
tween what his life had been at 
home and his present unhappiness 
at school, came back again as fresh- 
ly as during the first terrible day 
endured there. By an effort he 
controlled himself so long as Tubbs 
was awake, for Tubbs always 
pinched him if he cried in bed; 
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but now Tozer, the story-teller to 
the company, stopped in the course 
of his yarn to know if any fellows 
were still awake, and receiving no 
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answer, composed himself to slum- 
ber. Then the poor child gave 
loose to his tears, till at last he too 
sobbed himself to sleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Hilda also, for her part, had been 
much affected, and seeing her little 
brother’s unhappy state, had had 
much ado to keep from joining in 
his tears, and as she travelled home, 
bethought herself anxiously what 
could be done to soften the child’s 
hard lot. She had never seen a 
boys’ school before, and wondered 
whether all English schools were 
like this one. Her experience of 
schools had been limited to seeing 
the children in foreign towns going 
to and fro—boys and girls together 
—to the town school, their knap- 
sacks on their backs, with well- 
washed faces and happy counten- 
ances, Were al] English schools, 
she wondered, so rough and squa- 
lid, or was Mr. Brake’s. exceptional 
in these respects? Her father had 
spoken well of it, but then, per- 
haps, he had not been very par- 
ticular in his examination. She 
would talk the matter over with 
him in the evening. He was fond 
of Arthur in his way, and would 
be interested in what she had to 
say about him. 

But when she got home and 
began to describe her visit, she 
found her father’s attention pre- 
occupied ; and an air of conscious 
self-importance betokened that he 
too had something to say. The 
Captain’s mind was not capable of 
embracing more than one subject at 
a time, and Hilda saw from his 
inattentive manner that she must 
suffer him to disburthen himself of 
his tale before he could be brought 
to take an interest in Arthur’s case. 
The Captain was soon drawn out, 
and, after a small show of mystery 


and a little pressing, delivered him- 
self easily of his story. He had 
had quite.an adventure in the city, 
It was connected with a lady, a 
widow lady. He had come to the 
rescue of a lady, a widow lady, on 
his way to the city. It was in an 
omnibus. She had had her pocket 
gga by a woman sitting next 
er, a very ladylike-looking per- 
son, who got out in Fleet Street, 
The lady herself had got out at the 
Bank at the same time with the 
Captain, and then when she took 
out her purse to pay the conductor 
—or rather when she put her hand 
into her pocket for her purse—the 
purse was gone. She was going 
down to the Bank with her war- 
rants to draw her dividends. It 
was a most singular thing. 

“And were the warrants stolen 
too?” asked Hilda, who had a very 
indistinct notion what warrants 
might be. 

“Happily she had sewn these up 
in the lining of her dress, It was 
really quite providential: not that 
the thief would have been able to 
make use of them, for they were 
not endorsed ; but it gave the lady 
a great fright. And it was very 
fortunate that I was there, and able 
to pay her ’bus for her. She called 
me her preserver,” continued the 
Captain, taking off his glass of 
porter with asimper; “she said she 
would have been lost without me.” 

“T accompanied her to the Bank,” 
he continued, “for she was all of a 
tremble, and then I made her take 
some sherry and soup at a restaur- 
ant, for she was quite upset, and 
then we went on to the office of the 
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East India Railway, and she drew 
her dividends there. She seems to 
have a very comfortable income. 
And then I did a very good stroke 
of business for her.” Here the 
Captain looked preternaturally busi- 
ness-like. 

“What was that?” asked Hilda, 
her eager manner showing the alarm 
she felt at what might be coming. 

But she was quickly reassured by 
her father’s manner. He had not 
possessed himself of the dividends, 
nor even persuaded the lady to in- 
vest them in one of his bubble com- 
panies. “I found that she was in 
the habit of carrying all her money 
about with her, and keeping it 
locked up in a box under her bed. 
She had been told it was not safe 
to put it in a bank,—that banks 
were always liable to break. Wo- 
men have such curious notions of 
business,” he continued, with an 
air of superiority. And the remark 
was meant quite as much for a hit 
at Hilda as for the widow heroine 
of his adventure; for Hilda’s old- 
fashioned notions of going through 
the town, purse in hand, and pay- 
ing the monthly bills—a practice 
she had made him promise to ob- 
serve, now that there was money 
to pay them with—the Captain was 
wont to denounce as unbusiness- 
like. “It would be much better to 
put the money in the bank and 
draw against it, Hilda,” he used to 
say, “and then our credit would be 
established ;” but Hilda had been 
firm on this point. ‘“ Women have 
such simple notions about money,” 
he continued; “but I assured Mrs. 
Baker that there was no danger in 
trusting a respectable bank, and I 
got her to come to the Middlesex 
and Surrey and pay-in her divi- 
dends, and open an account then 
and there. The knew me, you 
know; for the Inevitable’ Assur- 


ance Company”—this was a bubble 
company which had never got much 


beyond advertising its prospectus— 
“used to bank with the Middlesex 
and Surrey when I was on the 


direction; so they opened the ac- 


count at once. I might have had 
my commission, I suppose, if I had 
asked for it; many men, I know, 
would have made a point of ask- 
ing for it, but,” he added, with a 
lofty air, “I was above that. I 
was acting merely as a_ private 
friend, and would not allow busi- 
ness considerations to enter into 
the matter; and she was égood 
enough to say that it was very 
disinterested of me. We opened 
the account at the Tottenham Court 
Road branch. We drove there in 
a cab, for she was really not fit to 
travel in a bus, after what she 
had gone through, and then we 
drove on to Fitzroy Square: she is 
staying there with her maid at a 
very respectable boarding-house. 
So it has been a very expensive 
day for me, Hilda, for of course I 
could not allow Mrs. Baker to pay 
for the cab or the luncheon; but I 
feel that it was money well bestowed. 
Mrs. Baker has begged me to go and 
see her again. She was left a widow 
ayearago. The late Mr. Baker was 
a timber merchant at Hull. She has 
come up to town to be a little more 
cheerful, and is thinking of going 
on to Margate later in the season.” 
Here the Captain’s flow of con- 
versation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Harry, late for dinner 
as usual. He had been taking a 
walk, he said; and so he had in 
fact, to and from the village, where 
he had been playing billiards with 
some commercial travellers at the 
“Catherine Wheel.” Harry, how- 
ever, was in a complaisant mood, 
being in want of money, and was 
quite ready to listen to his sister’s 
account of her visit to Arthur, the 
recollection of whose woe-begene 
face sat heavy on herheart. “ Poor 
little beggar,” he said, “they are 
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being rather rough on him. [I'll 
tell you what, Hilda, Pll go down 
there to-morrow; they are sure to 
have a half holiday on a Saturday, 
and I'l] take him out for the after- 
noon. That will set him up a bit, 
poor little chap.” 

That evening Harry insisted on 
taking his sister out for a row, 
although it was late, and she was 
tired; but the weather was fine and 
warm, and the exertion of walking 
down to the river accomplished, 
Hilda enjoyed the excursion, and, 
sitting silent in the stern, went over 
in the quiet, leisure of the calm even- 
ing the scene of the day,—her in- 
terview with the master and his 
wife, little Arthur’s sorrow, and all 
that had passed during her visit to 
the school. Harry, smoking his 
pipe and lazily plying his sculls, 
did not care to disturb her: he 
saw that she was in a pliant mood, 
which was just what suited him. 

But after they left the boat, and 
were walking up to the cottage, he 
began—“ I say, Hilda, I am rather 
short of cash.” 

“Why, Harry, I gave you ten 
shillings only the day before yes- 
terday !” 

“Well, yes,” said Harry; “but 
then there was a bill owing for my 
boots being mended.” Harry so 
far satisfied his conscience that he 
did not say outright the bill was 
paid, but merely left his sister to 
infer it if she chose. 

Hilda took a half sovereign out 
of her purse and gave it him. “I 
wish you would be more careful of 
your money, Harry; you know we 
are really very poor still.” 

Harry looked at the half sover- 
eign ruefully. 

“You know it will cost some- 
thing to go.and see Arthur, if I go 
by rail; and I thought you would 
like me to buy him something when 
I am there, and to take him out 
and give him some tea, and that 
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sort of thing, and some grub to take 
back with him. But, of course, 
ou have a right to do as you please. 
t’s your money, not mine—I know 
that.” 

“T didn’t understand that it was 
quite settled you were going to see 
Arthur to-morrow,” said Hilda, 
taking out her purse again and 
producing another half sovereign. 
“Dear little fellow! Yes, I gave 
him a cake and some buns, but I 
daresay they won’t last till to- 
morrow.” 

“You may take your oath of 
that,” said Mr. Harry, pocketing the 
money. “The little chap will be 
ready enough for another turn of 
his teeth; boys at that age are al- 
ways ready to eat,” he continued, 
as if unconscious of himself pos- 
sessing an excellent appetite. “I 
say,” he continued presently, “ you 
are a dear, good girl, Hilda, and so 
clever, too. I wish I could make 
money like you do; perhaps I shall 
when I get out to Australia, and 
find something to suit me. But 
just now a fellow feels awfully hard 
up. [ll tell you what, Hilda; I 
think it would be much better if, 
instead of my having to ask you for 
a trifle now and then, like this, you 
were to advance me a fixed sum. 
A fellow has some pride, you know; 
and it isn’t pleasant to be asking 
one’s sister for a few paltry shil- 
lings, as if he were a little boy. It 
would only be an advance, yon 
know, and we would keep a regular 
account of it in a book, and I would 
pay you back again by and by.” 

“T am afraid,” replied his sister, 
after a pause, “ = it might lead 
to extravagance. Suppose you spent 
all your allowance before the ett 
was due? You might be tempted 
to spend it, you know, and there 
would be the same difficulty over 
again, and we should all be so much 
the poorer.” 

“Oh, no; you need not be afraid 
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of that. You think me extrava- 
ant, but a fellow at my age can’t 
Be expected to be careful over a 
few shillings at a time; but if I 
had a regular sum, coming in regu- 
larly, and had to pay for my own 
clothes out of it, you would see how 
careful I should be.” 

Hilda remained silent, thinking 
over the proposition. Would this 
plan, she asked herself, really help 
to make her brother more steady 
and considerate ? 

They were now drawing near the 
cottage. Harry made one more ap- 
peal. “Look here, Hilda,” he said ; 
“if you could manage to let me 
have five pounds, say, to-night, 
to make a start with, I wouldn’t 
trouble you again for ever so long.” 

“To-night, Harry ? why to-night ? 
Surely we need not be in such a 
hurry as that.” 

“Why,” said the young man, 
uneasily, “you are always so busy 
in the morning, there is no getting 
a word with you. There is nothing 
like making a good beginning at 


“There is plenty of time in the 
mornings, if you would get up 
earlier, and come down to break- 
fast. But I have to pay the weekly 
bills to-morrow morning—I must 
do that first, and then I will see if 
we can begin this new arrange- 
ment.” And Hilda, as she said 
this, reproached herself for not 
having thought of the plan before. 
Perhaps she had not been fair to 
her brother in doling out pocket- 
money to him in small sums irreg- 
ularly. Were he treated with 
greater confidence, and trained to 
more ar habits, perhaps his 
sense of duty would be stronger. 

They were now entering the house. 
As they went up the steps to the 
door, Harry laid his hand on his 
sister’s arm to stop her. “I say, 
Hilda,” he began, in a low voice 
husky with eagerness, “do think 
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again about what I asked you. I 
wouldn’t bother you about it if I 
wasn’t in earnest. Do; there’s a 
good girl.” 

“Ts it anything urgent that you 
want the money for?” she replied, 
struck by his manner. 

“T have told you already,” he 
replied, sulkily, and avoiding her 
look, “that I want to make a good 
beginning. I thought you would 
be glad to help me—to grow steady ; 
you always profess a great deal in 
that line, although you are not so 
ready to practise it.” 

“T think I hardly deserve your 
reproaches,” she replied, sadly. 
“ But please, Harry, let me wait 
till to-morrow; we have got into 
the way of paying our bills weekly ; 
I must not break through that rule 
on any account. But to-morrow 
morning we will work out a plan 
together. Surely a few hours can- 
not make so much difference, 
Harry ?” 

But the young man broke away 
from her angrily, and muttering 
something about it not being his 
fault if there were a blow up, 
passed on into the house. 


The night was hot, and Hilda, 
who, although tired with the day’s 
exercise, was sleeping uneasily, go- 
ing again in her dreams over her 
visit to the school, awoke hearing 
the noise of some one moving in 


the house. It came from her 
brother’s room, which was next to 
her own. He often came home 
after she had gone to bed, and at 
first she thought that the noise was 
made by him on returning, till 
recollecting that he had not gone 
out. And now he was not coming 
in; for the door of his room was 
opened, and she could hear him go- 
ing stealthily down-stairs. In the 

iliness of the night every sound 
could be heard through the thin 
walls and rough joinery of the cheap 
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cottage, and she could hear him 
distinctly go into the parlour. She 
was dozing off, when again awak- 
ened by hearing a window opened, 
and then a footstep on the gravel 
path, followed by the sound of the 
little gate at the end opening on its 
rusty hinges. Hilda got up, and 
looking out of her open window, 
standing back so that she might 
not be seen, could distinctly make 
out her brother’s figure, and could 
recognise his footstep as he walked 
up the road towards the village. 
He was gone, no doubt, to some 
haunt of dissipation. By this her 
maiden fancy could conjure up 
nothing worse than a carousal with 
some other idlers at the “Catherine 
Wheel,” not knowing that this 
respectable inn was closed by law 
at eleven o’clock. A faint light in 
the north hardly sufficed to mark 
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the change from evening to morn- 
ing twilight, but Vega, still high 
in the sky, showed that it was not 
much past midnight. Then as 
Hilda returned to her bed she 
thought she could understand why 
her brother had been so urgent for 
the money. Probably some debt 
of honour had to be met that very 
evening. She had heard a good 
deal from her father about debts 
of honour, without however under- 
standing clearly in what the hon- 
ourable element consisted. To her 
simple mind, every debt that could 
not be paid involved a loss of hon- 
our. And balancing her doubts 
whether she ought not to have 

iven H the mone inst the 
dictates wot so me which had 
been so painfully impressed upon 
her, the tired girl at last fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The hot morning sun was high 
in the heavens when Hilda was 
awoke by a cry from Martha, who 
had just gone down-stairs to the 
labours of the day. She jumped 
up, but before she could get ready 
to go and see what was the matter, 
her father, who on the maid’s 
alarm had hurried out of his room 
in slippers and dressing-gown, came 
up to tell her that the house had 
been broken into in the night. 

“A burglary, Hilda,” cried the 
Captain, knocking at her door; 
“come down quickly.” And Hilda 
joined him as quickly as she could, 
to find Martha crying and wring- 
ing her hands, and the Captain 
— her descent to inquire 
into matter—it did not seem 
to occur to him to do anythin 
without Hilda,—surveying wit 
blank amazement the aspect of 
the little room which had extorted 
Martha’s cry on her first coming into 


it. The window was wide open; 
the furniture had not been much 
disturbed, but on the ground was 
Hilda’s despatch-box, broken open, 
and the contents scattered on the 
floor. 

“ Where is Harry?” asked Hilda. 

“ Ah, where is ?” said his 
father; “I must go and tell him of 
this.” And the Captain ran up-stairs 
again, and began drumming at his 
son’s door, well pleased at being 
the first to convey the news. 

Master Harry was always a sound 
sleeper, but this morning he was 
sleeping sounder than usual, and 
the banging at his door went on 
with increasing violence, until at 
last a sleepy voice was heard from 
inside asking what all the row was 
about. To which his father replied 
by telling him to get up and come 
down quickly, for that there had 
been otaeg committed. 

“A what?’ replied the young 
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man, still apparently not fully 
awake. 

“A burglary, Harry, I tell you. 
The house has been broken into, 
and Hilda’s despatch-box broken 
to pieces. Come down quickly.” 
Not till then did the young man 
get up. 

“All right, governor,” he said; 
“T will be with you in less than 
no time,”—and then the sound of a 
pair of heavy legs descending on 
the floor asserted itself throughout 
the cottage. 

By the time Harry made his ap- 

arance, Hilda had retired to dress 
erself properly, the company in 
the drawing-room having now been 
augmented by the baker’s man, who, 
—— in his cart, had been invited 
y Martha to come ia—the occasion 
demanding that etiquette should be 
laid aside—as well as by a member 
of the county constabulary, who, 
making his rounds vigilantly in the 
bright sunshine, and attracted by 
the disturbance apparent in the 
little villa, had come in to contri- 
bute his professional criticism to 
the discussion, 

“There Las been a burglary com- 
mitted on these premises,” said this 
worthy, after carefully examining 
the broken writing-case inside and 
outside, as if expecting to find -the 
robber’s card and address hidden 
in it, 

“La!” said Martha, listening to 
the words of wisdom with open 
mouth. 

“A burglary,” continued the 
policeman, “that’s what it’s been.” 
And then going up to the window 
and looking out cautiously, as if the 
burglar might be hiding outside, he 
added, “He got in by the window, 
don’t you see; you found it open, 
didn’t you, Miss?” . 
ey ae open, just ,as you see it 
now,” ied the damsel addressed. 


“ When come in to do the room 


out, and saw the window wide open, 
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I said to myself, here’s master been 
sitting up and gone to bed and left 
the winder open.” 

“You ought not to have said that, 
Martha,” observed the Captain with 
dignity. “You ought to know that 
I am too careful to do such a thing.” 

“Which I know you are, sir,” 
said Martha, “ begging your pardon 
for thinking such a thing; which I 
only said it to myself. But I did 
think it just for the moment,” she 
continued, under some vague impres- 
sion that her words would be taken 
down as evidence. 

“He’s got in by the window,” 
interrupted the policeman sententi- 
ously—“ that’s how he got in;” as 
if a chain of inductive reasoning 
had finally brought him to this 
conclusion. 

“But how could he have opened 
the hasp, policeman ?” objected Mar- 
tha; “I’m certain I made it fast 
before I went to bed.” 

“Them chaps is so artful,” re- 
plied the constable with a superior 
air; “they have ways of doing 
things you would never guess till 
you come to deal with them. And 
there’s his footsteps on the flower- 
bed,” he added; and getting out by 
the window himself, he proceeded 
to take the measure of them with 
his pocket-handkerchief. “New 
boots he had on, as you may see 
by the marks; he must have been 
one of the regular swell sort, I 
don’t doubt. Now if I can find a 
pair of boots to fit them marks, we 
shall know the man as done it.” 

“La! policeman,” said Martha 
with admiration, “well, that is 
clever, to be sure.” 

“ Ah, we have to be clever in our 
trade, my dear,” replied the con- 
stable; “we have clever ones to 
deal with, I can tell you. Yes,” 
he continued, climbing back again 
into the room, “he was respectably 
dressed, there’s no doubt of it 
Why, sir,” turning towards Harry, 
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“his boots might have been every 
bit as good as yours.” 

Harry on being thus addressed 
looked somewhat confused, and 
beat a speedy retreat to his room 
on plea of completing his toilet. 
Shortly afterwards the policeman, 
declining the Captain’s hospitable 
offer of refreshment, went off to 
make his report at the station, and 
to prosecute further inquiries after 
the man wearing boots that would 
fit the measurements which he had 
taken off on his handkerchief. 

Although breakfast was late that 
morning at the cottage, Hilda was 
still in her room when it was put on 
the table. She felt too much shocked 
to be able to face her brother, and 
wanted time to collect her thoughts. 
But presently from her window 
seeing him go out, she descended 
to the parlour. 

Her father explained that Harry 
had gone off to the police-station 
to assist in the inquiry. He was 
so eager to help he had taken hardly 
any breakfast. Harry was a sharp 
fellow, he observed, when he had 
anything to do which interested 
him. So eight pounds had been 
stolen? How fortunate that Hilda 
had kept some money in her purse; 
and only think if the burglar had 
gone into his (the Captain’s) room 
when he was asleep and taken his 
watch! It was really quite provi- 
dential, for his door was not locked. 
And Hilda’s jewels too? Suppose 
he had gone into her room and 
earried them off, or even worse! 
He remembered when he was a boy 
how a lady was murdered by a 
burglar who had got into her bed- 
room. He was carrying off her 
jewels when the lady awoke and 
tried to stop him, and in the 
struggle the poor lady was killed. 
The man was hung at York. The 
Captain remembered the case as if 
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it were yesterday; he was at school 
at Portsmouth at the time. 

Hilda shuddered as her father 
havered on. Fortunately she had 
never shown her trinkets—of which 
she had still a few remaining—to 
her brother, or of what might not 
the wretched young man have been 
capable? Ah, he must have been 
in desperate straits for the money. 
If she had only given it to him last 
night, this dreadful crime would 
never have been committed. She 
felt too wretched and sick at heart 
to speak. 

The Captain prattled on. What 
would Mr. Clifford say when he 
heard of it? he presently observed. 

“Mr. Clifford!” said Hilda, sur- 
prised out of her self-absorption ; 
“why should Mr. Clifford know 
anything about it?” 

“ Don’t you: mean to tell him?” 
asked her father; “he would be 
greatly interested, I am sure. And 
perhaps, as it was part of your 
salary which has been stolen, he 
might think it”—but an exclama- 
tion of disgust, which even the 
Captain could not help seeing, pre- 
vented him from completing the 
sentence. And after looking rather 
silly, he added, “ Mrs. Baker will, I 
am sure, be very much interested 
in the affair; she said she was fond 
of excitement, and always read the 
police reports.” And then in an- 
swer to his daughter’s look of in- 
quiry as to what Mrs. Baker would 
have to do with it, he continued: 
“Tam thinking of going to town 
to call on Mrs. Baker this morning, 
you know; it seems only proper to 
inquire how she is, after all that 
happened yesterday. I think she 
would be gratified by the attention ; 
in fact,” he added, with a smirk, 
“she was good enough to say that 
she quite counted on my coming 
to-day.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Captain Reid accordingly went 
up to town by the same train with 
his daughter. They were rather 
late in starting, and had to walk 
fast, going round, too, by the police- 
station, where the Captain wanted 
to inquire if the burglar had been 
captured. The day was hot, and 
Hilda felt as if she could hardly 
drag herself along. The rest in the 
train revived her, but she looked 
so pale when they got out that even 
her father noticed it, and politely 
proposed that she should take a cab, 
even offering to go with her as far as 
the Alexandra Mansions, although 
it would be out of his way. But 
Hilda, accustomed to make a virtue 
of the practice of smail economies, 
declared that she was quite able 
to walk, and set out accordingly. 
Clifford, it so happened, returning 
from his visit to Sunningdale, had 
driven up to the door of the Alex- 
andra Mansions just as she arrived 
there, and they went up-stairs to- 

ther. His flat was on the second 

oor, and the lofty staircase seemed 
to wearied Hilda a greater climb 
than ever. Clifford noticed her 
paleness and the unusual languor 
of her movements, and opening 
the door with his latch-key, and 
depositing his hand-bag on the floor 
of the hall, followed her into her 
room; and then making her sit 
down while he stood before her, 
said, with an air of concern, “ What 
has happened to you this morning ?” 

Hilda smiled. Somehow in his 
presence the weight seemed lifted 
off her heart. “I think the heat 
has upset me a little,” she answered. 

“You walked hére, I suppose? 
That was not proper form for a 
business-like secretary,” he said, 
playfully, “to be wasting your 
time and my own, instead of tak- 
ing a cab on a hot morning like 


this, and charging it in a contin- 
gent bill. But it is not all the 
weather. Something unpleasant 
has happened, I can see.” 

What could poor Hilda say? To 
tell him of the supposed burglary 
would be to add to the deception, 
and might bring him still more in 
contact with her family—a thing 
she would fain spare him and her- 
self. “I think I over-fatigued my- 
self yesterday,” she said. “I took 
advantage of my holiday to go and 
see my little brother at his school 
at Slaye.” 

“Your little brother? So there 
is another brother, is there? You 
never told me about this. Well, 
was there anything the matter with 
him that you look so sadly about 
it?” 

Then Hilda by degrees was got 
to tell her story, the tears in her 
eyes as she described the child’s 
unhappiness, for she was ill and 
unnerved ; while Clifford drew her 
out, asking questions when she 
stopped in her tale, without mak- 
ing any comment, till she had quite 
unburdened herself of this part of 
her secret troubles. 

“Schools of this class are all of 
them pretty rough, I take it,” he 
said at last; “and the little fellow 
is full young to go to such a school 
for the first time. But I suspect, 
from what you say, the master is 
more of a Tartar than most; the 

oor little fellow is in awe of both 

ys and master, which is a bad 
combination. But you are not 
bound to keep him at that parti- 
cular school, you know. We must 
look out and find a better.” 

“You are too kind, sir,” said 
Hilda, rising. “ But now had I 
not better feel my day’s work? 
There was nothing done yesterday, 
you know.” 
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“Sir, again! What did I tell 
you the other day, Hilda? never to 
use that word , 

“T can’t help using it sometimes, 
when I feel so grateful to my mas- 
ter. ” 

“ ¢Grateful’ and ‘ master,’ Hilda! 
Is this always——” 

But before he could finish his 
sentence, Hilda, growing suddenly 
paler, tottered forward, and would 
have fallen if he had not caught 
her in his arms. 

He drew her to the couch, and 
then, calling for help, Simmonds 
came running in, to find him bend- 
ing over Hilda’s senseless form. 

“Bless me!” cried Simmonds, 
“she’s all in a faint.” 

“A faint! is that all? said 
Clifford, who, never having seen a 
young lady in a fainting-fit before, 
had been thoroughly alarmed, and 
now, greatly relieved by his house- 
keeper’s diagnosis, ran to get some 
wine from his room, while Sim- 
monds and Jane, who also had 
arrived on the scene of action, re- 
moved Hilda’s hat and scarf, and 
began to loosen her dress. 

“She is coming to, sir,” said 
Simmonds, meeting him at the 
door as he returned with the wine. 
“ Better to leave her to Jane and 
me for a bit; she will be all right 
again by and by.” 

And Clifford returned to his own 
room to await Simmonds’s further 
report, the subsiding anxiety suc- 
ceeded by a feeling of ecstasy at 
having had that sweet burden in 
his arms. “I have played this 
farce too long,” he thought, as he 
paced his room uneasily. “She is 
wearing herself out. I have been 
working her like a man all this 
time. And she is, after all, only 
a delicate woman, tender and gentle 
beyond most women. The shock of 
seeing her little brother unhappy has 
been too much for her.” And then, 
his mood changing, he repeated 
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bitterly, “ ‘ grateful!’ and ‘ master! 
This is how she looks at it still 
What a milksop I must be to have 
concealed my feelings so long.” 

Simmonds soon brought a favour- 
able report. Miss Reid was better, 
but was still lying down, and hoped 
he would excuse her not setting to 
work for a bit. “I told her not to 
worrit herself about work,” added 
the housekeeper, “but I was to be 
sure and say this.” 

“Work! she shall never do any 
work again if she does not keep quiet 
to-day, at any rate. Be sure and say 
that in reply. But now about ar- 
ranging for her stay here. She must 
not be allowed to go home this 
evening, Simmonds, that is quite 
clear. She will get no rest or care 
at home,” he continued, as Sim- 
monds seemed to receive this pro- 
ey doubtfully ; “there is no one 

ut her father and brother at home, 
and what she wants is some kind 
and clever woman like you to treat 
her case properly. Look here, Sim- 
monds. I am going away for to- 
night. I am going down for a pull 
on the river; you can get my room 
ready for her while I am away.” 

But Simmonds, who now viewed 
the notion of Miss Reid’s staying 
more favourably, said there was no - 
need to disturb the master’s room; 
she would make up a bed for Miss 
Reid on the couch, and put it in the 
dressing-room, and she and Jane 
would lend her what was necessary 
for the night. 

“Do so, and you shall telegraph 
to her father to say she is not es 
home. And now pack my b 
soon as you can. Bat first tell Soo 
Simmonds, is your former mistress, 
Miss Pasco, still keeping that school 
at Richmond?” 

“Yes, sir, and doing very well, I 
believe. She takes twenty-four 
little boys, and is like a mother to 
them all. I was down to see her 
in the autumn, you know, sir, and 
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‘a very nice place she has got,—play- 
ground and garden and all, and two 
nice young ladies to help her, and 
the little fellows as happy as happy 
can be.” 

“And do the nice young ladies 
do all the teaching ?” 

“ Not all, sir. Miss Palmer takes 
English and history and suchlike, 
and Miss Playfair,—that’s the 
younger one,—she teaches French 
and music; and then there’s a 
gentleman comes down from town 
four days a week to teach Latin; 
and Miss Pasco, she looks over the 
whole,—the housekeeping, and the 
young gentlemen’s clothes, and all 
that, and well she does it.” 

“Very good. Now go and pack 
my bag, and put in my boating flan- 
nels, and send Jane to tell the por- 
ter to call a cab in half an hour.” 

“Tell Miss Reid,” he said before 
starting, “that I shall be back to- 
morrow, and hope to find her quite 
well; and just ask her to sign this 
paper. She will understand what 
it refers to.” 

The paper which he sent her to 
ign was as follows :— 

“The bearer, Mr. Robert Clifford, 
is authorised to act on my behalf 
in all matters regarding which we 
have hitherto been in communica- 
tion.” Simmonds brought this back 
with Miss Reid’s signature, but 
with Miss Reid’s respects, and she 
was very sorry he should be at the 
trouble of undertaking this busi- 
ness. Might it not stand over till 
Monday ? 

“Burrard would say with jus- 
tice,” thought Clifford, “that I am 
earning my title of Monte Cristo, 
did he know why I have got this 
signature; and a fine spirit for in- 
trigue it shows me to possess.” As 
he went past Hilda’s room he 
knocked at the door and opened it 
a little. 

“You can’t come cried 


in,” 


Hilda, in a low voice from within, 
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for indeed she was still lying on 
the couch without her dress. 

“T don’t mean to; it was merely 
to say that I shall hope to find you 
quite well when I come back to- 
morrow. You will promise to stay 
till I come back, won’t you?” 

“T am driving you away from 
your own house,” replied Hilda, 
faintly. “I am so sorry.” 

“Not a bit; this is just the 
weather for an afternoon on the 
river. ' I am quite glad of an excuse 
for an outing.” 

“And oh, Mr. Clifford,” con- 
tinued the voice from the couch, 
just as he was moving off, “I am 
so sorry about your having to do 
that business yourself.” 

“ What business ?”’ 

“The business I signed the paper 
for. I suppose it is about giving 
the school children their day in the 
country ?” 

“A capital guess. I am going 
to see about the school children in 
the country.” 

“ But might it not stand over till 
Monday? And then I could save 
you all the trouble.” 

“Quite impossible. You think 
I am such an idle fellow I can do 
nothing. And why are you to 
have all the fun? I am bent on 
looking after the school children 
myself. Good-bye, and keep quiet 
till to-morrow.” And he closed 
the door and went out. 

On his way to the station he 
posted three telegrams. One was 
to his aunt to excuse himself from 
an engagement to dine with her in 
Charles Street that evening—the 
second excuse he had sent in three 
days. One was from Mrs. Sim- 
monds to Captain Reid, to say that 
Miss Reid was going to stay the 
night in town with her. The third 
was to Miss Pasco. The answer to 
this last reached him while he was 
eating his luncheon at the hotel at 
Slaye. The young man smiled as 
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he read it, and looked at himself in 
the coffee-room mirror. 

“JT don’t look like a Monte 
Cristo, or a destroyer, or a villain ; 
still less do I look like the destined 


bridegroom of the handsomest 
woman in London. Well,” he 
thought, as he drove off to Mr. 
Brake’s school, “I daresay I am a 
little impulsive in taking this step. 
I suspect I am impulsive. I am 
always doing things on the spur of 
the moment, and very often get 
imposed upon in consequence. By 
taking charge of this boy, I am 
practically getting mixed up with 
the whole family, and the male.por- 
tion are evidently not a very nice 
lot. And what will be the effect 
on Hilda herself? Why, I sup- 
pose that she will be more ‘grate- 
ful’ than ever; that we shall be 
really still further apart, instead of 
nearer. Gratitude and all the moral 
qualities are detestable. Well, I 
must see the thing out.” 

Arrived at the Slaye Commercial 
and Collegiate Academy, Clifford 
was shown into the same dingy 
parlour which had received Hilda; 
and it being a half-holiday, and the 
boys playing in a scrubby field be- 
hind the schoolroom, little Arthur 
was soon summoned to his presence. 
The child entered timidly, and a 
look of disappointment came over 
his face when he saw a stranger in 
the room. He had supposed it 
must be his father or brother who 
had come to see him. { 

He is very like his sister, thought 
the visitor, but he is like the brother 
too. ‘“ Won’t you come and shake 
hands, Arthur,” said Clifford, not 
without a shock as he took the 
child’s hand in his own, and wip- 
ing the latter afterwards in his 
pocket, furtively, so as not to hurt 
Arthur’s feelings. “So you had a 


visit from your sister yesterday ?” 
At the mention of Hilda the 
little fellow’s eyes filled with tears. 
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“You were very glad to see her, 
were you not?” | 

This was too much for the child : 
the mention of his sister's name 
brought back too vividly the con- 
trast between home happiness and 
school misery. Lulled for a time 
by _half-holiday mg Arthur 
had been almost happy that after- 
noon; for with the moral aroma of 
the cake still clinging to him, there 
had been no bullying, and the 
younger boys had been left to 
themselves; and playing cricket 
in a corner of the field with some 
other little fellows, a pile of jackets 
doing duty for stumps, he had al- 
most forgotten his misery, But 
now the recollection of the sweet 
agony of pleasure during his sis- 
ter’s visit came up again in all 
its freshness, and he burst out 
crying. 

“Don’t cry, there’s a brave boy,” 
said Clifford, patting him kindly on 
the head. ‘You are fond of your 
sister, I see; she is very good to 
you when you are at home ?” 

The child could not find words, 
as Clifford went on in this strain, 
but it was easy to see how Hilda 
occupied the first place in his 
thoughts. 

“You would like to see your. 
sister again, wouldn’t you, Arthur?” 

Arthur looked wistfully round 
the room, as if Hilda might be 
hidden behind the dingy curtains. 
“She will be at home every morn- 
ing and evening in the holidays,” 
he answered. “She says she is 
never going away from home again.” 

Clifford winced at this remark, 
but continued—*“ Well, now, but 
suppose we manage that you should 
see her very soon—to-morrow, for 
instance? I don’t mean here,” he 
added, as the child looked at him 
with eager eyes, “but somewhere 
else. But there is no time to lose,’ 
and, ringing the bell, he asked to 
see Mr. Brake, sending the child to 
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put on his best clothes, Putting 
on Sunday clothes of a week-day 
evidently meant business, and 
Arthur hurried away to change and 
get made clean, although not alto- 
gether liking to lose sight of his 
new friend. 

Clifford opened his business with 
the master quickly. Miss Reid’s 
friends wished her to move her 
brother to another school, and, as 
she was not well enough to travel, 
he had come to arrange the matter 
for her. He produced her paper of 
authority. 

“Tt was the Captain who brought 
little Reid here,” objected the 
master; “not Miss Reid.” 

“But you are no doubt quite 
aware that it is Miss Reid who pays 
for his schooling? There is, how- 
ever, of course no intention of put- 
ting you to any loss by this sudden 
removal. I am prepared to settle, 
on her behalf, the boy’s account, as 
if he had remained for the whole 
term.” 

“Tt is always usual,” replied the 
other, “to require a term's notice, 
or a term’s payment in advance, if 
notice is not given.” 

“That seems reasonable,” replied 
Clifford, after thinking for a mo- 
ment whether it really was reason- 
able. “ Well, if you will include 
another term’s charge in the ac- 
count,:I will settle it now;” and 
Clifford drew out his purse and 
pocket-book. 

“Times are really so hard,” said 
Mr. Brake, apologetically, as, after 
going out and returning with the 
account made out, he counted over 
the money handed to him, and 
gave a receipt; “what with the 
competition, and the high price of 
butcher’s meat, and the liberal 
treatment we give our boys, I can 
assure you, sir, it is very hard to 
make two ends meet nowadays.” 
And, no doubt, it was hard, for if 
the life at the Commercial and Col- 
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legiate Academy was rough, the 
terms were low, and Mr. Brake had 
a large family of his own to feed in 
addition to the boys. 

Presently Mrs. Brake came in 
with her little dear, as she called 
Arthur, carrying his bundle—for 
Clifford had suggested that he need 
not take his everyday suit away 
with him, and his wardrobe was 
not big enough to need a box—and 
kissed him as he went away. And 
as the lady had six children of her 
own, no doubt her heart was large 
enough to take in all the boarders, 
one at a time, when friends came 
to see them. Mr. Brake also, al- 
though still scowling, shook hands 
with him, after which Arthur 
shrank behind his new protector. 
Where he was going he knew not 
and cared not; it was enough hap- 
piness that he was going away 
somewhere, and to see his. sister. 
But he hardly believed himself 
safe till the cab drove off, leaving 
Mr. and Mrs. Brake waving their 
adieus from the door. 

A few minutes afterwards Master 
Harry, true to his appointment, ar- 
rived at the school, having left his 
boat at Castle Royal and walked 
over, to find that his brother had 
been taken away, his sister’s war- 
rant and Clifford’s card remaining 
as vouchers for the abduction. 

“ So Clifford is the swell’s name,” 
said the young man to himself, as 
he walked away again, “and he 
lives at the Alexandra Mansions! 
The murder is out, and without 
any spying on Hilda. And he is 
taking Arthur to another school ? 
Why is he doing that, and what 
does it all mean? I told Hilda I 
would not pry into her secrets, and 
I haven’t. I have acted honour- 
ably by her.” Here his dull con- 
science gave him a twinge. “ But 


if the swell wants to take up 
with the whole family, I don’t see 
why I should balk him. Why is 
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Arthur to have all the luck, I 
should like to know? be hanged 
to him; I have been kept in the 
background long enough.” 


Clifford returned to town next 
day by a mid-day train. Driving 
home, for he was in a hurry, and 
knocking at the door of Hilda’s 
room, he was this time asked to 
come in, and found her sitting up 
waiting to receive him. Was it 
gratitude, or pleasure at his com- 
ing, or merely the strangeness of 
the situation, which called up the 
pretty blush that chased away the 
paleness left by yesterday’s attack ? 
She was quite well again, however, 
she assured him, and Simmonds 
had taken the greatest care of her. 

“ Well, then, are you ready to 
start home ?” 

“Quite ready,” she said—“I 
have only to get my hat;” and she 
moved towards the other room. No 
wonder he wanted to get rid of her ; 
of course she must be very much 
in his way. But although she 
wanted to thank him for all his 
kindness, she would not do so: 
she ‘knew that he disliked being 
thanked. 

“T will go part way with you,” 
he said, “and Simmonds shall go 
too. She has an old friend at 
Richmond whom she would like to 
pay a visit to. We will all go to- 
gether as far as Richmond.” And 
they set off for the station, Hilda 
and Simmonds in a cab, Clifford, 
who never drove if he could waik, 
preceding them on foot. 

He took tickets for Barnes, and 
when the train reached that place, 
he proposed to Hilda to get out 
with him and Simmonds, She 
might very well stop for an hour 
or so; they would not be expect- 
ing her at home so early in the 
day. She had never seen Rich- 
mond Park. He would see her off 
again by a later train. 
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“Miss Pasco lived at Richmond, 
I thought, sir,” observed Simmonds, 
as they drove across Barnes Com- 
mon in an open carriage which 
they had found at the station. 

‘‘Her house is between Barnes 
and Richmond,” replied Clifford; 
“this is the nearest way coming 
from town, and it enables Miss 
Reid to see something of the place, 
We are going to see the old friend 
of Simmonds,” he said to Hilda, 
by way of explanation—“ the lady 
with whom she lived before she 
came to my uncle.” 

They drove along a shady road 
near the park, and at last stopped 
at a comfortable-looking house with 
a little garden in front, and the 
name, “ Miss Pasco,” on a brass. 
plate attached to the gate. The 
door was opened by a neat maid, 
who seemed to recognise Clifford, 
and presently Miss Pasco herself 
came into the room into which the 
were shown,—a middle-aged little 
lady, very neat, like everything 
about her, with a shrewd but 
kindly face. 

After an exchange of greetings 
between Simmonds and Miss Pasco, 
Clifford introduced himself as the 
former’s present employer, although 
a smile played about Miss Pasco’s . 
face as a did so, and then intro- 
duced Hilda as a lady who had 
come to see her school, adding by 
way of explanation to Hilda, “ Misa 
Pasco has a school for little boys, 
Can we see the little fellows this 
afternoon, Miss Pasco ?” 

“Certainly, sir; they are all in 
the garden, Bat they are just goin 
out for a walk in the park with 
Miss Palmer and Miss Playfair, 
They always go for a walk on Sun- 
day afternoon in summer, and ta 
church in the evening. The church 
is so hot for them in the afternoon, 
If you will step this way we shall 
see them.” 

At the back of the house was q 
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spacious garden, laid out near the 
house in turf and shrubs; but stand- 
ing on the steps the visitors could 
command the view of a large 
gravelled portion at the further 
end, terminated by a roomy shed, 
and what appeared to be a fives- 
court. 

“That is the regular playground 
at the end,” explained Miss Pasco, 
“and for wet weather; but they 
go into the park for their cricket 
and foot-ball, and they have the 
run of the whole garden on Sunday 
afternoons if the grass is dry.” 

The boys were all scattered over 
the lawn, but in course of moving 
up to collect on the path, there to 
be marshalled by the two gover- 
nesses into a column two abreast, 
oe gg to setting out for their 
walk. The task was not an easy 
one, for each little fellow was talk- 
ing at the top of his voice, and 
seemed unable to make up his mind 
which other he should have as his 
companion. Miss Playfair, a tall, 
goo -natured looking girl, seemed 

wildered ; but Miss Palmer, of 
longer experience, soon evoked 
order out of chaos, like the police 
clearing the Ascot racecourse, put- 
ting the taller boys, dressed in top- 
hats and jackets and trousers, in 
front, and the younger ones, wear- 
ing caps and knickerbockers, in 
rear. And the line once formed 
was set in motion along the walk, 
and then turning, passed in front 
of the steps on which the visitors 
were standing, making its way to a 

te leading from the baek to the 
nt garden. An orderly proces- 
sion enough, but the little fellows 
were all chattering away in high 
spirits, the tallest in front, the 
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smallest boys behind, the two gov- 
ernesses bringing up the rear with 
ene child between them, for whom 
there was no partner. The scene 
told its own tale of the manage- 
ment of the school. The boys 
were happy, well-cared for, and 
obedient. 

“This is rather different from 
the Commercial. and Collegiate 
Academy,” said Clifford to Hilda, 
as the leading files came opposite 
the terrace on which they were 
standing. — 

Hilda looked at him as if to ask 
what made him draw the compari- 
son, and there was something in 
his voice and the gleam of his eye 
which made her turn again to look 
at the group more carefully. 

“Hilda!” cried a little voice in 
accents of delight from between the 
two governesses; and “ Arthur!” 
cried his sister in return, as she ran 
down the steps to greet him. 

“Tf she feels like that towards a 
brother, what would she be to a 
lover?” thought Clifford; watch- 
ing with a sense of bitterness 
mingled with pleasure the meeting 
of the two. ; 

“Such a business as we had all 
yesterday evening, Mr. Clifford,” 
said Miss Pasco, aside; “I really 
thought we should never have got 
him clean. And if you had seen 
the state the poor child’s head was 
in; we had to burn his hair-brush, 
and to throw away most of his 
clothes. But he looks quite a dif- 
ferent boy already, doesn’t he! 
He seems a nice little fellow.” 

When Hilda turned round to 
where Clifford had been standing 
when she ran down to her brother, 
he had disappeared. 
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5 
SHADWELL’S LIFE OF LORD CLYDE, 


In all the annals of ‘Self-Help’ 
there is not to be found a life more 
truly worthy of study than that of 
the gallant old soldier whose story 
is now for the first time told. The 
simple, self - denying, friend - help- 
ing, brave, patriotic soldier stands 
proclaimed in every line of Gen- 
eral Shadwell’s admirable memoir. 
With characteristic modesty, and 
that shrinking from notoriety which 
increased with age, the veteran 
Lord Clyde was unwilling to be- 
come the subject of a biographical 
notice, but he left the matter to 
the discretion of his trustees. “It 
may,” he said, “possibly become 
their opinion that some short me- 
moir should be drawn up. If this 
should appear to them to be absol- 
utely necessary and indispensable 
(which I should regret, and hope 
may be avoided), then it should be 
limited, as much as possible, to the 
modest recital of the services of an 
old soldier.” Seventeen years have 
passed since the old soldier died, 
full of years and honours; and his 
tried and trusted friend, Henry 
Eyre, has felt that the relation 
of this honourable chivalrous life 
would afford an “encouraging ex- 
ample to all young soldiers, who 
will see in it to what the humblest 
and most friendless of them may 
aspire, when animated by that noble 
sense of duty which seemed to in- 
fluence every act of his eventful 
military career.” And so the ma- 
terials were placed in the hands of 
General Shadwell, Colin Campbell’s 
friend’ and companion in China, in 
the battles of the Punjab, on the 
heights of Alma, and in front of 


Balaklava; and he has carried out 
his labour of love in a manner that 
would surely meet the approval of 
his old chief’s honest, manly spirit, 
could it read this simple record of 
a life devoted to duty. 

Yes—a life devoted to duty! 
How few words—how great a 
meaning! Duty placed first through- 
out a life of seventy years’ dura- 
tion; the pleasures so dear to the 
young, the pride of a proud man, 
the longing of age for repose, each 
in turn sternly subordinated to the 
one great guiding principle. A 
weary life, a life full of struggle, in 
which much of brightness to 
be abandoned; yet Colin Camp- 
bell would not have exchanged his 
blameless conscience, his sense of 
honest independence, his pride in 
duty done, for every other gift the 
world could offer. The man who, 
out of the pay of a regimental 
captain and no other means, sup- 
plied his father with from £30 to 
£40 a year; who yet in China 
would not touch a fraction of loot, 
to which so many helped them- | 
selves bountifully, because he 
wished to stand right with his own 
conscience, and to prevent the pos- 
sibility of reproach from others 
while enforcing discipline by the 
orders of his superiors; who, though 
feeling bitterly the unmerited slight 
cast upon him, accepted an inferior 
command in the Crimea under his 
junior, telling the Queen that he 
would “serve under a corporal if 
she wished it;” who, at sixty- 
two years of age, having declined 
the command of an expedition to 
China on the score of “age, long 
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service, and liability to fever and 
ague, after so many years’ expos- 
ure in tropical climates,” when 
called upon at three o’clock one 
afternoon to take the supreme 
command in India, under the most 
difficult circumstances any British 
general was ever called to face, ex- 
pressed his readiness to start the 
same evening, and did actually 
start the next,—that man, not for 
these acts only, which are but typ- 
ical of his whole career, may well 
be called, as Hamley has so justly 
called Wellington, “the soldier of 
duty.” 

It is the fashion of the day to 
speak of the luck of every success- 
ful soldier. Wolseley, whose first 
experience of war was to lead a 
storming-party as a volunteer, and 
to be so badly wounded that he has 
suffered lifelong pain and incon- 
venience; whose next campaign 
brought to him, again a volunteer, 
more severe wounds; and who twice, 
at the end of difficult operations, 
conducted with unblemished suc- 
cess, returned to England to find 
the Government which employed 
him overthrown, and his services 
comparatively forgotten; who has 
carved out his own fortunes by 
untiring energy,—is the type of 
the ~ a man in the eyes of mili- 
tary club-land. Roberts, who has 
onan for himself by sheer ability, 
onest hard work, and soldier-like 

ualities, every successive promo- 
tion and appointment, and who has 
made each step but the starting- 
point for fresh exertion and further 
progress ;—Roberts, who saw his 
success rewarded by supersession 
by a senior officer at Kabul, inevit- 

e under the circumstances, but 
yet wounding to his pride—who 
made for himself the opportunity 
which his military genius ped 
and carried so gallantly eon, 
—was congratulated at the United 
Service Club dinner on his luck by 
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the Commander -in-Chief of the 
army. Of such a nature was Col- 
in Campbell’s luck. Wound after 
wound in his early service, where 
he was always foremost in the post 
of danger, rewarded by years of 
weary languishing on half-pay, be- 
cause he was too poor to purchase 
the step that would have given 
him employment; reproof by the 
Governor-General for a line of 
action in the Punjab that merited 
only praise; supersession in the 
Crimea by an officer who had no 
superior claim but that of compara- 
tive youth—such was Colin Camp- 
bell’s luck. Where ninety - nine 
men in a hundred would have been 
swamped, he rose to the surface. 
Bearing ever before his eyes the 
spirit of the motto inscribed on one 
of his note-books— 


“Durch die Geduld, Vernunft, und Zeit, 

Wird méglich die Unméglichkeit"— 
“By means of patience, common- 
sense, and time, impossibility be- 
comes possible,”—Colin Macliver, 
the penniless son of a Glasgow 
carpenter, rose to be a field-marshal 
and a peer of Great Britain. 

And here let us at once dispel a 
cloud which in some minds still 
rests upon the honest old hero’s 
name. “I have always,” said re- 
cently a friend to the writer of this 
review, “thought meanly of Lord 
Clyde for one thing. He was 
ashamed of his father’s name, and 
changed it for another.” The ac- 
cusation is not true. When Colin 
Macliver, then a boy of fifteen and 
a half years old, was taken by 
his maternal uncle, Colonel John 
Campbell, who had taken charge 
of him from the age of ten, to be 
introduced to the Duke of York, 
the Commander-in-Chief, supposing 
the boy to be “another of the clan, 
entered his name as Colin Camp- 
bell. The boy remarked upon it to 
his uncle, who told him that Camp- 
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bell was a name it would suit him 
for professional reasons to adopt, 
and bid him let it stand. What 
boy of that age would have done 
otherwise than follow the advice of 
his uncle and guardian? And that 
is the cause why, on 26th May 
1808, he was gazetted to the 9th 
Regiment as Colin Campbell. 

Three months later he was en- 
gaged in the battle of Vimiero :— 


‘*Tt was at the commencement of 
this battle thata circumstance occurred 
to the young subaltern, to which in 
after-years he was wont to refer with 
the deepest feelings of gratitude. Colin 
Campbell was with the rear company 
of his battalion, which was halted in 
open column of companies. His cap- 
tain, an officer of years and experience, 
called him to his side, took him by 
the hand, and leading him by the flank 
of the battalion to its front, walked 
with him up and down the front of the 
leading company for several minutes, 
in full view of the enemy’s artillery, 
which had begun to open fire on our 
troops, whilst covering his attack. He 
then let go the boy’s hand (Colin was 
not yet sixteen), and told him to join 
hiscompany. The object was to give 
the youngster confidence, and it suc- 
ceeded. In after-years, though very 
reticent of his own services—for Lord 
Clyde was essentially a modest man— 
he related the anecdote to the writer 
of this memoir, adding, ‘It was the 
greatest kindness that could have been 
shown me at such a time, and through 
life I have felt grateful for it.’” 


In January 1809, he took part 
with his regiment in Sir John 
Moore’s terrible retreat on Corunna. 
He had to march with bare feet, 
the soles of his boots being com- 
pletely worn away. He had no 
means of replacing his boots, and 
when he got on board ship he was 
unable to remove them, as, from con- 
stant wear and his inability to take 
them off, the leather had adhered so 
closely to the flesh of his legs, that 
he was obliged to steep them in 
water as hot as he could bear, and 










have the leather cut away in strips 
—a painful operation, as in the 
process pieces of the skin were cut 
away with it. 

Then came the abortive expedi- 
tion to Walcheren—7000 of the 
40,000 British troops embarked 
perished on the spot from malarial 
fever; and the remainder carried 
away the seeds of fever and ague, 
which clung to most of them—Colin 
Campbell included—for life; and 
the boy was not yet eighteen! 

His history at this time is a his- 
tory of the battles of the British 
with the French, At Barrosa he 
was noticed by Lord Lynedoch 
(then Sir Thomas Graham) for his 
conduct in command of the two 
flank companies of his regiment, all 
the other officers being wounded. 
In the same year (1811) he was 
engaged in the expedition for the 
relief of Tarragona, at Coin and 
Alhaurin, in the valley of Malaga, 
and at the siege of Tarifa. In 1813 
he took part in the passage of the 
Douro, and in the operations up 
to and including Vitoria, where 
he saw the bridge so he with 
dead and wounded that they were 
rolled over the t into the 
river beneath; and he led the for- 
lorn-hope in that terrible storming © 
of San Sebastian, where our assault 
failed. His description and criti- 
cism of the conduct of the action, 
as extracted from a letter written 
by him to Sir John Cameron, are 
most interesting. His personal 
share in it is thus simply de- 
scribed :— 

‘*On arriving at the breach, I ob- 
served the whole lower thickl 
strewed with killed and wound 
There were a few individual officers 
and men spread on the face of the 
breach, but nothing more. These 
were cheering, and gallantly opposing 
themselves to the close and destruc- 
tive fire directed at them from the 
round tower and other defences on 
each flank of the breach, and to s 
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profusion of hand-grenades which 
were constantly rolling down. In 
going up I passed Jones of the En- 
gineers, who was wounded; and on 
gaining the top I was shot through 

e right hip, and tumbled to the 
bottom. The breach, though quite 
accessible, was steep, particularly to- 
wards the top, so that all those who 
were struck on the upper part of it, 
rolled down, as in my own case, to the 
bottom. Finding, on rising up, that I 
was not disabled from moving, and 
observing two officers of the Royals 
who were exerting themselves to lead 
some of their men from under the 
line-wall near to the breach, I went to 
assist their endeavours, and again went 
up the breach with them when I was 
shot through the inside part of the left 
Gage. . . .” 


For his conduct here he was re- 
commended to Lord Wellington by 
Sir Thomas Graham. That conduct 
is thus described by Napier in terms 
which twenty-six years later were 
read by Sir Charles Napier to Camp- 
bell’s regiment on parade :— 


**Major Frazer was killed on the 
flaming ruins; the intrepid Jones 
stood there a while longer amidst a 
few heroic soldiers, hoping for aid, but 
none came, and he and those with him 
were struck down. The Engineer, 
Machel, had been killed early, and 
the men bearing the ladders fell or 
were dispersed. Thus the rear of the 
column wasin absolute confusion be- 
fore the head was beaten. It was in 
vain that Colonel Greville of the 38th, 
Colonel Cameron of the 9th, Captain 
Archimbeau of the Royals, and many 
other regimental officers, exerted them- 
selves to rally their discomfited troo 
and refill the breach; it was in vain 
that Lieutenant Campbell, breaking 
through the tumultuous crowd with 
the survivors of his chosen detach- 
ment, mounted the ruins—twice he 
ascended, twice he was wounded, and 
all around him died!” 


Yet, fall of the true soldier’s 
ardour for the fight, he crawled out 
of the hospital at San Sebastian, 
where he had been left behind 
wounded, and made his way to the 
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army, which he reached the day 
before the action of Fuenterabia, 
in time to command the light and 
leading company of his regiment, 
and to be again badly wounded. 
The gallant conduct of himself and 
a brother officer, who had escaped 
from the San Sebastian hospital 
with him, mitigated the severity of 
the reprimand addressed to them 
by their colonel for the breach of 
discipline they had committed. 

Such was Colin Campbell’s spirit, 
such his services against the enemy, 
before he had completed his twenty- 
first year. How well we can un- 
derstand his indignation when, 
nearly fifty years later, after the 
Indian campaign, some visitor 
asked him to facilitate the pro- 
motion of his son, on the ground 
that he had been in a position of 
considerable danger! The soldier 
who, all uncured of his wounds, had 
broken the rules of discipline, and 
subjected himself to a reprimand, 
simply to take part in another 
bloody fight, was surely justified 
in his answer :—- 


‘* So he was in a position of danger, 
was he? I tell you what, sir! your 
son was very favoured and most for- 
tunate to be placed in such a position, 
We soldiers consider it the best thing 
that can —— to us, and we value 
it as much, if not more, than promo- 
tion.” 


His twenty-first birthday saw 
Colin Campbell, after all these 
services, still a subaltern; but a 
few days later he was promoted to 
acompany without purchase in the 
60th Regiment, and returned to 
England in December 1813 with 
a letter of recommendation from 
Major-General Hay as a most gal- 
lant and meritorious officer. Hither- 
to he had only had his subaltern’s 
pay to live on; now, with a cap- 
tain’s pay and a temporary pension 
of £100 a-year for his wounds, he 
was quite a rich man. Failing in 
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an attempt to get staff employment 
with the expedition to Holland, he 
joined his battalion in Nova Scotia; 
but his wounds compelled his re- 
turn to England, and subsequently 
his residence for a time in a warm 
climate. At this time he visited 
Paris, and doubtless began his 
studies of the French language. 
Presently we find him serving again 
with the 60th at Gibraltar, and 
there acquiring Spanish as best he 
could; and later, transferred to the 
2ist Regiment, and serving with 
it first at Barbadoes, and then as 
aide-de-camp and brigade-major at 
Demerara, first te General Murray, 
and then to Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
with whom he formed a lifelong 
friendship. Seven years thus slipped 
by in regimental and staff employ- 
ment, till at the age of thirty-three, 
and with over seventeen years’ ser- 
vice, he was enabled, through the 
spontaneous liberality of a friend in 
the colony, who advanced him the 
money, to purchase his majority. 
It was a bold step to incur this 
debt; but it gave him the chance 
of a career, instead of the misery 
of blighted prospects. He was soon 
enough destined to feel bitterly the 
curse of poverty. 

Service at Windsor, in Ireland, 
at Weedon, and at Chatham occu- 
pied the next few years, till at last, 
in October 1832, when he had en- 
tered his forty-first year, he obtained 
an unattached lieut.-colonelcy, by 
purchase, through the kindness of 
a relation on the mother’s side, 
who advanced him the necessar 
£1300. . . 

Ever determined to waste no 
time, he no sooner obtained the 
leisure granted by half-pay, than 
he proceeded to Antwerp, and 
witnessed the operations of the 
French from beginning to end of 
the siege. He was much struck by 
the gallant defence of the Dutch, 
who, to his astonishment, when he 
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saw them as prisoners, were “a 
parcel of mere boys.” Numbers of 
them had never shaved. It is 
curious, bearing in mind the peace 
which has lasted for nearly fifty 

ears since that date between the 

rench and ourselves, to read the 
following extract from Lieut.-Col- 
onel Campbell’s diary :— 


‘¢ Every French officer with whom I 
spoke ridiculed the idea of the alliance 
between our countries continuing be- 
yond the moment. They compared it 
to a quadrille, the figure of which 
required that we should join hands for 
an instant, but at the conclusion of 
which we should resume our natural 
and ancient positions of des vis-a-vis.” 


The siege over, he visited Ger- 
many in order to study German, 
but was recalled to England by the 
advice of a friend, who warned him 
that, by his absence, he was losing 
chances of employment. In fact 
he had lost a chance of being em- 
ployed on the Portuguese frontier. 
A year now passed in the weariness 
of waiting for employment—wait- 
ing in poverty, always helping his 
father from the wretched pittance 
of a lieutenant-colonel on half-pay. 
And yet, though disappointed in his 
endeavours, there was no querulous 


grumbling either at the system or © 


at the authorities. They offered 
him the 62d Regiment on paying 
the difference. He had not the 
money. His hopes were raised 
once or twice, but again dashed to 
the ground. With means wholly 
inadequate for London, yet afraid 
to leave it lest his opportunity 
should be lost, he vainly sought 
the appointment of Governor of 
Sierra Leone. On the ground that it 
would not be to his advantage, and 
probably utterly incapable of under- 
standing the distress and straits in 
which Campbell’s poverty placed 
him, Lord Fitzroy Somerset advised 
him to abandon the idea of such 
employment. And on the 11th 
2H 
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October 1834, the following entry 
occurs in his journal :— 

‘*It is exactly twelve months since 
I was called back to England from 
Germany, with a view to my employ- 
ment with others on a particular ser- 
vice in Spain. It afterwards became 
unnecessary to send us; and here 
have I been lingering on from week to 
week, and month to month, in the ex- 
pectation and belief that some opening 
would offer which would enable them 
to employ me, always a prisoner to 
London or its immediate neighbour- 
hood. It has been a sickening time 
to me; and what makes it more dis- 

eeable is the little appearance, even 
after twelve months of misery, of such 
a termination as would be satisfac- 
tory.” 

It was at this time that Camp- 
bell did the one reckless act of his 
life. He put his name to a friend’s 
bill for £412. How many a poor 
man, knowing what he must have 
come to himself but for the help of 
friends, has reasoned that he can- 
not refuse such help to a friend! 
Luckily Campbell escaped the al- 
most invariable result of the act of 
friendship. 

Throughout the Life, woven in as 
woof with web, runs the perpetual 
thread of the ever-present burden 
of peverty. Elected a member of 
the ‘United Service Club, it was 
only by borrowing half the entrance 
fee that he could accept the mem- 
bership. What wonder that at 
times his spirits sank, as he found 
the years slipping by, his health by 
no means perfect, his services all 
wasted, as it seemed, for want of a 
few hundreds of pounds to buy em- 
ployment and higher pay? The 
only wonder is that he was able to 
maintain that character of a pleas- 
ant social companion which he cer- 
tainly held among a large circle of 
acquaintances and friends, and that 
special love for children and power 
of winning their affection, which 
never yet were possessed by a soured 
or bitter man. 


In the spring of 1835, he was 
offered the employment he so earn- 
estly desired; and had the choice 
between his old regiment, the 9th, 
serving in India, and the 98th, 
about to return to England from 
the Cape. It was a hard struggle 
to decide. On the one hand, the 
delight of commanding his old regi- 
ment, and the chance of saving a 
little money; on the other hand, 
the state of his health—the “old, 
miserable, Demerara fever,” sure to 
return after a short stay in Bengal, 
and the inconvenience from his 
wounds “which would be perpet- 
ual in India, and my life would 
be miserable.” And so he decided 
upon “the preservation and enjoy- 
ment of the little health left him,” 
—adding in his journal, “ Beyond 
the desire to be independent of 
all pecuniary relief I care not one 
straw for money, or its accumula- 
tion.” 

From this period dates Colin 
Campbell’s acquaintance with Henry 
Eyre, then a captain commanding 
the depot of the 98th; an acquaint- 
ance that soon ripened into friend- 
ship, and in time into an intimacy 
of the most affectionate and endur- 
ing character. And now, when the 
regiment had returned home, we 
see our hero at last in the coveted 
position of responsibility and com- 
mand. General Shadwell gives a 
most interesting description of the 
system upon which Campbell com- 
manded his regiment, the system 
which he tells us was the eeecy 
of Sir John Moore to the Britis 


Army. 

We reproduce the following ex- 
tract, giving a picture, doubtless 
thoroughly true, of the best type of 
regimental commanding officer :— 


‘‘Stern in rebuke—for with the 
temperament natural to his Highland 
blood, he was prone to anger when 
occasion sti it—he was, on the 
other hand, gentle, nay indulgent, 
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towards all such as manifested anxiety 
in the performance of their duties. 
Nor did he make any difference be- 
tween ranks. Setting himself an ex- 
ample of punctuality and strictness 
with regard to his own duties, he ex- 
acted from his officers a like discharge 
of theirs in all that concerned the 
instruction, wellbeing, and conduct of 
the subordinate ranks. Though no 
doubt there were occasions on which, 
from an excess of zeal, he was apt 
somewhat to overstrain the machinery 
of which he was the moving principle, 
yet he succeeded in establishing and 
maintaining such feeling and esprit de 
corps in allranks,as made both officers 
and soldiers happy and proud of serv- 
ing under his command. His endea- 
vour was to make the 98th a sound, 
well-instructed, and serviceable regi- 
ment, such as any corps will be, com- 
manded by an officer of energy and 
judgment in strict conformity with 
the regulations. How far he was suc- 
cessful in this object the reader will 
judge for himself. 

‘* Frugal in his habits by nature and 
the force of circumstances, he laid 
great stress on the observance of 
economy in the officers’ mess, believ- 
ing that a well-ordered establishment 
of this kind is the best index of a good 
regiment. For this reason he deter- 
mined not to sanction the use of any 
wine but port and sherry; the intro- 
duction of other wines he viewed as 
an extravagance ; and he set himself 
against any expenditure which he 
considered incommensurate with the 
means of his officers. Regarding the 
mess as one of the principal levers of 
discipline, Colin Campbell made a rule 
of attending it, even when the fre- 
quent return of his fever and e 
rendered late dinners a physical dis- 
comfort to him. Cramped in his 
means, he denied himself many little 
comforts in order that he might have 
the wherewithal to return hospitality, 
and be able to set an example to his 
brother officers in the punctual dis- 
charge of his mess liabilities. His 
intercourse with his officers off duty 
was unrestrained and of the most 
friendly character. He sympathised 
with them in their occupations and 
sports, and though the instruction and 
discipline of the regiment were carried 
on with great strictness, the best feel- 
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ing pervaded all ranks, so that every- 
thing was done in good-humour.” 


We have dwelt thus long upon 
the earlier stages of Lord Clyde’s 
life, because it is in this period of 
his career that his character was 
steadily formed and matured in 
regimental command. Our notice, 
which has thus far only carried 
us through the first two chapters 
of General Shadwell’s book, has 
none the less brought us to its 
hero’s forty-sixth year. At that 
age judgment is matured, charac- 
ter is formed; and in Campbell’s 
later years we shall see the influ- 
ence of his earlier experiences 
bearing fruit of no mean value. 

It was while on the march with 
the 98th to Newcastle -on- Tyne 
that Colonel Campbell first met at 
York Sir Charles Napier. That 
General, who was commanding the 
Northern District, arrived at noon 
on Sunday at the inn where Cam 
bell was quartered, halted for the 
day. Napier had the “assembly” 
sounded, and, in his ordinary tra- 
velling dress, inspected the regiment 
in front of the inn. 

What Napier learned to think of 
Campbell, can be gathered by read- 
ing his speech to the 98th, when © 
he presented them with new col- 
ours two years afterwards. Read- 
ing to the men that extract from 
his brother’s history which we have 
already quoted, at the end of it 
he said,—‘“ There stands Lieuten- 
ant Campbell; and well I know 
that, should need be, the soldiers 
of the 98th would follow him as 
boldly as did those gallant men of 
the glorious 9th who fell fighting 
around him in the breaches of San 
Sebastian.” 

It does one’s heart good to read 
this soul-stirring speech. Speak- 
ing of it later, the General said, 
—“TI was not lying when I said 
I was proud of presenting the 
colours to the regiment. Some 
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men laugh at these matters. To 
me they appear of the highest im- 
portance, and to be the foundation 
of that spirit to which we owe 
Waterloo and all the rest.” 

Eleven years later, Campbell, 
then serving in India, had exam- 
ined the difficult passes leading 
into Cashmere, and thus expressed 
his opinion of the General, who 
was then Commander-in-Chief in 
India: “ With Sir Charles Napier 
as Commander-in-Chief, I should 
be well pleased to be employed in 
such a war, and to command the 
advance, but I know of no other 
officer under whom I would desire 
or seek to hold such a command.” 

After passing some three years in 
the north of England, where Char- 
tism was causing much alarm—and 
a short time in Ireland, where elec- 
tion riots were anticipated—the 98th 


‘ was ordered to China. It reached 


Hong-Kong in June 1842, and took 
part in the war of that year. Chol- 
era, dysentery, fever, and sunstroke 
did their work upon troops landed 
from a six months’ voyage in a 
miserably crowded troop-ship, and 
unprovided with any clothing but 
their ordinary European dress. In 
six months, out of the 810 who 
had sailed from Plymouth, the 
regiment had lost by death 283, 
and had still 231 sick, of whom 50 
or 60 were sure to die,—and all 
this without having lost one man by 
the fire of the enemy. At the end 
of another twelve months, the total 
of deaths had mounted to 432. 
Well might the commanding officer, 
himself a severe sufferer in health, 
mourn over the wreck of his splen- 
did regiment; and yet in his jour- 
nal there does not appear a word 
of complaint against those whose 
want of precautions thus threw 
away the lives of his soldiers. 

Two years and a half passed in 
command of Chusan, enabled Camp- 
bell to do much towards the ob- 


jects dearest to his heart—the res- 
toration of his regiment to perfect 
condition, the relief of his most 
pressing liabilities, and the making 
some provision for his sister and 
his father. And yet he wrote here— 
“TI have only one thought and 
wish left, and that is for repose; 
for my spirit has already been suffi- 
ciently broken by disappointment, 
and as all I have wished to please 
have sunk into the grave, success 
or miscarriage in the struggles 
of professional life have become 
empty sounds.” Probably this 
was written in a fit of depression 
caused by fever; for a few months 
later he wrote: “Anniversary of 
Barrosa! an old story—thirty-five 
years ago—thank God for all his 
goodness to me. Although I have 
suffered much in health, and many 
ways, I am still as active as any 
man in my regiment.” 

Tn 1846, when Colonel Campbell 
had just completed his fifty-fourth 
year, he saw India for the first time. 
In the midst of the pride with 
which he speaks of the splendid 
condition of his regiment, of the 
spirit of the officers, and their re- 
spectful affection for himself, the 
old sore of poverty is visible. He 
was told he was to be appointed a 
brigadier, and writes: “This is very 
flattering; but I would prefer re- 
maining with my regiment, because 
I should be a richer man than if I 
were to go as a general officer to 
the Punjab.” 

Appointed Brigadier-General at 
Lahore, he bade farewell to his 
regiment. On the journey up- 
country he met Lord Hardinge, the 
Governor-General, and Lord Gough, 
Commander-in-Chief. Both received 
him kindly and cordially. But it 
was in Colonel Henry Lawrence, 
the Resident at Lahore, that he 
found the most kindred spirit, who 
won his heart, not alone by his 
personal kindness, but by being 
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ever ready to do good, kind, and 
considerate acts to the garrison. 

His time was now very fully 
occupied in studying the security 
of his post, and in making disposi- 
tions against surprise, which might 
at any moment be feared from the 
still formidable Sikh army. “I 
am delighted,” wrote his old friend 
Sir Charles Napier, to whom he 
had communicated his plans, “at 
all your precautions against sur- 
prise. In India we who take these 
pains are reckoned cowards.” There 
was small fear of either Campbell 
or Napier caring what might be 
said against their courage. At this 
time he made the friendship of 
John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, 
who for a time succeeded his bro- 
ther as Resident; and here * too, 
Mansfield (afterwards Lord Sand- 
hurst), then a captain in the 53d 
Foot, came first under the eye of 
his future chief. 

And now took place the revolt of 
Moolraj, followed by military prepa- 
rations for a march upon Mooltan ;— 
attempts to seduce the sepoys from 
their allegiance, followed by prompt 
punishment. “Thank God we had 
Campbell there !” was Lord Gough’s 
expression when he heard the de- 
tails of the events. 

On the 26th May, 1848, Briga- 
dier Campbell records the comple- 
tion of his fortieth year of service, 
remarking that it was a long time 
to have served, and expressing his 
gratitude “that his health, under 
all circumstances, was wonderfully 
good, enabling him to go through 
as much exercise and fatigue as the 
youngest man in the force ;”’ and 
further, that “at that moment he 
was very nearly clear of debt, and of 
all pecuniary obligation.” 

Health and strength, and the 
freedom of spirits gained by his 
hardly -earned release from debt, 
were soon to be put to the trial. 
But first one more disappointment 
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was at hand. Two junior officers 
were selected for the command of 
brigades to proceed to Mooltan, and 
he was left behind at Lahore. 
Meanwhile war was fast brewing in 
the Punjab; and while Napier (af- 
terwards Lord Napier of a) 
was opening his parallels for the 
siege of Mooltan, Rajah Shere 
Singh, with all his troops, went 
over from our side to the enemy, 
and the siege had to be raised. 
Campbell at once threw troops 
from Labore into Govindghur, the 
fort of Umritzur, the ancient and 
sacred capital of the Sikhs—a step 
which relieved Lord Gough’s mind 
of a world of anxiety. The revolt 
spread fast; and in November 
Campbell received orders to form 
a strong brigade from the garrison 
of Lahore, and advance to support 
Cureton’s cavalry brigade and the 
infantry on the Ravee. But the 
Commissary-General could neither 
furnish — for ten days—nor 
transport, had the supplies been 
forthcoming. So on 10th Novem- 
ber Campbell marched with only 
two native regiments. 

The account given in his diary of 
the action of Ramnuggur is remark- 
ably interesting. Lord Gough came 
upon the ground and assumed virtual - 
command of an operation he had 
intrusted to Campbell and Cureton. 
He interfered with Campbell’s inten- 
tion to bring infantry to support the 
guns in a position of much danger. 
He took personal direction of a num- 
ber of isolated cavalry fights, in one 
of which poor Cureton was killed. 

The journal of 27th November 
contains only the following :— 


‘Sent for by the Commander-in- 
Chief and offered the situation of Ad- 
jutant-General of the Queen’s troops, 
—-* held by Colonel Crueton. 

o desire for the appointment, Stated 
fairly and unhesitatingly my wish to 
get back to Europe.” 


We should lose ourselves in 
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military details were we to attempt 
to describe the action of Sadoola- 
pore, where General Thackwell, in 
command, refused, according to 
Campbell, to allow him to attack, 
thus losing a great opportunity ; 
or even Chillianwala, graphically 
as the story is told in the diary. 
The magnificent conduct of H.M.’s 
61st Regiment here, in contrast with 
that of some of the native infantry 
regiments, reminds us of the bravery 
of the 66th at the recent disastrous 
struggle of Maiwand. Brigadier 
Campbell himself personally guid- 
ed and led the 61st in two suc- 
cessful charges upon the enemy’s 
guns, when he received a deep 
sword-cut in the right arm from 
an artilleryman defending his gun. 
This man had first fired at him 
with a matchlock, the ball luckily 
striking a double-barrelled pistol 
in his pocket, which thus saved 
his life. A sentence in a letter to 
his sister, written after the battle, 
reminds one of Wellington’s de- 
spatch after Waterloo: “The Joss 
of so many fine fellows, and that of 
my oldest and dearest friends, is 
very saddening.” And then crops 
up the old theme: “If it should 
please God to take me through 
this war, 1 hope my circumstances 
will admit of my return to England 
in the course of another year. I 
must say, however, that. I never 
entered action with a lighter and 
happier heart, for I had you pro- 
vided for.” 

The General’s journal takes us 
through the events preceding the 
battle of Goojerat, the clear descrip- 
tion of the military movements 
being interspersed with expressions 
of longing to get away from irk- 
some details, and to pass the re- 
mainder of life in the society of 
the few still remaining ones whom 
he most loves. And then comes 
a vivid description of the battle 
of Goojerat, chiefly remarkable for 
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Campbell’s expression of “very 
great and exceeding satisfaction” 
at the success which he had reaped 
through the proper use of his 
artillery. By a judicious front and 
flank fire, he stopped the enemy’s 
advance; he drove them by en- 
filade fire from the nullah they 
were holding, and so enabled the 
whole left wing of the army to 
pass this formidable defence with- 
out losing a man. “ We had,” he 
says, “too much slaughter of human 
life at Chillianwala, without due 
precaution having been taken to 
prevent it by the employment of 
our magnificent artillery. Having 
felt this strongly, and having ex- 
pressed it to the Commander-in- 
Chief in warm terms, I determined 
to employ this weapon against the 
enemy to the fullest extent, when- 
ever we should again come in con- 
tact with them; and I did so ac- 
cordingly at the battle of Goojerat.” 
A better answer than this entry in 


‘the journal could not be found to 


the rumour circulated that he was 
himself to blame for the artillery 
not having been properly used at 
Chillian wala, 

The surrender of the Sikh army 
which followed, is told with soldier- 
like sympathy for men beaten in 
fair fight. His tribute to their 
manner of action and of speech is 
that of a brave man to brave men. 
“They are undoubtedly,” he says, 
“a fine and brave people.” 

The excitement of the Sikh war 
over, Campbell was detained in 
command at Rawal Pindi. He 
had the delight of serving under 
his old friend Sir Charles Napier, 
who succeeded Lord Gough very 
shortly after the war; and a com- 
bination among the native infan- 
try, assuming a very critical aspect, 
gave him much to think of, and 
much scope for the exercise of tact 
and firmness. This was indeed 
but the muttering of the storm 
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which burst eight years later. Sir 
Charles Napier seriously contem- 
plated the possibility of mutiny, 
not confined to one station, and 
requiring force for its suppression. 
Campbell, firm and self - reliant, 
carefully avoiding, and preventing 
on the part of others, any language 
of an irritating or intemperate na- 
ture, quietly suppressed the threat- 
ened revolt, without yielding a 
point. 

Still the monotony of the life, 
and the constant return of his old 
enemy, fever, told upon him, and 
the signs of home- sickness were 
frequent. In July 1849, he wrote 
to his friend Lieutenant - Colonel 
Grant, afterwards Sir Hope Grant, 
congratulating him on the promo- 
tion which he, Campbell, had striven 
to obtain for him; and in this let- 
ter he says :— 


‘‘They bave made me a K.C.B. I 
may confess to you I would much 
rather have got a year’s batta; be- 
cause the latter would enable me to 
leave this country a year sooner, and 
to join some friends of my early days, 
whom I love very much, and in whose 
society I would like to spend the 
period which may yet remain to me to 
live between the camp and the grave. 
The day I leave this country will 
terminate my military career.” 


In October of the same year he 
writes in his journal: “Completed 
my fifty-seventh year of age this 
day. The desire to enjoy repose 
from the daily routine of the ser- 
vice grows faster and faster upon 
me. ... 1 am only fit for retire- 
ment.” 

Transfer to the more important 
command of Peshawur cheered him 
up a while. He came again into 
contact with his old friends the 
61st. Sir Charles Napier came up 
to Peshawur. Troubles with the 
Afreedees brought him the pleasure 
of serving again with his beloved 
chief, and the regiment he so high- 
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ly admired. His reports upon the 
proper means of bringing these 
troublesome hill frontier tribes into 
subjection, and his notes on the 
passes into Cashmere, will repay 
pero, but cannot be reproduced 
ere 
The journal for the year 1851 thus 
opens: “ Another year begun, and 
I am still in the East. Stern duty 
and obligations to fulfil towards 
others have kept me here, and not 
any liking or inclination of my 
own;” and yet, in spite of this 
endless pressure of poverty and 
debt, when Lord Dalhousie dis- 
cussed with him the question of 
his position, he could reply that it 
would be more agreeable to him to 
remain at the advanced post of the 
army in the subordinate position of 
brigadier, than to be removed to 
another command with a higher 
title and additional emolument- 
And well he fulfilled his task in 
organising the frontier defence. 
But before long occurred a painful 
affair. The political frontier rela- 
tions were at this time in the hands 
of the Board of Administration of 
the Punjab. Differences of opinion 
between the civil and military au- 
thorities had occasionally arisen ; 
and in the spring of 1852, Camp- - 
bell declined to accede to the desire 
of the Board that he should attack 
the Momunds. His action met 
with the unqualified support of Sir 
William Gomm, who, in December 
1850, had succeeded Sir C. Napier 
as Commander-in-Chief, but was 
not approved by the Governor-Gen- 
eral. Soon after he was similarly 
urged to invade Swat ; but evidence 
having been given that the alleged 
cause of invasion did not exist, 
Campbell referred to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who approved his 
decision not to invade Swat. The 
Governor - General, however, for- 
mally censured his conduct, in- 
forming him that “not only had 
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he transgressed the bounds of his 
wae province, but had placed 
imself in an attitude of direct and 
proclaimed insubordination to the 
authority of the Governor-General 
in Council.” We regret we cannot 
— his official reply, still more 
is private letter to Sir William 
Gomm. They are models of firm 
but most respectful assertion of his 
complete self-respect, and of the com- 
plete absence from his thoughts of 
any disrespect to Government. He 
expressed his painful surprise that, 
after a life of unswerving military 
subordination, he should be accused 
of the reverse ; and points out to Sir 
W. Gomm that it was his extreme 
attention to the wishes of a superior 
which had caused him to be accused 
of insubordination. Campbell re- 
signed his command. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief expressed his deep 
regret at the decision, and promised 
to explain the affair to Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset. And it is a relief to 
know that he was thoroughly backed 
up by Sir C. Napier in a most charac- 
teristically humorous letter. 

In March 1853 he reached Eng- 
land on leave of absence. In April 
1854 his long-cherished dream of 
rest was broken by his embarkation 
for the East as brigadier. Who 
need be told the names of the regi- 
ments that formed that splendid 
Highland brigade, commanded by 
Major-General Sir Colin Campbell— 
for to that rank, after over forty-six 
years’ service, he was promoted be- 
fore the landing in the Crimea? 
Major Stirling—afterwards Colonel 
Sir A. C. Stirling, K.C.B.—was his 
Brigade-Major; Captain Shadwell, 
the author of this memoir, his aide- 
de-camp. General Shadwell has 


wisely abstained from dwelling up- 
on the familiar events of the Crim- 
ean war; and we shall only touch 
on them in so far as they relate 
closely to the subject of the memoir. 
Sir Colin, who lost his favourite 
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horse, struck by two bullets, at the 
Alma, was sent for after the action 
by Lord Raglan. “When I ap- 
proached him, I observed his eyes 
to fill and his lips and countenance 
to quiver. He gave me a cordial 
shake of the hand, but he could 
not speak. The men cheered very 
much.” Was ever soldier greeted 
with more perfect praise than 
Campbell by this silent eloquence 
of his chief, this hearty sympathy 
of his men? And what was the 
favour he asked as the day’s re- 
ward?—that he might have the 
honour of wearing the Highland 
bonnet during the rest of the cam- 
paign, “which pleased the men 
very much.” 

We pass over the battle of Bala- 
klava, noting only that at its close 
the French General Vinoy was sent 
with his brigade to assist Sir Colin 
in the defence of his position, and 
that from this time dated a sincere 
friendship between these two genu- 
ine soldiers. Campbell’s knowledge 
of French stood him in good stead, 
both with Vinoy and with Rustem 
Pasha. Weeks were passed in con- 
stant work, in daily and nightly 
visits to his men employed in 
strengthening the defences of Bala- 
klava, in thoughtful care for their 
comfort in matters of fuel, food, 
and shelter. He appears to have 
felt the strain very severely, as 
the health of his troops suffered in 
prolonged hardships. Not till the 
Russians had withdrawn across the 
Tchernaya would he sleep other- 
wise than in a tent close to one of 
his batteries, always dressed, and 
constantly on the alert. But his 
physical and mental energy never 
gave way, and he inspired his men 
with the utmost confidence. On 
Christmas-day he was appointed 
to succeed the Duke of Cambridge 
in command of the Ist Division. 
Of his spirit at this time General 
Shadwell thus writes :— 
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‘¢ Even in the worst times of that 
weary winter the experienced old 
soldier had never taken a despond- 
ing view of matters. He was i 
to recognise Lord Raglan’s difficulties, 
and to see that the work cut out 
for him was not rendered the less 
onerous by the fact of England 
having embarked in such a serious 
operation as the invasion of the 
Crimea, after a peace of forty years’ 
duration, with her army reduced in 
numbers, the administrative services 
calculated only for home and colonial 
requirements, and a total deficiency of 
that organisation which can alone in- 
sure success in war. In spite of the 
murmurs and complaints, which Sir 
Colin never suffered in his hearing 
without rebuke, he felt confident that 
ultimate success would crown the en- 
deavours of the Allied armies. Above 
all, he had unbounded confidence in 
Lord Raglan, whom he served with 
single-hearted devotion. No com- 
mander ever possessed a more loyal 
subordinate.” 

With the death of Lord Raglan 
a tide seemed to set in against Sir 
Colin. He was forbidden to take 
the duty of general of the day, for 
which he had voluntarily placed 
himself on the roster, that he might 
set an example of punctuality, dis- 
cipline, and regularity in duty. He 
felt keenly this order, for which 
no reason was assigned ; he felt far 
more deeply that neither he nor his 
fine division was employed in the 
attack on the Redan; but immeas- 
urably more than either, the offer 
made to him the day before the 
assault, of the command at Malta, 
which he viewed as an attempt to 
remove him from the army, and as 
an indignity offered to a soldier 
actually in the presence of the 
enemy. There can be no doubt 


that it was not meant as an indig- 
nity, but that his removal was de- 
sired. Sir Colin was next in seni- 
ority to General Simpson, whose 
approaching retirement was already 
whispered loudly, and the autho- 
rities at home had another Com- 
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mander-in-Chief in view. And so, 
when active operations were brought 
to a close, but not sooner, Sir Colin, 
escorted on board ship by Generals 
Vinoy and Della Marmora, sailed 
on leave of absence for England. 
On his way home he crossed the 
letter bearing the nomination of 
Sir William Codrington, his junior 
officer, to the chief command, and 
a letter to himself from Lord Pan- 
mure, the Minister of War. 

This letter is full of fine phrases, 
and appeals to Sir Colin to accept 
command of an army-corps under 
Codrington. At their first interview 
in London Lord Panmure gave Sir 
Colin a copy to read. He made no 
reply; and was asked to take it to 
Lord Hardinge, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and give a reply to him. It 
is delightful to read his account 
of his interview with Lord Har- 
dinge—how he told him his scorn of 
Lord Panmure’s “ flummery.” Lord 
Hardinge tried to persuade him 
that other officers of high rank had 
accepted commands under juniors, 
and instanced his own case in tak- 
ing command under Lord Gough 
at Ferozeshuhur. “I looked him 
straight in the face,” writes the hon- 
est old soldier, “ and said to him :— 
‘My lord, the army in India knew, 
and every officer and soldier in the 
whole army knew, that your lord- 
ship took that step to save the 
army, and that your lordship did 
save the army in consequence. The 
cases are not parallel.’ He made 
no reply.” 

But when the Queen asked him 
to go out, his answer was that al- 
ready quoted, that he “ would serve 
under a corporal if she wished it.” 
And so he did go out again, for 
a short time only; and when he 
finally left that Highland brigade 
that he had led and loved so well, 
he took leave of them in words too 
long to quote, and that we will 
not mutilate by printing them with 
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one omitted—words that stir the 
soul and make us love the man 
who spoke them. 

After his return to England he 
passed a short time in command of 
the South-Eastern District, and 
then succeeded the Duke of Cam- 
bridge as Inspector-General of In- 
fantry. He refused the command 
of the China expedition, on the 
ground, as already stated, of age, 
long service, and liability to fever 
and ague, and repented his refusal 
when he learned that Lord Elgin 
was to be chief of the diplomatic 
mission. His time was occupied 
with his official duties. He was 
selected for a mission to Berlin to 
earry the Bath to the present Em- 
peror of Germany; and Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of 
D.C.L, at Commemoration. 

On the 11th July 1857, when 
the public mind had been for some 
little time disquieted by the news 
from India, he was sent for by 
Lord Panmure, was told of the 
death of General Anson by cholera, 
of the disappearance of 30,000 
sepoys from the ranks of the Bengal 
army, and of generally bad news 
from India; and was offered the 

st of Commander-in-Chief in 
ndia. He accepted at once, and 
offered to start the same evening. 
It was then late in the afternoon. 
He did start the next evening, 
having meanwhile arranged for 
Colonel Mansfield to be brought 
from Warsaw to be his chief of 
the staff. Spite of the short time 
at his disposal, he had interviews 
with the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Panmure, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Queen. 

Passing through Paris, accom- 
emer by Major Archibald Alison, 

is military secretary, Sir David 
Baird and Lieutenant Frederick 
Alison, his aides-de-camp, he break- 
fasted with his old friend Vinoy. 
At Galle he heard with grief of the 
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death of Sir Henry Lawrence. At 
Madras he showed a memorandum 
of the plan he intended to conduct 
—viz., the advance of separate 
converging columns from Madras 
and Bombay, to combine with his 
own central movements; and, on 
the 13th August, he landed at 
Calcutta, and waited on Lord 
Canning. 

It was just eight years since he 
had written in his journal, “I am 
only fit for retirement.” 

The second volume of General 
Shadwell’s memoir contains not 
merely an account of Colin Camp- 
bell’s life, but a singularly inter- 
esting and concise history of that 
crowning phase of his career, with 
which, to the present generation 
tified,—the suppression of the Mu- 
at least, his name is chiefly iden- 
tiny in India. Into that history 
we will not attempt to enter here. 
It should be read carefully by all 
who care to know the secret springs 
of military and political action, at 
a time fraught with so much of 
danger and difficulty. We shall 
only touch briefly on those episodes 
which will bring into light the 
character of the man, as formed by 
nature and by his past experience. 

His very first act after assuming 
command was to write to those 
upon whom the task of making 
head against the tide of rebellion 
was now resting, and to send them 
words of praise and confidence. 
He knew, doubtless, the value of 
that encouragement, for he knew 
the spirit of a true soldier, and the 
difference between work done under 
a cold unsympathetic chief, and 
under one who not only appreciates 
good work, but lets his apprecia- 
tion of it be seen. So to Outram 
he spoke of the exceeding satisfac- 
tion it was to have his assistance; 
to Colonel Napier he expressed 
himself as most thankful for his 
good fortune in having the benefit 
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of his abilities and sound judg- 
ment; to Havelock he wrote of the 
sustained energy, promptitude, and 
vigour of his proceedings—of their 
deserving the highest praise, beg- 
ging him to convey to the troops 
his pride and satisfaction at their 
conduct. And so at once, we may 
feel assured, he gained a warm cor- 
ner in the hearts of all these men, 
and secured their most cordial, earn- 
est support. 

Confident in the men sustaining 
their difficult positions before the 
enemy in the field, he remained 
himself at Calcutta, organising the 
despatch of reinforcements and sup- 
plies to the front. Mansfield not 
having arrived, Alison was his 
right-hand man; and in every- 
thing he had the cordial support 
of Lord Canning, whose guest he 
was. The task before him was 
very difficult. “The great arsenal 
of Delhi, on which in ordinary 
times a Bengal army mainly de- 
pended for its field equipment, had 
fallen with all its stores into the 
hands of the enemy. A_ similar 
fate had befallen Futtehghur, the 
seat of the gun-carriage manufac- 
tory; and Cawnpore, which was 
wont to furnish the saddlery and 
harness for the army, could no 
longer be looked to for a supply 
of these articles. Calcutta could 
do little or nothing to meet the 
exigencies of the occasion. Rifles, 
ammunition, guns, gun - carriages, 
tents, flour, boots, &c., were either 
not forthcoming or deficient in 
quantity. For the cavalry and 
artillery there was not a single 
horse available, and the local trans- 
ports had been wellnigh exhaust- 
ed.” Such is the picture given 
us by General Shadwell of a state 
of affairs that might well have 
disheartened any commander. But 
Colin Campbell was of the stuff 
that considers difficulties as only 
made to be overcome. With all 
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this on his hands, he found time 
to write letters to all whom it 
would be useful to keep informed. 

At the end of September Delhi 
had fallen to our arms, Havelock 
had reinforced the garrison of 
Lucknow ; but still Campbell found 
himself compelled to remain at 
Calcutta. By a piece of rare good 
fortune, which it has often been 
said saved the Indian empire, the 
troops destined for the Chinese 
expedition, with their stores and 
supplies, were able to be diverted 
to India; these the Commander, 
in-Chief sent up by bullock-train, 
while Greathed marched a force 
from Delhi to Cawnpore. Before 
the end of October preparations 
were completed for the reception 
of reinforcements from England, 
and their despatch to the front; 
and then only did Campbell feel 
justified in going himself to Cawn- 
pore, where he considered his pres- 
ence was now needed with the 
troops. On the 27th he left Cal- 
cutta, and on the main trunk road, 
travelling without escort, narrowly 
escaped meeting a body of muti- 
neers. 

On his arrival at Cawnpore, the 
necessity for relieving Lucknow 
forced itself on his attention as 
his one primary object. He had 
collected a force for the relief— 
among them his old friends the 
93d Highlanders—a force which 
he described as high and powerful 
in spirit and courage, but in num- 
bers deficient. With this force, 
in face of an army immeasurably 
superior in numbers, he relieved 
the garrison, and removed some 600 
women and children and 1000 
sick and wounded to Cawnpore, 
Throughout he had kept steadily 
in view this one object. He re- 
sisted the counsel given him to 
attack the town, resolved to lose 
not one man more than he could 
help, in the operation of the relief; 
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and he did wisely. He would cer- 
tainly have been delayed; his 
losses, heavy as they were, would 
have been far heavier; and he 
would probably not have arrived 
at Cawnpore, as he now did, just 
in time to save General Wind- 
ham from further disaster than 
that already incurred in the loss of 
his camp equipage, and forced re- 
treat upon his intrenchment, leav- 
ing the city open to the enemy. 
Once again the Commander-in- 
Chief wisely waited. Though the 
enemy was close before him, though 
his soldier blood must have burned 
to attack, he would not move till 
the convoy of women and wounded 
was well away to Allahabad; and 
then, with little more than 5000 
men, he attacked and _ routed 
25,000 of the enemy, and in the 
action and the pursuit captured 
thirty-nine out of their forty guns. 
Then, having by the actions of 
Kalee Nuddee, and the occupation 
of Futtehgurh, cleared the Doab, 
and established thoroughly his line 
of communication, he turned kis 
serious attention to the considera- 
tion of the next step to be taken. 

And here, as the year 1857 was 
closing, we find for the first time 
a conflict of opinion between Sir 
Colin and Lord Canning; in which, 
to our mind, Lord Canning showed 
by far the greater genius. Sir 
Colin, considering that the siege 
of Lucknow and subjugation of 
Oudh would require a force of not 
less than 30,000 men, advocated 
the postponement of the siege of 
Lucknow till the hot season should 
be over, and proposed to undertake 
a campaign in Rohileund. Lord 
Canning, in a most admirable 
letter, points out the necessity, 
from the statesman’s point of view, 
of putting the most important ob- 
ject first—and that object he held 
to be the capture of Lucknow. 
Whether the whole of Oudh could 


or could not be subjugated, he 
held that Lucknow, that stronghold 
of rebellion, should be captured. 
Once again Sir Colin urged his 
views. But Lord Canning held 
firmly to his own, and the Gover- 
nor-General’s decision was final. 
General Shadwell wisely prints 
these letters in full; and in all his 
book there is nothing of greater 
interest. They show Campbell’s 
reasons at this time for temporary 
inaction, against which the troops 
were fretting bitterly, and which 
provoked the angry comments of 
the press. They afford also, as the 
biographer truly says, a pattern of 
the temper in which the inter- 
change of opinions between the 
civil and military chiefs of a great 
Government should be carried on; 
and it is pleasant to read in Sir 
Colin’s letter to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, following this correspond- 
ence, how cheerfully he submits to 
the superior judgment of the Gov- 
ernor-General. The best proof of 
his loyalty, however, lies in his 
active measures as soon as the 
matter was decided upon — mea- 
sures taken quietly, silently, and 
carefully, in consultation with Out- 
ram, who was left in command of 
the corps of observation at the 
Alum Bagh, and who had defeated 
the rebels whenever they had ven- 
tured out to attack him. He 
fretted at the delay caused by 
waiting for Jung Bahadoor—a 
delay which had Lord Canning’s 
fullest approval from political rea- 
sons, anxious as was the Governor- 
General to see Lucknow fall. But 
at last the move was made, the 
siege begun; and Jung Bahadoor 
only arrived in camp in time to 
have his ceremonial visit to Sir 
Colin interrupted by the news that 
the Begum’s palace had been taken 
by assault—news which afforded 
the General the excuse for cutting 
short the interview, and getting 

















out of his scarlet coat and cocked- 
hat, into the working dress in which 
he is shown in his well-known 
statue, beside the garden of the 
United Service Club in London. 

It was not till the end of the 
third week in March 1858 that 
the last opposition was over. Luck- 
now being entirely in our hands, 
the Commander-in-Chief was free 
to turn his attention to the prob- 
lem how to employ the troops who 
had been engaged in the siege. 
Two courses appeared open—the 
subjugation of Oudh, and the 
prosecution of operations in Ro- 
hileund. Sir Colin recommended 
the former, Lord Canning pre- 
ferred the latter course. The one 

aramount political necessity, in 
his eyes, had been the wresting of 
Lucknow from the rebels; that 
once accomplished, he could afford 
to let the rest of Oudh wait. But 
Rohilcund contained a large friend- 
ly population, chiefly Hindoo; and 
if it were not occupied by troops, 
and if aid were not thus afforded 
to the loyal portion of it, Lord 
Canning considered that we should 
run the double risk of the Hindoos 
giving way, or of their succumbing 
to their stronger Mussulman neigh- 
bours. Here, again, Sir Colin de- 
ferred immediately to Lord Can- 
ning’s superior judgment. It was 
not merely a submission under pro- 
test, or a half-hearted acceptance of 
superior orders: he threw himself 
heart and soul into his chief’s views. 
His letter on the subject to the 
Duke of Cambridge is a model of 
what such correspondence should 
be; he gives all his own reasons 
for differing from the course desired 
by Lord Canning, and adds: “ In 
conclusion, I would beg to assure 
your Royal Highness that, although 
the Governor-General and I may 
not agree in opinion on the points 
above mentioned, there is not the 
slightest diminution of the cordial 
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feeling existing between us, and 
that I shall carry out his lordship’s 
views with the same earnestness as 
if they were my own.” 

The sketch of events, to which 
we are necessarily limited here, con- 
veys no idea of the interestin 
nature of this portion of Gene 
Shadwell’s biography. The letters 
from and to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, whose kindness of heart 
is congpicuous in his correspond- 
ence, are well worth reading; still 
more so is all Sir Colin’s corres- 
pondence with Lord Canning, which 
takes us behind the veil. General 
Shadwell’s personal intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject of his 
memoir, and his personal knowledge 
of the men whose familiar names 
crop up at every page, give a wonder- 
ful charm to his work. We are here 
in contact with Outram, with Hope 
Grant, with Mansfield, Franks, 
Lugard, Walpole, and many others 
whose names are not less well 
known. We hear the story of 
Wolseley heading his company of 
the 90th in the storming of the 
Mess-house at Lucknow; of Peel’s 
wound at the Martiniére, and sub- 
sequent sad death ; of Adrian Ho 
so dearly loved by his soldiers, killed 
at the assault of Rooyah. We can 
almost see the Ghazees swarmin 
down upon the Black Watch at the 
battle of Bareilly, and being killed to 
a man in the very ranks of the regi- 
ment. And by occasional descri 
tive touches, Sir Colin himself is 

resented to us in his simple soldier 
ife. Sharing the bivouac with the 
men, rather than sleeping in any 
quarters, before the siege of Luck- 
now ; riding up angrily to reprove 
a regiment for having attacked and 
captured a position too soon, and 
iy | his words silenced every 
time he opened his mouth by the 
hearty cheers of the men for the 
chief they saw always in the front, 
till his anger turned to laughter; 
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working in his shirt-sleeves, or 
transacting business in his bath, he 
is always the same—a soldier every 
inch of him—a thorough man of 
war. 

Some of General Shadwell’s 
stories we have heard told in rather 
more homely guise than he presents 
them in. General Shadwell tells 
us the following :-— 


‘¢ On his return march, a member of 
his personal staff, a Highlander, and 
acting in the capacity of body sur- 
geon to Sir Colin, believed himself to 
be at the point of death, in conse- 
quence of an overdose of belladonna 
administered by the native apothe- 
cary. In this frame of mind he sent 
for his chief to take leave of him. 
Sir Colin finding his friend, to whom 
he was very warmly attached, in a 
very agitated state, caused by the 
peculiar effects of the poison, endea- 
voured to cheer him, adding, ‘ Don’t 
be alarmed. You have gone through 
ag danger than this; and do not 

frightened if you see the grave 
now open to receive you.’” 


The surgeon in question is so 
well known for his courage, Sir 
Colin’s remark that a good soldier 
was spoiled the day they made a 
doctor of him is so true, that we 
are sure he will not mind our men- 
tioning the popular version of the 
story—which is, that when he sent 
for Sir Colin, he said, “Oh, Sir 
Colin, I’m going to dee;” and that 
the old chief’s answer, not quite 
so courteous as General Shadwell 
would have us believe, was, “ Then, 
dom it, man, dee like a man !” 

We cannot pause to relate the 
various operations which ended in 
the complete subjugation of the 
mutineers. Our concern is rather 
with the man. In June 1858, at 
Allahabad, where he had gone to 
meet the Governor-General, he re- 
ceived the intimation that the 
Queen proposed to confer upon him 
a peerage. There being already a 
Lord Campbell in the House of 


Peers, he chose, at the Duke of 
Cambridge’s suggestion, the title 
of Lord Clyde. ‘Of Clydesdale,” 
was added against his wish, for it 
was one of the titles borne by the 
Duke of Hamilton. With custom- 
ary modesty, he was unwilling to 
use his title, and would still sign 
himself “ C. C.” or “ C. Campbell,” 
as before, to all his intimate friends. 
How his friends rejoiced in his ac- 
cession to honour, and to the sub- 
stantial annuity which was granted 
with it, the letters of such men as 
Outram and Patrick Grant show. 
They are no mere professions of 
satisfaction; they are the genuine 
words of true soldiers, between 
whom the truest brotherhood exists, 
between whom jealousy is impos- 
sible. It is no figure of speech 
when Patrick Grant, whom Lord 
Clyde had superseded in command, 
says, “ Every soldier will rejoice to 
see his profession thus honoured 
through you. For myself, I thank 
God that you are not only a Scotch- 
man, but a Highlander, and that-I 
am, through my mother, half your 
clansman.” It is genuine esteem 
that makes Outram ask him to ac- 
cept the congratulations “of one 
whose greatest pride was to serve 
under you.” 

Let those who reproached old 
“ Kubbar-dar,”’ old “ Take-care,” for 
slowness and what they called his 
Fabian policy, read his letter of 
14th September, to Outram. In 
justice to Lord Clyde, we must 
print its concluding paragraph. 


‘*You and I, my dear Sir James, 
have had the happiness to serve in 
arms together. e know what can 
and what ought to be expected from 
officers and soldiers, and we know also 
where the limit of their exertions 
begins. You willserve me very much 
with your colleagues (on the Council of 
India) if you will point out from time 
to time that what may sometimes ap- 
pear slowness to them is an imperative 
necessity, which cannot be affected 
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by sudden or hasty measures; and 
that officers who are, to the best of their 
ability, combating with all their might 
the difficulties of duty in the field, 
require all the encouragement which 


can be given them. A cold expression- 


in high quarters is sure to be carried 
and exaggerated. The press is bad 
enough ; but if it gets abroad that 
their labours are undervalued or 
sneered at by the rulers of the land, 
you may rest assured that the troops 
will at length really fail in the execu- 
tion of their duty. It is about the 
only thing which upsets a British 
officer in the discharge of it.” 


What men who knew the nature 
of the task confided to Colin Camp- 
bell and the way in which it was 
accomplished — what these men 
thought of his conduct, may be 
learned from Outram’s reply of 
20th September. 

The Mutiny having been brought 
to a close by the completion of a 
two months’ successful campaign in 
Oudh, and the capture of Tantia 
Topee in April 1859, Lord Clyde 
proceeded to Simla, and at once, in 
a letter to the Duke of Cambridge, 
expressed his desire to be allowed 
to resign his command. Scarcely 
was the letter written, when the 
news of the disaffection among the 
‘Company’s European troops called 
once more for all his discretion 
and moral courage. On the transfer 
of the Company’s army to the 
Crown, numbers of the men had 
claimed a free discharge, or a 
bounty on re-enlistment. Lord 
Clyde had recommended a conces- 
sion being made; the Government 
of India had objected, and referred 
the matter home. The law officers 
of the Crown decided against the 
claims, and their decision was an- 
nounced by a Government order 
early in April 1859. Widespread 
disaffection resulted. Lord Clyde 
proceeded to Kussowlie, and com- 
municated with the Governor-Gen- 
eral at Calcutta, who decided that 
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no concession of re-enlistment or 
bounty was possible, but author- 
ised Lord Clyde to grant dis- 
charges. The wise, firm and con- 
ciliatory way in which Lord Clyde 
dealt with the difficulty, was doubt- 
less the result of his intimate know- 
ledge of the soldier, derived from 
his long regimental experience. 
He knew that if the men had a fair 
opportunity of stating their griev- 
ances in an orderly and respectful 
manner, they would be amenable 
to reason. He felt that at every 
cost, any armed collision must be 
avoided. And so he issued an 
order reminding the men of the 
proper channel through which they 
all had the right to make any re- 
spectful complaints, appointing spe- 
cial boards of inquiry to hear them, 
and take evidence, and restoring 
to duty those men who had been 
struck off. The men were remind- 
ed that officers and civil servants 
were, like themselves, affected by 
the transfer of the Company’s 
army and possessions to the Crown; 
that their position must be the sub- 
ject of a careful inquiry; and that 
they must give expression to their 
views in a regular and soldier-like 
manner. The result was satisfac- 
tory. lll collision was avoided. 
There was no open insubordination, 
though great agitation was evident. 
An order was issued granting free 
discharges to all who claimed them ; 
thousands of men returned home, 
and by far the greater number re- 
enlisted into H.M.’s service before. 
uitting the ships that had brought 

em into the Thames. Lord 
Clyde’s action met with the approv- 
al it deserved. His letters on the 
subject of a local army are well 
worthy of study. 

The exertions of the campaign, 
and the strain mental and bodily 
of the last two years, had told upon 
the veteran General. On his re- 
turn to Simla, he slackened in his 
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habit of early rising, he cared less 
for his morning walk. Severe cold 
and inflammation of the eyes har- 
assed him; but he thought his con- 
tinuing a little longer in the com- 
mand might be useful, and offered 
to do so if desired. His remaining 
stay in India was not an idle time 
for him. He was consulted about 
the Chinese war; and his experi- 
ence of that country was of great 
help to Lord Canning. He in- 
spected many of the chief garrisons, 
and accompanied Lord Canning in 
a tour through northern India. In 
May 1860 he went with the Gover- 
nor-General to Calcutta, and on the 
4th June he embarked for England, 
having issued a farewell order prais- 
ing the troops for their valour and 
endurance, but adding that these 
alone could not have insured suc- 
cess. “That success,” says the 
final sentence of the order, “ was 
owing in a great measure to your 
discipline, the foundation of all 
military virtue, which, I trust, will 
never be relaxed.” Words well 
worthy of the man whose guiding 
star had been discipline, whose rule 
of life had been obedience to duty. 

At Madras he received a note 
from Lord Canning. It shows so 
well the terms of friendship on 
which the soldier and the states- 
man were at the end of two such 
terrible years of trial, that we must 
quote a fragment of it, which Gen- 
eral Shadwell enables us to pro- 
duce :— 

‘*Don’t forget my two requests, to 
see my sister, and to sit to Frank 
Grant in your old blue jacket. The 
sitting is a serious matter, but I think 
you will do it forme. . . . And now, 
once more, -bye, my dear and 


valued friend! God bless and pro- 
tect you! Amongst the many happi- 
nesses of returning home, there are 
few to which, when the good time 
arrives, I shal! look forward with more 
intense delight than that of seeing 
you once more.” 


And now at last the tired old 
warrior was free for the rest he had 
earned. The cares of poverty no 
longer bound him in their iron 


chain. The father he had support- 


ed from his slender means, in those 
early days when all often seemed 
dark, had lived to see his son made 
a peer, but died, at a ripe old age, 
before his return to England. The 
sister, who had been the object of 
his tender solicitude, he could now 
place in her own home in London; 
and in the society of his dearest 
friends, General Eyre and his fam- 
ily, he could “indulge the strong 
domestic feelings to which he was 
by nature inclined.” Visits to 
them at Chatham; to his old friend 
General Vinoy, at Paris; to his 
former comrade, General della Mar- 
mora, at Milan; a charming tour 
in Italy, among the beauties of the 
lakes and the battle-fields of Lom- 
bardy,— brought pleasant happy 
hours into his closing years. But 
the feeling of weakness was creep- 
ing on him, and his mind was anx- 
ious at times. Even the honours 
which a grateful country ever pays 
to the soldiers of whom she is proud, 
sometimes sat heavily upon him. 
Still he could shake all this off at 
times. He attended the Prussian 
manceuvres of 1861; he was received 
by the Royal Family at Berlin, and 
by the Queen at Windsor; but his 
one pleasure was the society of his 
friends, the Eyres, at Chatham. 

In the earlier pages of this notice 
we have dwelt on the bitter strug- 
gles with poverty of our hero. He 
was even now not a rich man—for 
though he had not only his pay, and 
the annuity of £2000 a-year given 
with his title, but the savings of his 
large salary as Commander-in-Chief 
in India for nearly three years, 
during which he had been almost 
always in the field, he can have 
had but little capital. With that 
little let us see what he did. Here 
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is a note from his journal of Janu- 
ary 1862: “I have given so many 
presents in money during the course 
of the year, that I find I must dis- 
continue the indulgence of this 
leasure for some time to come.” 
hen follows the enumeration of 
the items — amounting, exclusive 
of the handsome annual allowance 
made to his sister, to a total of 
nearly seven thousand pounds. 

In simple pleasures—in the joy 
of helping those to whom he 
thought help would be useful, as 
in his early days such help had 
been to him—in the society of 
chosen friends,—the last months of 
his life were passed. Weakness 
was growing upon him, and in 
June 1863 he appeared at Chat- 
ham, never again—alive—to leave 
the friends he most loved. The 
closing scenes, all-reverently told 
as they are by General Shadwell, 
it would scarcely become us here 
to reproduce. They are fitting 
scenes for the close of so brave 
and prand a life. 

The writer of this notice was 
once witness of a touching scene 
in a village hospital, a few days 
after a great battle. A cavalry 
trumpeter, whose death was close 
at hand, sprang suddenly from his 
bed, seized his trumpet that lay 
beside him, blew with thrilling 





notes the “charge,” and then fel? 
back and died. The same spirit 
moved in Lord Clyde. When the 
bugle sounded in the barrack 
square, outside the quarters where 
he lay, he sprang up and exclaimed 
“Tam ready.” Yes, he was ready: 
ready in life for the call of duty— 
ready to die as a soldier and a 
Christian should die. “ Mind this, 
Eyre,” he said, “I die in peace with 
all the world.” On the 14th 
August 1863, while his sister, 
General and Mrs. Eyre, and his 
faithful servant White, knelt 
around him, he calmly passed to 
his rest. Over his grave in West- 
minster Abbey, is placed a plain 
stone, with these words :— 


‘¢ Beneath this stone rest the remains 
of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, who, 
by his own deserts, through fifty years 
of arduous service, from the earliest 
battles in the Peninsular war to the 
pacification of India in 1858, rose to 
the rank of Field-Marshal and the 
peerage. He died lamented by the 
Queen, the army, and the people, 14th 
August 1863, in the 71st year of his 
age.” 

In that simple record is contained 
the story of a life that may well 
afford courage and comfort, in all 
times of tribulation, to those who 
feel that in them there is that spirit 
of which true men are made. 
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Tue wonders of the telegraph 
have: been sufficiently dwelt on. 
Its praises have been sung in prose 
and verse. Dithyrambs have been 
lavished on the marvellous inven- 
tion which has enabled man to 
“put a girdle round the earth,” to 
hold direct converse with the anti- 
podes, and to annihilate time and 
space. Now, while in no way 
gainsaying the wonderful nature 
of the invention, or depreciating its 
importance and general usefulness 
to mankind, we may be permitted 
to observe that these great advan- 
tages are not entirely without draw- 
back. The telegraph is not always, 
or to everybody, the unmitigated 
boon and blessing enthusiastic ad- 
mirers have represented it to be. 
As a messenger, it is distinctly uncer- 
tain; and those who have suffered 
from this uncertainty may perhaps 
be pardoned if they look with some- 
what diminished fervour on the 
boon conferred upon them. In 
short, there is to this, as to most 
questions, another side; and it is 
with this other side that we pro- 
pose to deal in the fc!lowing pages. 

We have said that, as a mes- 
senger, the telegraph is uncertain. 
Thereby we mean that—to some 
extent from causes which we shall 
hereafter endeavour to indicate— 
there is always more or less uncer- 
tainty attaching to a telezram, both 
in regard to the length of time it 
may be on its journey, and in re- 
gard to the way in which the word- 
ing may be reproduced. Especially 
on this latter point is it, that there 
is so much liability to go wrong. 
Too often some kind of tricksy 
spirit, some telegraphic Puck, seems 
to preside over the destinies of the 
telegram, with malicious perversity 
altering the sense, and seeming to 
take a pleasure in thwarting Man, 
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and playing practical jokes upon 
him. 

It might @ priori be imagined 
that, though the telegraph must of 
necessity share the common lot of 
things human—that of being liable 
to err—yet no exceptional tendency 
in that direction ought to exist. 
So far as concerns the mechanical 
part of the invention, this is un- 
doubtedly so; the mechanical part 
rarely fails. Although we have it 
on the authority of the Postmaster- 
General, in one of his reports, that 
on one occasion a party of friends 
telegraphed that they were “all 
right,” which, owing to a mechani- 
cal defect of the apparatus, came 
out that they were “all tight;” yet, 
on the whole, errors which arise 
from defects of apparatus are, we 
believe, very rare. It is the “ per- 
sonal equation” which has to be 
allowed for. The human element 
plays so considerable a part in 
matters telegraphic, that the human 
propensity to err finds proportion- 
ately wide scope. And this tells 
in two ways. It applies to him 
who sends a telegram as well as to 
the operator who manipulates it. 
Imagine for a moment what the 
process is: you, let us say, wish to 
send a telegram; you write out 
your message; perhaps you pride 
yourself on your handwriting (most 
people do who write indistinctly), 
but you are not aware how incom- 
pletely you form many of your let- 
ters, and how easy it is for a stran- 
ger to your handwriting to misread 
some of the words, especially if 
the indistinct words happen to be 
names. Hence liability the first 
to error. The intelligent telegraph 
clerk (or not intelligent, as the case 
may be) reads over your message to 
himself, and reads it, as he ima- 
gines, correctly. “ Not so, however. 
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One of the words—say “ten ”—is 
written so as to look more like 
“two;” and he reads it for “two.” 
The sense of the message is in 
no way affected, and he does not 
question the word. Or it may be a 
name which looks to the clerk more 
like some other name. Supposing, 
however, that he reads the word 
correctly, the chances are great that 
the clerk who despatches will fall 
into the very error which the for- 
mer has avoided. Thus, even in 
the initial stage there is a great lia- 
bility to error. This is increased 
by the fact that telegrams so often 
have to be written in a hurry; and 
it is astonishing what mistakes we 
all make in such circumstances. 
It is by no means an unknown 
occurrence for persons to omit to 
insert the essential word in a tele- 
gram; while, we have heard, it is 
not at all infrequent for them to 
put down as the address the name 
of some totally different town from 
that which they had in their minds, 
and imagined they had written. 
But even supposing these shoals 
avoided, the rocks ahead are many. 
Each telegraph operator takes down 
the words as he receives them; and 
his liability to error is twofold. He 
may rightly apprehend the words, 
and yet in writing make one or 
more so indistinct that when he or 
another operator comes to transmit 
the message a stage further, the 
words are misread; or he may mis- 
apprehend the signals sent to him, 
and thus write down a wrong word. 
When this possibility of going 
astray is multiplied, as it often is 
several times, by the message hav- 
ing to undergo several separate 
transmissions, perhaps the marvel 
is that so many thousands of tele- 
grams should go right, rather than 
that out of the whole number many 
should go wrong. 

In any system of symbols for 
letters, consisting of such simple 
elements as the telegraph alphabet 








does—viz., dots and dashes—it is 
inevitable that there should be con- 
siderable similarity between the 
symbols of some words,—a similar- 
ity which is, of course, productive of 
mistakes. We may take it that the 
Morse system of telegraph symbols, 
having been adopted universall 
throughout the telegraphing weal, 
is the best for the purpose that has 
been devised; and we presume 
that it is not likely now to be 
improved upon. And yet there 
are many words which are so 
perilously alike that errors in them 
are sure to recur from time to time. 
To name but one instance, “ bad” 
and “dead” are composed of the 
same number of dots and dashes, 
the sole difference being that there 
is in “dead” a “space” or pause 
wanting in “bad ”—a difference so 
slight as to require the nicest per- 
ception to distinguish it. We 
will give the two words in Morse 
spelling, so as to afford an ocular 
demohstration :— - 


- b a d 
Bad = —--:- _— se. 
e a d 


Dead = — 


It unfortunately happens that un- 
educated people have a special — 
affection for the phrase, “He is 
bad,” for “He is ill;” and this 
phrase, when used in telegrams, 
thus: “Father is bad, come 
directly,” gets altered into “ Father 
is dead, come directly.” 

The universal adoption of the 
telephone, should that ever become 
practicable, would, we fear, by no 
means do away with the evil. The 
nature of the errors would change, 
that is all. They would be such 
as arise from mishearing; and it 
is open to question whether they 
would not be quite as numerous 
and just as perplexing. Telegraph- 
ing is a species of dictation; and 
any one who has had-experience 
of the way in which, under dicta- 
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tion of a subject totally incompre- 
hensible to the writer, the most 
ludicrous mistakes will be made, 
will not be surprised at the curious 
freaks the telegraph sometimes in- 
dulges in. The only mode in 
which its Puck-like mischief-mak- 
ing oo can ever be curbed is 
by the introduction of a universal 
system of transmitting the identical 
writing of the senders of telegrams. 
The only blunders that we then 
should have to complain of would 
be our own; and to our own faults 
we are all inclined to be charitable. 
But such a consummation is prob- 
ably chimerical, or only destined for 
our posterity. There is, indeed, in 
existence an instrument for sending 
the original writing by telegraph, 
but it can at present be regarded 
only as a scientific toy. 

So long as our confessedly im- 

rfect system remains, errors must 
be expected: but as errors will be 
numerous in proportion as the 
sources from which they arise are 
numerous, anything which tends 
to diminish those sources must be 
welcome; and a few suggestions, 
with respect to the mode of fram- 
ing telegraphic messages, so that 
they may not offer unnecessary 
traps for the unwary operator, will 
no doubt be acceptable as contri- 
buting to this result. 

And here we must first combat a 
popular delusion. It is commonly 
supposed that brevity is the essence 
of a telegram, and that the shorter 
a message can be the better: that 
if you have a thing to say in ten 
words, it is better to say it in 
seven; if you have a thing to say 
in seven, it is better to say it in 
five. This appears to be the creed 
of the general telegram-sender. No 
doubt, if his sole object be to swell 
the revenues of the State, his pro- 
cedure is laudable: but there are 
other considerations to be taken 
into account; and if he wishes his 
telegrams to be rendered in such 


guise that they shall be understood 
par qui de droit, he will strive 
rather to make the wording plain 
than laconic. Redundancy is of 
course to be avoided, but too great 
brevity is equally to be eschewed. 
Laconic writing, it is to be borne 
in mind, tends to obscurity; ob- 
scurity makes it impossible for the 
telegraph operator to know when 
he is sending sense and when non- 
sense; and if he has no guide as to 
what he is sending, the chances 
are at least equal that he will go 
astray. 

There is, no doubt, another mo- 
tive which weighs with some, and 
that is the desire that the message 
should not be intelligible to the 
officials through whose hands it 
will pass. But it is short-sighted 
policy to make the wording obscure, 
in order to frustrate hypothetic 
official curiosity. If secrecy is 
important, it would be better to 
use a cipher. In the majority of 
cases, however, the true plan is to 
take the officials into your con- 
fidence, and write your message in 
such guise that he who runs may 
real. As an illustration of the 
ingenuity with which people will 
express themselves, as if for the 
very ee of defeating their 
own object, we may cite the follow- 
ing: A lady, some short time 
since, telegraphed, “Send them 
both thanks,” by which she meant, 
“Thank you; send them both”— 
(the “both” referred to two ser- 
vants). The telegram reached its 
destination as “Send them both 
back,” thus making sense as the 
official mind would understand it, 
but a complete perversion of the 
meaning of the writer. Nothing 
was gained by putting it in this 
way; the cost of the message 
would have been just the same if 
put differently; and as the tele- 
graph ignores stops, the m 
as it stood read like nonsense. It 
happens that “th” is not unlike 
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“b” in the Morse alphabet; and 
this, coupled with the fact that 
“back” seemed to be required as 
the last word, fully explains the 
error. 

But affectionate redundancy may 
also offer traps to the unwary. The 
following telegram was once sent: 
“Thankful to say little girl born 
safely; dear mother very nicely, 
having had a short and easy time.” 
By the substitution of one single 
letter for another the whole sense 
was changed. This was how it 
reached its destination: ‘ Thank- 
ful to say little girl born safely 
dead, mother very nicely,” &e. If 
the reader will imagine that sen- 
tence being spelt out to him, he 
will see that having received the 
words, “Little girl born safely, 
dea—,” no other letter than “d” 
could present itself to his mind; 
and so it was with the telegraph 
operator, who was so fully possess- 
ed with the idea of “dead” that 
he paid no heed to the final sig- 
nals. 

We may roughly classify the 
different kinds of errors perpetrated 
by the telegraph into: 1st, Errors 
which are due to pure guessing— 
sheer carelessness, we may call it 
—against which nothing is proof. 
2d, Errors closely akin to the first, 
but in which the first letter or two 
are common to both words. These 
can often be obviated by careful 
wording. In the instance quoted 
above, if the clearly superfluous 
“dear” had been eliminated, a 
mistake, which made the message 
read like a grim joke, would not 
have been committed. 3d, There 
are errors due to the similarity, 
more or less great, between the sig- 
nals of different words. Obvious- 
ness of meaning will often help to 
prevent these also. 

We will now present to the reader 
a curious collection of telegraph 
blunders, illustrative of the three 
categories we have mentioned. The 
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names, we need scarcely remark, 
are in all cases fictitious. The first 
category, as we have said, consists 
of blunders of sheer guessing ; and 
these in their turn may be sub- 
divided into two classes: 1st, Those 
in which the different idea con- 
veyed is an allied or a cognate 
idea, or a widely different idea; 
and 2d, Those in which the dif- 
ferent idea conveyed is the exact 
opposite to the original idea. Let 
us take those in which a cognate 
or a widely different idea is given. 
Here we have: “Send three tons 
linseed oi/,” transmitted as, “Send 
three tons linseed meal.” —“ Please 
to send us fifteen waggons of Bur- 
gie daily till further orders,” trans- 
mitted as, “ Please to send us fifteen 
tons of Burgie daily till further 
orders.” —“ Send us two waiters,” 
transmitted as, “Send us twenty 
waiters.” —‘*‘ Warmest sympathy to 
Ellen and yourself in your sad 
loss,” transmitted as, “ Warmest 
congratulations to- Ellen and your- 
self in your sad _ loss,” —“ Ask 
Lady Grantly if Cox can read 
aloud,” &c., rendered as, “Ask 
Lady Grantly if you can read aloud,” 
&c. “Cox” seems to have rather 
an unfortunate tendency to be con- 

verted into “you,” for here is — 
another case of it: “Have just 
written to Cox to send no more 
milk,” was rendered, “Have just 
written to you to send no more 
milk.” There is a distant resem- 
blance between the signals for the 
two words; but clearly in each 
case the mistake was the result 
of guessing, the operator setting 
down what he thought was likely, 
instead of listening accurately to 
what was sent.— “Will be at 
home this evening,” was rendered, 
“Will be at home to-morrow even- 
ing.” There seems to be a fatality 
about appointment telegrams. The 
days of the week are perpetually 
transformed, and ‘the hours of 
meeting changed. Monday is 
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changed into to-day, and to-day 
into Monday or to-morrow ; Thurs- 
day is changed into Twesday, and 
Tuesday into Thursday ; Saturday 
into Sunday or Wednesday ; and so 
on. It is related that on one occa- 
sion an invitation to dinner on 
Sunday was altered to an invita- 
tion for Monday. The recipient, 
on telegraphing to know whether 
“ Sunday or Monday” was meant, 
had his telegram altered to “Satur- 
day or Monday;” and the final 
answer of “Sunday” was turned 
into “ Tuesday.” “ Meet me at half- 
past seven”—a not uncommon time 
for theatre appointments — often 
reaches the destinee as, “ Meet me 
at half-past eleven”—the fact being 
that seven and eleven, when not 
‘distinctly written, are easily con- 
founded. “TI shall be at my office 
at nine,” arrives as, “I shall be at 
my office at one.” But these blun- 
ders being of a common kind, 
we need not multiply instances 
of them. Let us return to our 
list. “ Just received a salmon from 
London,” was rendered, “ Just re- 
ceived a balioon from London”! 
An order to a butcher ran thus: 
“Please send me two hind-quar- 
ters of lamb for to-morrow.” This 
was altered to, “Please send 
me two hind- quarters of lamb 
for dinner.” —“ Please come quick- 
ly, prepared to sleep. We want 
you. Bring some soles, if possible.” 
The telegraph operator improved 
this into, “ Please come quickly, 
oe mages to sleep. We want you. 

ring some clothes, if possible.” 
His mind evidently resisted the 
notion that it could be fish that 
was to be brought, and “clothes” 
seemed the more likely object of 
the sender’s solicitude. A tele- 
gram addressed to a_ fish -sales- 
man read as follows: “Send ten 
fresh hares as early as you can.” 
This was improved into, “Send 
ten fresh soles as early as you 
ean.” Here the idea of asking 
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a fishmonger to supply hares evi- 
dently struck the clerk as absurd. 
He therefore used his _intelli- 
gence (?). In the next case, the 
clerk clearly did not use his intel- 
ligence, or he would hardly have 
turned a telegram from a lady of 
title to a waiter: “ Come and wait 
to-night. Sorry to give such short 
notice ;” into “Come and dine 
to-night. Sorry to give such 
short notice.” The next is a 
very ingenious perversion: “ Met 
John at Brighton. Train leaves 
Horsham at 10 minutes past 7.” 
This was rendered, “ Meet train 
at Brighton,” &c.—“ Will leave 
by train arriving at quarter past 
siz,” was rendered, “ Will leave 
by train arriving at quarter past, 
Thursday.” —“1f possible, come 
up to-morrow express,” was ren- 
dered, “If possible, come up to- 
morrow evening.” —‘ Let my coat 
and waistcoat be sent down to- 
morrow evening,’ was rendered, 
“Let my coat and waistcoat be 
in town to-morrow evening.” A 
husband telegraphs to his wife, 
“Be sure and wrap up warm,” 
&c. It is rendered, “Be here 
and wrap up warm,” d&c.— The 
wedding is at St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, house thirty-nine Margaret 
Street; do come.” This is ren- 
dered, “The wedding is at St. 
James’s Piccadilly house they dine 
Margaret Street; do come.” The 
introduction of “ Number” before 
“thirty-nine” would have prevent- 
ed the blunder. The operator 
evidently went to sleep between the 
“th” and “ine,” and guessed that 
“they dine” was what had been 
signalled to him.—*t Your aunt Kate 
died this morning at 20 minutes 
past 11; will write particulars.” 
This was rendered, “ Your aunt 
came direct this morning at 20 
minutes past 11; will write partic- 
ulars.” Wide as this is from the 
original, one sees how the mistake 
was made. “Kate” has only a 
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dot and a dash less than “came,” 
and the operator conceiving he had 
missed them, took “came” for the 
word intended. This would agree 
with his notions of what was the 
likely word. Having thus arrived 
at “ Your aunt came,” the next word 
beginning “di—” pointed to “ di- 
rect” as the likely word, and down he 
jotted it. The last three words of 
the sentence might have shown him 
to be following a wrong clue, and 
might have made him pause before 
committing himself to his interpre- 
tation of the message, had he not 
had a lively experience of sentences 
which seemed to him the veriest 
jumbles, but which were in truth 
the messages as worded by the 
senders. Indeed the jargon in which 
many people indulge is quite as 
like nonsense as the worst results 
of the telegraph operator’s manipu- 
lations. A gentleman on one occa- 
sion telegraphed to a friend that 
“he had had a fair passage [across 
the Channel], but not a glide,” 
meaning thereby that it had not 
been altogether smooth. This out- 
of-the-way expression fairly beat 
his correspondent, and it was some 
time before the latter would believe 
that those words had been written 
in sober earnest by his friend, and 
were not some ingenious perversity 
on the part of the telegraph. But 
to return. “Shall be glad to have 
bus to ourselves if you can get one 
to meet us,” was converted into, 
“Shall be glad to have you to our- 
selves if you can get one to meet 
us.” Here again the last words 
might have been expected to put 
the clerk on his guard, and warn 
him that there must be a mistake 
somewhere. But we cannot help 
thinking that a Nemesis was at 
work to punish the writer for using 
that most objectionable word 
“bus.” If brevity was his aim, 
why not write, “We should like 
an omnibus to ourselves”? This 
would have even had the advan- 
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tage of being a word shorter. The 
next is a very wide guess; the 
clerk seems to have been “ wool- 
gathering:” “Reduce wool shirt- 
ings one farthing per yard,” was 
rendered, “Reduce wool estimates 
one farthing per yard.”—“ Meet 
me at the Peabody statue, Royal 
Exchange, precisely at 2,” was 
rendered by a clerk ignorant or ob- 
livious of topography, “ Meet me 
at the Peabody statue, Royal Ex- 
change, Piccadilly, at 2.” —“ Has 
Mr. Delaporte come to you? Please 
answer yes or no,” was render- 
ed, “ Can Mr. Delaporte come to 
you? Please answer yes or no.”— 
“Mary will be home in the even- 
ing,” was rendered, “Mary is iil, 
be home in the evening.”—*I 
hope you will be glad to hear 
your sister has consented to an en- 
gagement with father’s approval.” 
This was rendered, “I hope you 
will be glad to hear your sister has 
consented to an engagement with 
father’s apostle.” Puck must have 
been in a very waggish mood here! 
—“All going well; a little girl 
at 7 o’clock this morning,” was 
rendered, “ All going well; a little 
jire at 7 o’clock this morning,” 
which must have rather alarmed 
the recipients, who were expecting ~ 
to hear of a birth. The blunder 
was probably due to some one’s bad 
writing. It might, however, have 
been prevented, if “born” had 
been inserted after “little girl ;” 
and by the omission of the super- 
fluous word “ o’clock,” equal brev- 
ity would have been attained.— 
“Come here at quarter to five, in- 
stead of to Princes Gate,” was sent 
as, “Come home at quarter to five 
instead of to Princes Gate.”—“ As 
this is the last we shall see of 
Jenny for a long while, we had 
rather not part till Friday,” was 
altered into, “As this is the last 
we shall see of Jenny for a long 
while, we had rather not wart 
till Friday.” The next is to a 
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doctor about a patient who is un- 
able to leave his room. “We 
should be glad if you could see Mr. 
Vincent to-morrow at your leisure,” 
which was rendered, “ We should 
be glad if you could see Mr. Vincent 
to-morrow at your residence.” Doc- 
tors are particularly unfortunate in 
their telegrams. One doctor had 
tidings sent to him that a patient 
was suffering from “nausea,” which 
was delivered to him as “hensia ;” 
another message mentioned that 
some one was suffering from St. 
Vitus’s dance, which reached its 
destination as “ suffering from a vile 
dance.” ‘ Meet me at Midland sta- 
tion at 12.50. Wire me to Knight 
if you can’t come.” This was ren- 
dered, “ Meet me at Midland station 
at 12.50. Wire me to night if you 
can’t come,”—a blunder clearly due 
to the awkward construction of the 
sentence. “At Knight’s” would 
have been just as short, and would 
have avoided the danger. The fol- 
lowing is a lively specimen of an 
operator’s intelligence: “We hear 
there is sickness at college,” is turn- 
ed by him or her—for the “tele- 
graph” is of both sexes—into, “ We 
hear there is examination at col- 
lege.” —“ Will come home immedi- 
| by next train,” was rendered, 
“Will you come immediately by 
next train,” leading the unfortunate 
recipient to take a useless and costly 
journey. “Shall be home usual 
time, my brother’s wife going to 
see him,” was rendered, “Shall be 
home usual time, my brothers were 
going to see him.” Here, again, 
one word more would have saved 
the mistake, viz., “ is,” after “ wife ;” 
and the omission of “my” would 
have compensated for the insertion 
of the auxiliary verb. “Send with 
flowers to-morrow one bridal and 
six bridesmaids’ bouquets.” This 
was felicitously rendered, “Send 
with flowers to-morrow one. bridal 
wreath, six bridesmaids’ bouquets,” 
the operator being apparently of 
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mind that a wreath must be wanted 
for the bride. “I cannot ask you 
to dinner this evening, as shall be 
without cook,” was turned into the 
following pleasing intimation: “I 
cannot ask you to dinner this even- 
ing, as shall be with you,” which 
must have somewhat perplexed the 
recipient. He was not, however, 
so cruelly treated as the recipient 
of the telegram, “Don’t fail this 
evening; Lord Dash is coming,” 
which was happily altered into, 
“Don’t call this evening; Lord 
Dash is coming;” or as the lady 
who sent an advertisement for a 
lady’s-maid to the ‘ Times,’ the last 
words of which were, “personal 
character indispensable,” and who 
had the pleasure of seeing it printed, 
owing to some vagary of the tele- 
graph, as “personal character un- 
desirable.” ‘Send no more cork- 
screws until I advise you,” was ren- 
dered, “Send on more corkscrews 
until I advise you,” with the result 
that can be imagined. The fore- 
going blunders have all, more or 
less, their comic side; but the three 
following are of a graver nature. 
“Your mother is better,” was ren- 
dered, “‘ Your mother is dead.”— 
“ Peter’s father dead; should not 
I go?” was rendered, “ Peter’s 
here dead; should not I go?”— 
“ Cannot go to the theatre to-night. 
Baby no worse.” The last three 
words were altered into “ Baby no 
more.” It is a curious fact that 
“no more” and “no worse” have 
a decided tendency to become con- 
verted the one into the other. 
Messages conveying the tidings 
that invalids are no worse, are 
translated into the intelligence 
that they are “no more;” whilst 
announcements that persons are 
“no more” become news that they 
are “no worse.” In this instance, 
the words were intended to reassure 
the husband; but the telegraph 
clerk, not knowing the circum- 
stances, imagined that they were 
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intended to explain why the wife 
could not go to the theatre. By 
substituting in such a case the phrase 
“not any: worse” for “no worse,” 
the danger might be avoided. 

We now come to the blunders of 
our second category —viz., those 
conveying the exact opposite to the 
idea intended. And here, while 
some part of the fault may occasion- 
ally be set down to the authors of 
the telegrams, we must confess that 
Puck is revealed in his most mis- 
chievous mood. What else can 
explain the tratslation of a plain 
message like “ We can dine with 
you to-night,” into “We cannot 
dine with you to-night”? Or 
“We can supply the machine you 
ask for,” into “ We cannot supply 
the machine you ask for’? Or 


“They are unsold,” into “They 
are sold”? Or “Send to Victoria 
by jirst train,” into “Send to Vic- 
toria by Jast train”? Or “I hope 
to see you some time this evening,” 
into “I hope to see you some time 


this morning”? Or “Henry is 
gradually getting better ; will write 
to-night,” into “ Henry is gradually 
getting weaker; will write to- 
night”? Or “Character very un- 
satisfactory,” into “ Character very 
satisfactory”? Or “Send by first 
boat to-morrow bushel sample 
wheat,” into “Send by first train 
to-morrow bushel sample wheat” ? 
Or “ Added fifteen,” into “ Deducted 
fifteen”? Or “Our rooms are Jet,” 
into “ Our rooms are ready”? while 
contrariwise “ The rooms are ready,” 
was turned into “The rooms are 
let”? Or “J shall be home to-night 
for dinner,” into “ Shall not be home 
to-night for dinner”? Or, finally, 
“Love to you all. I am very well,” 
into “Love to you all. I am very 
ali”? 

On the other hand, abbreviations 
or awkwardly constructed sentences 
must sometimes share the blame. 
Thus “ Please not come,” was ren- 
dered, “ Please do come.” And this 
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has happened more than once; the 
operator evidently imagining that if 
“not” had really been intended, the 
sentence would have consisted of 
four words, “ Please do not come ;” 
but being assured by his fellow- 
operator at the other end of the wire 
that there were only three, he re- 
fused to trust to the evidence of his 
senses, and preferred to follow the 
light of his reason. The one told 
him “not,” the other “do.” He 
chose “do.” “Don’t come this af- 
ternoon,” was rendered, “ You come 
this afternoon.” Here again, though 
the abbreviation is in itself no ex- 
cuse for such a blunder, yet the ab- 
sence of it would no doubt have 
prevented the mistake. All ab- 
breviations in telegrams are mis- 
chievous, but none more so than 
“can’t.” It is perpetually bein 
altered into “can;” and yet, with 
that perversity for defeating their 
own objects which too frequently 
characterises mortals, “ can’t” seems 
to be used in almost every telegram 
in which “cannot” should appear. 
We hold that it would be only 
benevolent on the part of the 
authorities to erase “can’t” from 
the dictionary, so far as its use in | 
telegrams is concerned. 
Just as “no worse” and “no. 
more,” we saw, had a tendency to- 
wards mutual conversion, so “all 
is over” and “all is well” we find 
have a similar tendency. Thus 
a simple announcement, “All is 
over” was rendered “ All is well.” 
And “Come home to-morrow, 
all is well,” was rendered, “Come 
home to-morrow, all is over.” 
These expressions are to be avoid- 
ed, as it evidently to a great ex- 
tent depends on the turn of mind 
of the operator which way they 
come out. The first operator was 
no doubt of. a. hopeful tendency, 
and thought the message must be 
of a reassuring character. The 
second was gloomy, and turned 
brightness into sorrow. In both 
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cases the result was equally unfor- 
tunate.—We had just now a mis- 
take of “ill” for “well.” Here 
is another, “ Worse news of baby. 
Come directly. I am well. Answer 
what time to expect you,” which 
was rendered, “ Worse news of 
baby. Come directly. I am #il. An- 
swer what time to expect you.” 

The juxtaposition of “I am well” 
with “worse news of baby, come 
directly,” no doubt threw the clerk 
off his guard, and led him to ima- 
gine the news must all be bad. 

y writing, “I am well, but baby 
is worse, come directly,” d&c., the 
sender would have guided the 
operator’s mind to the real state 
of the case. 

It is astonishing, but true, that 
of all messages likely to go wrong, 
none are more so than those con- 
sisting of a single word. The brief 
response “yes” is sent as “no,” 
the response “no” is sent as “ yes.” 
And this mistake will be made 
even by operators who have the 
‘ word plainly written before their 
eyes, and who, it would therefore 
have been thought, could not pos- 
sibly make it. A telegram once 
consisted of the solitary word “ Bis- 
cuits.” It came out at the other 
end “ Yes” ! 

The following mistakes, slight 
telegraphically, would not be slight 
to those concerned.—‘ We will 
come to-day if you do not telegraph 
that it is inconvenient,” was rend- 
ered, “ We will come to-day if you 
do not telegraph, but it is incon- 
venient,” The signals for “ that” 
and “but” are almost identical, 
the sole difference lying in the 
spaces or pauses, thus :— 


;. = 6 * 


that = — eocoe ta = 
b s 
Dut = a cee cme oe 
The same 


applies to the two 
following: “ Serbary address 54 
High Street, Wantage, leaves Lon- 
don,” &c., was rendered, “Burbury 
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address is 4 High Street, Wan- 
tage,” &c. 


5 4 
54 = eeree e+ ta 
i 8 4 
fi ee nie: 0 66;) ees 


“Please to get a calf if possible 
either to-morrow or Thursday, and 
send it in a cattle-waggon,” was 
rendered, “ Please to meet a calf if 
possible either to-morrow or Thurs- 
day, and send it in a cattle-waggon.” 
g e t 
get = a= ae -_ = 
mee t 


meet = 


“We have got a man,” was ren- 
dered, “We have not a man.” 
Here the error was caused by the 
dropping of a dash. 

The last series of telegraphic 
freaks we intend to lay before the 
reader consists of errors which have 
evidently arisen from guessing on 
the part of the clerk after the first 
two or three letters of the word have 
been signalled. Parenthetically we 
may observe that “expect” and 
“except,” “decided” and “ declin- 
ed,” are words which often get con- 
founded from this cause. “Send 
brougham to Works this afternoon,” 
was rendered, “Send brougham to 
Worksop this afternoon ;” and this 
happening in the neighbourhood of 
Worksop, to Worksop the brougham 
went. “Have twelve pieces in 
stock, but they are two shades,” was 
rendered, “ Have twelve pieces in 
stock, but they are two shillings.” 
This error is not uncommon in mer- 
cers’ telegrams, telegraph clerks 
thinking apparently little about 
colour but much about prices. 
“Send immediately three bottles 
champagne to Granchester,” was 
rendered, “Send immediately three 
bottles champagne to Grand- 
mother.” —“ Carriage has arrived. 
Send cheque by afternoon post,” 
was cleverly rendered, “ Carriage 
has arrived. Send chaise by after- 
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noon post.” — “Your bacon has 
been forwarded,” was converted into 


“Your banker has been forwarded,” ° 


the operator probably supposing 
that “forwarded” was a delicate 
way of putting some unpleasant 
news anent the banker, equivalent, 
perhaps, to “run in.”—“T shall 
be home towards evening,” was ren- 
dered, “I shall be home to-morrow 
evening.” — “Shall arrive at 7 
o’clock. Shall walk on towards Shir- 
ley, and you can meet me with the 
trap,” was rendered, “Shall arrive 
at 7 o’clock. Shall walk on to-mor- 
row. Shirley and you can meet me 
with the trap.” — “Sorry I can- 
not come. Z'om will meet Mr. Bev- 
erley as arranged,” was rendered, 
“Sorry I cannot come to-morrow, 
Will meet Mr. Beverley as arranged.” 
In these last three cases it will 
be observed the clerk’s mind was 
so dominated by a sense of time 
that he could not conceive of any 
other word in such context begin- 
ning “to—” than “to-morrow.”— 
“ Please expect me on Monday after- 
noon. I am called away urgently 
in opposite direction,” was render- 
ed, ‘‘ Please excuse me on Monday 
afternoon. I am called away unez- 
pectedly in opposite direction.” — 
“The whole of us except the babies 
and nurses start to-day,” was ren- 
dered, “The whole of us expect the 
babies and nurses, start to-day.” 
—“You will be excluded if your 
contributions are not received by 
to-night’s post:” this, which was 
apparently sent by some building 
or benefit society to a lax member, 
must have rather astonished that 
individual when he received it 
in the following terms: “ You 
will be expected if your contribu- 
tions are not received by to-night’s 
post.” It was just what he thought 
he would not be. Another building 
society telegram read as follows: 
“You will no doubt remember it 
was decided to meet at the Eagle 
to-night to discuss rules.” This 
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was rendered, “ You will no doubt 
remember it was declined to meet 
at the Eagle to-night to discuss 
rules.” — “I send two hundred 
pamphlets this post. Please des- 
patch forthwith.” The last three 
words were altered into, “Please 
destroy forthwith.” We do not 
know what the pamphlets were, 
but we should not be surprised if 
this freak of the telegraph only 
somewhat hastened their natural 
fate. “If haddocks are good, send 
me one tun to-day,” was converted 
into, “If haddocks are good, send 
me one turbot to-day.” A tele- 
gram began thus: “ Consternation 
amongst the grocers,” which was 
rendered in a way which the clerk 
no doubt thought much more effect- 
ive: “ Constantinople amongst the 
grocers!’ A telegram consisted of 
but one word, “ Hngaged.” It reach- 
ed its destination as “ Hngland.”— 
“Send my boots by first passenger 
train,” was altered into, “Send my 
boxes by first passenger train.” — 
“Please come at once. Bring Dot 
with you to look after Jim.” This 
was rendered, “ Please come at 
once. Bring doctor with you to 
look after Jim.”—“ Father leaves 
here by three-fifteen train; let the 
children be at the station,” was - 
rendered, “Father leaves here by 
three-fifteen train; let the carriage 
be at the station.” 

As we indicated at the beginning 
of this article, in addition to the 
risks of contrariety in the sense, 
there are also risks of delay or of 
total failure of the telegram, and 
from a similar cause — namely, 
mistakes in the signalling of the 
address. Names are always a great 
stumbling-block to the clerks, and 
addresses are composed of names. 
Most of us have tricks of writing 
names in any but a distinct fashion ; 
and although the Post-office per- 
sistently reminds us, on the forms 
given to us to write our telegrams 
on, that the writing should be 
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plain, this advice, like most other 
advice, is but too often neglected. 
Hence many telegrams get alto- 
gether astray, sometimes to the not 
slight discomfiture of those into 
whose ‘hands they fall, and who, 
unwitting that any error has been 
made, forthwith act upon them. 
It is related that a woman residing 
in some small street in Manchester 
once received what appeared to be 
a summons from her husband to 
come up to him in London. Very 
much alarmed, she at once started. 
On her way she got into conversa- 
tion with another woman who was 
in the same carriage, and who she 
found was also going up to see her 
husband, who was in London ill. 
This woman had been expecting to 
receive a telegram from her hus- 
band, and, not hearing, had grown 
anxious, and had finally set off 
without the telegram. Further 
parley revealed the fact that their 
names were the same; that their 
husbands’ names were the same; 
that they both lived in the same 
— in Manchester; and it 
nally transpired that the telegram 
which had been delivered to the 
firsts woman was the very one 
which the second had been wait- 
ing for—the error in delivery 
having been caused by some such 
mistake as “Hamilton Street” 
for “ Henrietta Street,”—a mistake 
very likely attributable to want of 
distinctness in the writing. An- 
other curious case of coincidence of 
which we have heard, was that of 
a telegram addressed, “John Still- 
ingwise, Brookdean, nr. Kirkby 
Lonsdale,” from Robert Stilling- 
wise, his brother, begging him to 
come at once to him at a hotel 
which he indicated, in Leeds. The 
address “ Brookdean” was in some 
way altered, and the telegram was 
delivered to another John Stilling- 
wise living somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kirkby Lonsdale. This 


unfortunate man, who had not heard 
anything of his brother Robert for 


“some twenty years, at once start- 


ed off in stormy, wintry weather, 
reached Leeds in the evening, and 
was told by the landlord that he 
could not see his brother that night, 
as he was very far from weli, and 
had gone to bed. The next morn- 
ing he was ushered into Robert 
Stillingwise’s room, expecting to 
see this long-lost brother, when, to 
his extreme astonishment and dis- 
gust, he found himself confronted 
by an utter stranger ! 

These are the drawbacks to tele- 
graphy, which we have dwelt upon 
here because we think there is not 
only a humorous but also an in- 
structive side to the picture. The 
moral of our remarks is, Avoid ex- 
cessive brevity, and especially ob- 
scurity ; write every word with the 
distinctness, not that you would 
consider sufficient in a letter to a 
friend, but that you would aim at 
in writing to an illiterate person. 
Above all, let there be no doubtful- 
ness about your writing of names. 
It is true that a strict following of 
these rules will not insure total im- 
munity,—with such a subtle instra- 
ment, nothing can; but you may at 
any rate guard yourself from a good 
many risks, and that is much. 

Moreover, it must in fairness be 
borne in mind that although these 
errors, and many like them, have 
actually occurred, yet these are 
picked cases, and must be taken 
as exceptional and not average in- 
stances of the mode in which tele- 
grams are conveyed. If our readers 
will but remember what we have 
said as to avoiding certain phrases, 
and will follow our advice as to 
distinctness both in the wording 
and the writing of their telegrams, 
we shall not have written in vain. 
They will find that they have com- 
paratively little to fear from the 
“ Freaks of the Telegraph.” 
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LIGHTER SPANISH POETRY, IN ENGLISH 


ROMANCE, 





(QuinTANA: Poesias Castellanas, ii. 116.) 


“« La nifia morena 
Que yendo d la fuente.” 


Fiz upon the nut-brown maiden ! 

Much to blame she is that, loosing 

By the well-spring’s side her ear-rings, 
Dropped and lost them in the water. 

“ Just three months ago to-day ’tis 
That my lover, ere he parted, 

Gave to me those golden ear-rings,— 
Padlocks twain to bar my listing 
Words of love from other suitors ; 
And I, careless o’er my washing 
Stooping, dropped them in the fountain : 
What will say my absent lover ? 

What but this? ‘She’s just as others ! 
They are all alike, these women!’ 

‘ Padlocks !’ he will say—‘no padlocks 
*Twas she wanted !—false keys rather 
Just to ope the doors to falsehood, 
Fickle change, and heartless jilting ! 
Every comer, every goer 
Finds her ears ajar to listen ! 

They are all alike, these women !’ 

‘ Now ’—he’ll say—‘ she’s happy, doubtless, 
Glad to know she needs not meet me 
Or on Sunday at the Office, 

Or on Thursday in the market.’ 

He will say,—‘ Her fickle love is 
Full of thousand tricks and treasons : 
They are all alike, these women!’ 
‘Ah!’ he’ll say—‘ she lured, the traitress ! 
With my trinkets in her tresses, 

Some new lover—let him steal them 

And the heart’s life from my bosom!’ 
Will he say so !—Then I’ll tell him 
Flatly that he lies to say it! 

We're not all alike, we women! 

I will tell him, that his jacket 

Of green serge to me is dearer 

Than the gold-brocaded mantle 

On the shoulders of a Marquis :— 

That the love which first I gave him 

In my heart is first for ever ! 
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We’re not all alike, we women! 
Ay—and tell him that, so long as 
Earth keeps rolling, what I say is 
True, if true he cares to find it. 

Oh! my eyesight’s joy and jewel! 
Cast me off to shame and scorning, 
If I change like other women !” 


Note.—I assume this—to which Quintana assigns neither date nor 
authorship—to be the motive of Lockhart’s “ Zara’s Ear-rings,” familiar 
to all readers of the “Spanish Ballads.” And I hope I need not say that 
I have not rendered it with any notion of rivalling Lockhart. But many 
admirers of his charming little paraphrase, who have not met with the 
Spanish text, may not be uninterested in seeing an attempt made at 
imitating the severe simplicity of the original. 

I know not whether the verses are pure Spanish, or Morisco-Spanish, 
as Lockhart evidently holds them to be, citing especially the mention 
of the “ Mass” and the “ Marquis” as suggestive of a Spanish graft upon 
a Moorish stock. I confess these lines seem to me to be just as fair evi- 
dence of Spanish origin as of Spanish interpolation. Without attempt- 
ing to treat the question exhaustively, I may be allowed to add that 
morena, according to the ordinary dictionaries, means not “ Moorish,” 
but “brown” or “brunette:” that the names of “Zara” and “ Muca” 
are, I think, of Lockhart’s own invention: and that Quintana does not 
place the lines among his specimens of “ Moorish” poetry. Be it how it 
may, the verses are true to nature in the mouth of either Christian or 


Moslem. 


ROMANCE JOCOSO. 


(QumnTANA: Poesias Castellanas, ii. 153.) 


** Toparonse en una venta 
La Muerte y Amor un dia.” 


Love and Death one day together 
’Neath a venta’s roof encountered, 

Just a little after sunset 

As the shades of night were deepening : 
Death to Madrid on her journey ; 

Love upon the road to Seville 

Trudged afoot,—his wares, that cost us 
All so dear, upon his shoulders. 

Both, methought, alike were flying 
Haply from the fangs of Justice: 

Since they both alike, by killing 

Other people, get their living. 

Soon as they were housed and seated, 
Love, on t’other curious gazing, 

Found her so exceeding ugly, 

That he could but smile, and smiling 
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Laughed outright as he addressed her: 
“ Ma’am, I own I scarce know how to 
Greet your ladyship,—for, certes, 
One so beautifully ugly 
Never in my life I met with!” 
Death, in fury at the insult, 
To her bowstring notched an arrow, 
Love the like; and both had started 
Out of doors to void the quarrel, 
But the landlord, quick between them, 
With a spit by way of truncheon, 
Forced them to shake hands and friendly 
Come together into supper. 
Fain to slumber in the kitchen 
Were they both—for ne’er a chamber 
Or a bed was in the ventae— 
E’en the host made shift without one. 
Quivers, arrows, bows were handed 
To the keeping of Marina— 
Strapping wench of all-work, waiting 
On the lodgers of the venta. 
Scarce ’twas yet the dawn of morning 
When Love, from the landlord claiming 
Back his arms, and paying duly 
What he owed, prepared for starting. 
But the host, unknowing, gave him, 
For his own, Death’s bow and arrows; 
And Love, marking not the blunder, 
Shouldered them and straight departed. 
Death slept later; then, awaking 
Heavy, languid, dull and dumpy, 
Took Love’s shafts and, with the weapons, 
All the virtue of their owner. 
Whence it chances, since that moment 
Love goes killing youths and maidens, 
Till it’s really hard to find one 
Past the age of five-and-twenty. 
While the arrows that Death looses— 
Whilome fatal to our elders— 
Nowadays but strike to kindle 
Passion’s fires in breasts of eighty. 

So the world’s turned topsy-turvy :— 
Love, who used to give life, takes it,— 
Death, who used to take it, gives it! 


















































Note.—Students of our dramatic literature will remember that this 
subject has been treated by Shirley in “Cupid and Death: a Masque,” 
to be found in vol. vi. of the edition of Giffard and Dyce. The scene 
is there also laid in “a fair house representing an inn or tavern.” 
But the exchange of arrows is not there accidental, but purposely effected 
by the “chamberlain” of the establishment. He says :— 
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‘But I have made my own revenge upon him [Cupid], 
For the hard-hearted that he sent me: 
And Death I have served a trick for all his huffing. 
They think not what artillery they ca 
Along with them: I have dey raga mp their arrows. 
How Death will fret to have his fury cozen’d ! 
And how will Love look pale when he shall find 
What a mortality his arrows make 
Among the lovers! Let the gods look to’t !” 


Of course mischances follow—some serious, some ludicrous; but things 
are ultimately set right by a re-exchange. Death is here, of course, male. 
But Death, in Italian, Spanish, and French, is feminine. Love here 
addresses Death distinctly as “Sefiora.” Ido not know whether there 
are many, or any, instances of Death being represented as femaie by the 
painters of those countries whose language makes the word feminine. 

I can make nothing of “guia” in line 48; and, at the suggestion of 
a Spanish friend, have ventured to read “guija.” Quintana gives neither 
date nor author’s name. 


REDONDILLA, FROM QUEVEDO. 


(QurntTANA: Poesias, iii. 238.) 


** Al infierné el Tracio Orfeo 
Su muger bab & buscar.” 


I 


Down into Hell travelled Orpheus the Thracian, 
Just to ask Pluto his wife to restore :— 

On foolisher errand to worser location 
Never, I warrant, went mortal before. 


Il. 


His lute as he twangled, the souls in perdition 
Stood for a moment at ease from their pains, 
Astounded yet more at the madman’s petition, 
Than at the harmony breathed in his strains. 


IIL. 
Hell’s dusky lord, his ——— resenting, 
Passed the worse sentence his law-books contain, 
And, with severity most unrelenting, 
Made him,—poor devil !—a husband again ! 


Iv. 
But though, to punish his suitor’s fatuity, 
He tied him again to his wife as before, 
Pleased with his song, for his music’s gratuity, 
Hinted how quickly to lose her once more. 


Note.—This last is in rhyme—as we English understand rhyme. The 
preceding two are in that assonantal rhythm which satisfies Spanish ears. 


H. K. 














In the latter part of last October 
I found myself in the lower slopes 
of the Apennines, on the shadowy 
hills of Vallombrosa. Its very name, 
which Milton has made familiar to 
English ears, has a poetic and ro- 
mantic attraction; and whenever it 
is pronounced, there rises in the 
memory his famous simile of the 
innumerable legions of angelic 
forms 

“who lay entranced 
bas - few | emo leaves, that strew the 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian 

shades 
High overarch’d imbower.” 

But of the many who know by 
heart these magical lines, how few 
there are to whom Vallombrosa is 
more than a sounding name—sug- 
gesting at best some vague place in 
the ideal realm of dreams, through 
whose dense Etrurian coverts of 
unnamed trees a fine poetic sun- 
light faintly shimmers, whose dim 
and shadowy paths and singing 
brooks are strewn by the ruffling 
winds of autumn with a wealth of 
innumerable leaves, and over which 
there hovers an undefined mysterious 
charm of unreality! Such at least it 
was to me before I visited it in the 
body. Nor did I find the dream those 
few lines had the power to evoke 
to my imagination, quite untrue 
to fact. Nothing could be more 
romantic, beautiful, and a wom 
in every way—whether sleeping an 
murmurous with whispers in the 
summer and autumn, with shadowy 
coverts for meditation, or rousing 
and wrestling with the storm-winds 
that descend upon it from the higher 
Apennines and assail its forests with 
their fury in the winter months. 
It is never tame or characterless, 
but silent, wild, lonely, secluded, 
gentle, or furious, according to the 
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mood of the season, and responsive 
to every touch of feeling and passion. 
I had been invited by a friend 
to pass a few days with her and 
her family in one of the most lone- 
ly regions of the large tract which 
bears the name of Vallombrosa. 
The once famous convent lies at 
a distance of about three miles 
from this spot; and here, in one 
of the hollows, they had hired an 
old deserted house, built centuries 
ago by the Medici as a stronghold 
and hunting-box, which they had 
fitted up and put into habitable 
condition as a summer retreat from 
the heats of Florence. Original 
the house was flanked by two tall 
towers, and was castellated in form; 
but within the last few years the 
present Government, caring little 
for the picturesque, and apparently 
seeking rather to obliterate than 
to preserve the traces of the past, 
had cruelly and for no sufficient 
reason levelled the two towers and 
razed the upper storey: so that the 
house is now a square unpictur- 
esque but solidly-built construction 
in stone, two storeys high, and with © 
walls massive enough to resist the 
assault of anything but modern can- 
non. Here my friends had made 
their summer home, far from all so- 
ciety and neighbours, to enjoy free- 
dom, solitude, and the silence and 
charm of nature. There is no high- 
way to lead the wandering tourist to 
their doors, and only friends who are 
willing to brave along romantic moun- 
tain-path practicable but to foot- 
passengers or donkeys, or treggie, 
nd their way to this solitary spot. 
These treggie are merely the r,s 
kind of sledge, made of two long 
solid planks, with a seat midway, 
which are trailed along the ground 
by patient slow-moving oxen. No 
2k 
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carriage on wheels could possibly 
bear the shock and strain of these 
rough roads, if roads they can be 
called, which rather resemble the 
rock-strewn ways worn by moun- 
tain-torrents. So one is not liable 
to morning calls in the latest of 
Worth’s dresses, God be thanked; 
but the foot-passenger in stout boots 
and country dress is amply repaid 
for his walk, whether he come by 
the way of Podere Nuovo on the 
north, along a winding path a 
the woods, or by the monastery on the 
south, by a road commanding the 
loveliest and largest views over an 
exquisite and varied valley strewn 
with far-gleaming villages and towns, 
bounded by swelling outlines of hills 
or mountains, one rising after anothgr 
against the soft sky. There, far away 
in the misty distance, can be seen 
the vague towers and domes of Flor- 
ence; and through the valley the 
Arno and the Sieve wind like silver 
bands of light, through olive-covered 
slopes and vineyards that lie silent 
in the blue haze of distance, spotted 
by wandering cloud-shades, and tak- 
ing every hue of changeful light from 
the pearly gleams of early morning 
to the gorgeous golden transmuta- 
tions of twilight and the deep inten- 
sity of moonlit midnight. Nearer, 
magnificent chestnuts throng the 
autumnal slopes, their yellow leaves 
glowing in the autumn sun. Sombre 
groves of firs, marshalled along the 
hillsides for miles, stand solemn and 
dark. Beech-trees rear at intervals 
their smooth trunks, or gather to- 
gether in close and murmurous con- 
clave. The lower growth of gorse, 
and broom, and brush, and feathered 
fern roughen the hills, where the 
axe has bereft them of their forest- 
growth; and in every direction are 
wild enchanting walks through light 
and shadow, alluring us on and on 
for miles. Here and there columns 
of wavering blue smoke tower and 
melt away into the soft sky, where 
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the‘ charcoal-bur ers are at work. 
Little brooks come trickling down 
at intervals, finding their devious 
way among the rocks and leaves, 
and singing to themselves a low 
and silvery song. Now and then 
a partridge whirs up beneath your 
feet, or a whistling woodcock sud- 
denly takes flight, or a startled hare 
with up-cocked tail may be seen 
tilting through the underbrush, or 
a sly fox steals cautiously away. 
These foxes, which are very numer- 
ous, are the bane of the place. They 
destroy the ground game; and as it 
would not be possible to hunt them 
with hounds over this wild and 
rugged country, they are here merely 
a pest, and hateful to sportsmen. 
Were it not for them and poachers 
(who, indeed, are comparatively 
few), the game ought to be most. 
abundant; for the whole country 
is Government property, fairly well 
preserved by the forest-guards, and 
none but a privileged few are per- 
mitted to shoot over it. Small birds, 
however, of every kind abound, and 
the woods are musical all the spring 
and early summer with their happy 
song. Here at Vallombrosa itself 
they are protected against their bit- 
terest enemy, man, and from the 
unsportsman-like devices of net and 
snare, which are prevalent elsewhere 
throughout Italy. But on the con- 
fines these are freely practised, 
and the Government grants to a 
very limited extent, and for the 
small annual tax of fifteen francs, 
the right of snaring by means of 
the paretaio, as it is called. This 
is a long, low, narrow erection, 
some six feet high in front, and 
covered with a roof sloping down 
to the ground behind. The front 
is pierced with slits for outlook; 
and within, the sportsmen, if they 
are to be honoured by such a 
name, hide themselves. It is 
placed generally on open ground, 
with a square open space before it, 
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so as to be exposed to the sight of 
all birds. In this space a number 
of caged singing-birds are set at 
intervals, to attract by their song 
all other wandering birds. On 
either side of this square extends 
flat along the ground a framed net, 
concealed often by brushwood and 
seeded plants, and connected with 
the inside of the paretaio with 
cords, by which they ate worked. 
Attracted by the murmur and flut- 
ter of the caged birds, gradually all 
the others in the vicinity gather 
about the place and descend to the 
ground—curious, apparently, to in- 
vestigate the meaning of this strange 
construction and to make inquiries. 
When a sufficient number are thus 
inveigled, the cords are suddenly 
drawn, and the nets shut instantly 
together over the space, entrapping 
the poor unfortunates. Sometimes 
in one of these paretait a hundred 
little birds will be taken in a day; 
and whatever they are, large or 
small, they go to the spit or the 
pan, and find a place on the table. 
But at Vallombrosa, despite these 
snares, the woods are enlivened by 
the song of many a bird in summer : 
and now, in the mid - autumn, 
they still echo to the shrill scold- 
ing of the jay; the piping of the 
thrush, blackbird, and chaffinch; 
and the cheeping notes and trills 
of the lesser tribes. Squirrels 
swing from bough to bough, and 
run up the tall trunks. Grass- 
hoppers flutter about, and spread- 
ing their grey shards, show the 
gleam of blue wings beneath. And 
there is busy insect-life swarming, 
buzzing, and whispering  every- 
where in the woods. If one could 
only know what they are saying! 
“To one who has been much in city 
pent” it is a pure delight, on bright 
autumnal days in late October, to 
wander through the woods and 
along the hillsides of Vallombrosa, 
vaguely, without object, dreaming, 
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listening, at one with nature; now 
climbing through the tangled gorse, 
up steep rugged declivities, or lin- 
gering where the roaring torrent 
dashes down its turbulent sheets 
of foam; now following the track 
of some mountain stream through 
beech - groves; now lyiag at rest 
under some golden chestnut—whose 
spiny burrs, showing the dark and 
polished nuts within their cloven 
husk, strew the rough grass under- 
neath—and gazing out over the roll- 
ing distance below, so silent and 
lovely ; now treading the brown soft 
carpet beneath the tall columnal firs, 
whose serried masts rise thickly, 
climbing to the light, and swaying 
to the breeze, and whispering to it 
unimaginable secrets beyond our 
sense to catch. 

On either side of the house are sil- 
ent cathedrals of firs, into which one 
can enter almost with a step. The 
summer sun. pierces not through 
their summits; but all is cool and 
shadowy, and filled with a sort 
of dim religious light. Straighter 
pillars never were raised to heaven, 
and finer murmurs of aspirations 
never were heard in any human 
church. What do they long for, 
these ever-whispering firs ? : 

This is the country in summer 
days, or in the quiet days of sunny 
autumn; but it has its wilder days 
of passion and tempest, when the 
gale sweeps down the clefts of 
the Apennines, and plays a stormy 
music on the wondrous harp of 
nature. Then the whole forest 
roars in answer to its call, and 
oo and quivers in its ate 
bre, and rouses and wrestles wit 
this great invisible power, and 
shakes abroad its tumult of leaves, 
and lashes to and fro its branch- 
es; and the blast with its stormy 
trumpeting comes up the cloven 
defiles, and strikes the bare vast 
slopes of the shorn hills, and, roar- 
ing for battle, sweeps thundering 
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down the valley, crowding before 
it a tumult of cloud and mist; and 
from above the heavens themselves 
respond with their dread artillery ; 
and fierce and swift, the lightning 
plunges its quivering blade into 
the earth, and strikes at random 
into the woods, and a great crash 
is heard as some tall leader of the 
forest falls. 

Well housed, then, in our solid 
house, we listen to it as it roars 
without, and beats and howls at 
the windows, and lashes with 
gusts of rain the streaming panes, 
and threatens us vainly as we sit 
before our wide chimney, heaped 
with logs that the storm itself hath 
shaken for us to the ground; and 
watch the tongues of oe 
passionate fire leap up the blac 
throat of the chimney, to join the 
stormy rout; and every now and 
then stop in our talk to listen, half 
in awe. The Spirit of the Apen- 
nines is then worth communing 
with. It has many a wild thing 
to say that it is well for us to 
hear—better than gossip of the 
city; and where can one hear it 
better than here in the heart of 
Vallombrosa {— 


““When the Apennine walks abroad with 
the storm.” 


Then comes the winter. I shall 
be gone then; but the poor peas- 
ants will stay, and hear what that 
has to say, when all the world 
about is covered with its snowy 
shroud of silence, and far off the 
valley smiles, like the happy val- 
ley of Rasselas; and they will 
crowd about their great black- 
throated chimneys, rough with 
soot, where blazes their fire of 
chips and broken brush, and 
branches gleaned from the wrecks 
of storm in the forest, and wish 
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and wish, and want, and sigh, and 
suffer. To me it might have other 
things to say; to them it speaks of 
poverty, of suffering, of hunger, of 
no work, and, finally, of patience. 
This is the only flower, perhaps, 
which will grow for them in win- 
ter; and it is at once one of the 
most precious and one of the most 
common flowers that grows in Italy 
—pazienza: and, poor things, they 
have need of it here in Vallom- 
brosa. The wonder is to me to 
see their patience and their cheer- 
fulness under the load they have 
to bear. 

A beautiful walk of about eight 
miles carries us from our lonely 
house, through exquisite passages 
of scenery, through golden chest- 
nut-groves and solemn fir-forests, 
to the ancient monastery of Vallom- 
brosa. The road commands through 
its whole course the valley of the 
Sieve, and the rolling hills that 
swell and sink and rise again in 
ever-varying lines and masses, like 
the heaving of the billows in mid- 
ocean, and reaching far away to the 
horizon. Thousands of wild flowers 
smile along our path. The silver- 
tufted wild clematis climbs the 
shrubs. The spiring broom clusters 
everywhere. The wild rose, wear- 
ing now its coral hips, stretches 
and gropes about in the air. Dai- 
sies 0 buttercups, purple sca- 
bias and pale pansies, delicate blue- 
bells, the pale-purple malva, white 
broad-faced hemlock and _ silvery 
thistles, golden arnica, autumnal 
cyclamen, blue corn-flowers, St. 
John’s wort, and, in a word, all 
the common people of the wild 
flowers, enamel the rough sward. 
Here, too, long after the summer 
has passed, still hides in the grass 
the wild strawberry, for which Val- 
lombrosa was famed of old.* At 





* “Et v 


panegyric of San Giovanni Gualberto. 


prata ferunt stu redolentia fraga,” says Acmylus Acerbus, in his 
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last we come to a small rill, which, 
tumbling over a rugged shelf of 
rocks, goes its way through a cleft 
of dark pines down into the plain. 
This is the Salto del Diavolo, so 
called; for, as the legend goes, here 
the good saint Giovanni Gualberto 
was pursued by Satan, who caught 
him in his claws and cast him 
down the declivity. But it is diffi- 
cult to kill a saint, and he fell un- 
harmed into the valley. 

We now descend through a deep 
dark defile of pines, where the sun- 
shine even at high noon. scarcely 
penetrates, save here and there to 
freckle with spots of light the 
brown damp carpet, a place that 
recalls that “deep romantic chasm” 
of Kubla Khan, “ which slanted” 


‘‘ Down the green hill athwart a cedarn 
cover,— 

A savage ’place, as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover.” 


Again climbing, we see before us 
the noble old monastery—placed as 
only the monks knew how to place 
a building, and commanding one 
of the most magnificent views that 
can be found even in this beautiful 
Italy. On one side the sloping 
hills are dark with miles of serried 
firs; on the other, they are golden- 
brown with glowing chestnuts; 
and above, forests of beeches lift 
their smooth trunks and climb the 
mountains. On a flat terrace, in 
the midst of all this, stands the 
monastery, a huge square building 
with inner courts, in the centre 
of which is the church, with its 
square tower lifting itself above 
the mass in the sun. In front is 
an enclosed court, laid out as a 
garden, and within a wall; and 
passing out from this through the 
gateway, we come upon a large 
enclosed basin of purest water, 
fed by a perennial and gushing 
stream, in which the monks of 
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old kept their preserves of trout 
in prosperous days. Still beyond 
are walks through alleys of trees; 
and on the left, about five hundred 
paces from the gate, is a fountain 
which was once thought to pos- 
sess miraculous powers of healing. 
“ Fontis hujus aqua contra diversos 
dolores corporis est attributa: ibi 
blanda medicina confertur, sine 
tormento cura, sine horrore remedia 
et sanitas impunita,” says Cassio- 
dorus (Variarum, lib. ii. cap. 39). 
Such was the number of miracles 
performed by this fountain, that for 
centuries it was visited by pilgrims, 
and was held holy, somewhat as 
the waters of Lourdes are to-day, 
though by a far more limited num- 
ber of believers. 

Here at this fountain San Gio- 
vanni Gualberto, the founder of the 
monastery, journeying from Flor- 
ence alone in search of some retired 
hermitage in which to hide himself, 
paused one summer’s day in the year 
1008. He was of one of the most 
noble and ancient families of Tus- 
cany—his father, Gualberto Vis- 
domini, claiming to come from the 
royal race of the Carlovingians 
(the first of his family having been 
created cavaliere by Charlemagne), _ 
and his mother being an Aldobran- 
dini, of the direct line of Hugo, 
Duke of Tuscany. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the historian Pietro 
Monaldo, his ancestry went much 
further back, even to the times of 
Catiline, from whom he directly 
descended. After that famous con- 
spiracy of ancient Rome was foiled 
by Cicero, and its chief was driv- 
en from the city, two congiuntt 
of his came to Umbria, and there 
established themselves. The one 
who came to Florence took the 
name of Visdomini, and was the an- 
cestor of San Giovanni. The young 
Giovanni was brought up in the 
exercise of arms, and received the 
education of a gentleman. He was 
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naturally of a fiery disposition. 
His early manhood had been given 
to. wildness, worldliness, and dissi- 
pation at least, if not debauchery, 
and his conversion to a monastic 
life was sudden and remarkable. 
One of his friends, also a Visdo- 
mini, in a violent quarrel with his 
brother Hugo, lost all command of 
himself, ak in a sudden fit of pas- 
sion plunged his dagger into Hugo’s 
breast and killed him on the spot. 
Giovanni, furious af his assassina- 
tion, swore to avenge it. Visdomini 
fled, and for a time Giovanni pur- 
sued him in vain; but at last, on 
the morning of Good Friday, in the 
ear 1003, as he was going escorted 
y his body-guard to Florence, 
they met in a narrow pathway in 
the forest, escarped on either side 
with high rocks, where there was 
noescape. Drawing his sword, Gio- 
vanni told him to prepare for instant 
death ; but his opponent, instead of 
defending himself, dropped on his 
knees, and spreading out his arms 
and hands in the form of a cross, 
besought Giovanni to remember 
the day, to spare his life, and to 
grant him that mercy which other- 
wise he himself might vainly sue for 
in another life. Something there 
was in the mode of his prayer, and 
the expression, tone, and attitude 
of the man, which seemed to have 
touched to the quick the sensitive 
spirit of Giovanni, and operated 
an instant revolution of feeling and 
purpose. He forgave him on the 
spot, assisted him to rise, and dis- 
missed him in safety with his 
blessing. He then at once repaired 
to the neighbouring monastery, at 
San Miniato, and there prostrated 
himself before a crucifix in prayer. 
As he gazed up, the figure of Christ 
bent his head to him, as if in ap- 
roval of his act of clemency. 

he miracle so affected him that he 
at once went to the abbot, solemnly 
abjured his former life and courses, 
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and begged to enter the confrater- 
nity asa brother monk. The abbot 
at first refused to receive him, fear- 
ing the rage of his father, but 
finally consented, and Giovanni 
then took the religious vows in 
April 1004. From this time for- 
ward he was no longer the same 
man, but distinguished himself by 
his humility, piety, and devotion 
to his new calling, and soon ac- 
quired so great a reputation and 
influence, that on the death of the 
abbot in 1008, he was unanimous- 
ly chosen to take his place. This 
office, however, he could not be in- 
duced to accept, declaring himself, 
in his humility, to be unfitted for 
it in any way—by all his previous 
life, by his personal wishes, by 
his general incapacity to guide 
others—and stating that his own 
desire was rather to seek some 
peaceful and solitary hermitage, 
where he might spend his life in 
silent self-communion, in prayer, 
as a hermit afar from men and 
from the possibilities of ambition. 
Filled with these sentiments, he 
soon after left the convent, and 
wandering forth on his solitary way 
from Florence, ascended the lonely 
hills of Vallombrosa. Here, weary 
and thirsting from his hot walk, he 
stopped beside the fountain which 
afterwards acquired such celebrity : 
the cool waters refreshed him ; and 
enchanted by the magnificent pros- 
pect which opened before him, he 
here determined to stay, persuaded 
that this was to be the end of his 
wanderings, to which the hand of 
God had lec him. The forest gave 
him shelter and food sufficient for 
his wants; the cool clear spring 
poured its perennial waters for his 
drink; and against the fear of 
serpents and wild animals, which 
then infested the woods, he found 
a defence in prayer. In the neigh- 
bourhood were two hermits named 
Paolo and Guntelmo, who had here 
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established themselves, and were 
living in two miserable huts. 
These joined him almost immedi- 
ately ; and little by little, though 
against his will at first—for he de- 
sired rather to live in solitude—there 
gathered about him a small com- 

any of monks and hermits. i 
Built a series of rude huts for shel- 
ter—in front of each of which was 
planted a cross, to conjure away 
demons and wild beasts—erected in 
the centre a place of prayer, and 
enclosed the whole with a circular 
wooden paling. Among the enemies 
which surrounded San Giovanni, 
or which he imagined to surround 
him, were wild beasts and demons ; 
but his most serious and palpable 
foes were the bands of robbers who 
here found refuge, and who did 
their utmost to drive him thence 
by threats and assaults. The 
little community were beaten cru- 
elly at times, their huts were torn 
down, and death threatened if 
they remained. But all was vain. 
They made no defence, suffered in 
silence, prayed for their enemies, 
returned good for evil, fed them in 
want, tended them when ill, and 
finally thus overcame them, and 
were left in peace. 

The fame for sanctity of their 
leader—or prepositor, as he was 
called at first—sprea? throughout 
the land. The nobles of the sur- 
rounding country gave him aid and 
protection, granted him lands, and 
advanced him means to build a 
church. The Emperor Conrad IL, 
with the Empress Gisela and all 
the Court, paid him a visit, and, 
touched by the piety and poverty 
of the little community, made them 
large presents. Gifts and grants of 
land poured in on all sides. Among 
the chief donors may be mentioned 
specially the Abbess Itta (head of 
the convent of St. Hillario); the 
Counts Guidi, who were the direct 
descendants of Otho IL, and the 
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principal owners of the land there- 
abouts; afterwards the famous 
Countess Matilda, who conferred 
special honours and grants upon 
them; and the republic of Flor- 
ence, which not only remitted all 
taxes upon the monastery, but also 
gave lands and favoured it in every 
way. The place was then called 
Acquabella and Acquabuona, and 
it was not until long after that it 
received the name of Vallombrosa. 
The life led by the monks was half 
claustral and half eremitical, and 
their penances and_ self-inflicted 
privations almost intolerable. At 
times they scarcely ate anything, 
reducing themselves to the point 
of starvation, and treating even a 
drink of pure water as a luxury 
not always permissible. One loaf 
of bread a-day was divided among 
three; and often this was made 
simply of crusca, the husks of 
the grain: and when this was 
wanting they lived on roots, and 
wild herbs, and nuts, and what- 
ever they could pick up in the 
woods. But these penances, they 
at last found, were beyond human 
strength and resistance, and they 
came to the conclusion that God 
could not require of man more than 
man could bear. Still they practised ~ 
extreme abstemiousness, strove in 
every way to drive out the de- 
mon of desire, that, despite their 
utmost efforts, would possess them, 
and endeavoured to be chaste, vir- 
tuous, and unselfish. Above all, 
they practised hospitality from the 
very first, devoting themselves to 
good offices for the poor, and ad- 
ministering all their means to the 
succour of the miserable and suf- 
fering. One of their penances was to 
plunge their feet in ice-cold water, 
and there keep them till they were 
nearly frozen. And thus, with 
prayer, reading holy books, fasting, 
working on the ground, and tending 
the sick, they passed their lives. 
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Finally, they adopted the complete 
ordinances of the Benedictines. 

The benediction of God, they 
thought, was manifested to the 
prepositor, San Giovanni, by a fact 
they considered miraculous. The 
tree which grew beside his hut, an- 
ticipating the ordinary season, put 
forth its leaves long before all the 
others; shaded it during the sum- 
mer with its abundant foliage; and 
was the last, when winter came, to 
shed its leaves on the ground. This 
was repeated year after year, and 
was considered a miracle, so that 
a wall was built about the tree, 
and it was consecrated and held in 
highest reverence. This tree was 
in the year 1008 full-grown; and 
in 1640, when Diego de Franchi 
wrote his ‘Life of San Giovanni 
Gualberto,’ it was still flourishing, 
and a print of it is engraved in his 
biography, surrounded by a wall, 
and with an inscription. What is 
supposed to be the same tree, sur- 
rounded by a wall corresponding 
in appearance to the old print, is 
still living and flourishing after 
these many centuries. 

The monastery grew in numbers 
and in fame; and the Countess 
Matilda, in addition to her dona- 
tions, conferred upon the pre ositor 
or prior—or abbot, as he finally was 
called—the title of Count of Mag- 
nale,—the same title to pass to his 
successors. These donations were 
confirmed in 1210 by the Emperor 
Otho IV., who took the convent 
under his special protection, and 
gave the title of Marchese di Monte- 
verde to the prior. The original 
hermitage (Eremo), as it was called, 
was built in 1043; but as time went 
on, it was repeatedly enlarged and 
rebuilt. In the fifteenth century 
the cloisters were increased and a 
new church erected; and finally, 
in 1640, the facade, as it now ap- 
pears, was added under the pastor- 
ate of Don Averard Niccolini of 
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Florence, and the church and mon- 
astery enriched by pictures, statues, 
codices, engravings, and a large 
and valuable library. 

Undoubtedly there might have 
been something to fear from the 
beasts of prey, wolves, and serpents 
with which the forest then abound- 
ed, according to tradition; but be- 
sides these, the saint himself de- 
clares in a letter—and in this he 
is upheld by various writers of the 

eriod—that terrible voices were 
eard at night all around them, 
which they held to be voices of 
demons, and phantasms of the Evil 
One; and even a fierce dragon 
and basilisk threatened their lives. 
But all these were quelled by 
prayer, as they were probably 
evoked by the excitement of the 
brain and nerves occasioned by too 
prolonged abstinence from food. The 
ronme y and privations of the saint 
imself were carried to such a point 
that he was subject to constant 
fainting-fits, to syncope, and even 
tetanus, so that his teeth were lock- 
ed together, and he could only be 
relieved by prising them apart with 
a knife, and administering some 
stimulants. In such a state it is 
easy to account for all these visions, 
which were then neld to be devil- 
ish temptations. More efficacious 
than his prayers, seems to have been 
the more generous diet which at 
last he was forced to take,—con- 
descending under great pressure to 
add to his nourishment a few ounces 
more of food, and at times to par- 
take of something cooked, and even 
to take a fomentation of wine—inas- 
much as the Apostle permitted a 
little wine for the stomach’s sake. 

The great precepts of the monas- 
tery which San Giovanni preached 
and ordained, were charity and hos- 
pitality. In process of time the 


monastery grew rich with the many 
donations of the pious, and was en- 
larged, and increased in influence 
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and in numbers. A hospital was 
then established for the sick, and 
for the poor, where medical aid was 
given and food supplied to those 
who were in need and suffering. 
All charities and donations they 
accepted in trust for those who 
were ill and poor; and, as it would 
seem, these were administered in 
a thoroughly Christian spirit, so 
that the poor and sick of all the 
country about blessed these monks. 
Besides this, in the. way of hospi- 
tality they gave free lodging and 
food to all honest travellers or 
visitors for three days. The fifth 
part of all their revenues they 
devoted to the hospital. The 
laws of their order not permitting 
women to enter the monastery, 
they built a house expressly for 
them, for both sick poor and visit- 
ors, where all the obligations of char- 
ity and hospitality were performed. 
So the monastery became cele- 
brated everywhere, and every one 
sang its praises. Vallombrosa, says 
Ariosto— 

““Vallombrosa, cosi fi nominata una 

Badia 


Ricca e bella né men religiosa, 

E cortese a chiunque vi venia.” * 

For their motto they had, says De 
Franchi, “ Obedience to one’s elders, 
community of life and property, 
concord between the brothers, and 
love to one’s neighbours.” 

Besides keeping up the monastery 
at Vallombrosa, the Abbot San Gio- 
vanni applied the revenues of this 
property, which had now become 
very large, to the erection and es- 
tablishment of a number of other 
monasteries under similar regula- 
tions, and of restoring still others 
which had fallen into decay. The 
utmost efforts of the abbot were 
specially directed against simony, 
and to insure decorum and honesty 
of life and doctrine. Despite his ill- 
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health, he travelled much in search 
of good works to do, and to suc. 
cour the poor. “ Praecipuus pau- 
pertatis amicus” was the title 
given him by the writers of his 
time. “Well though he knew 
that riches are thorns” (spine), 
says De Franchi, “and that it is 
far better [easier?] to be without 
them than to fitly employ them, he 
ever feared, although his brethren 
monks held them in common, that 
their hearts would be impelled by 
them to courses averse from peace 
and purity. Therefore he resolved 
to deprive them of a portion of 
their riches, reserving only what 
sufficed for a tranquil and a happy 
life, and thus blessing, with the 
gifts that they had received from 
the laity, the laity and the peo~ 
ple. In order to supply the 
wants of the needy, he laboured 
himself with his old and infirm 
body to cultivate the land and the 
ens around, thus setting an 
example to all other monks, and 
would not allow his own monastery 
to have riches which were not used 
in common and with humility of 
spirit.” O si sic omnes! Well 
may we cry with De Franchi, “O 
vicissitudine delle antiche virtual 
O vestigie smarrite !” 
Plague and famine, and earth. 
quake and tempest, at this time 
came upon Italy, and San Giovanni 
made a tour of visits to the various 
monasteries subject to his author. 
ity, to see that the hospitals were 
well furnished, and open to all 
who needed aid, reproving se 
verely those in which he found a 
surplus of provisions set aside, and 
as those wherein the monks 
ad exposed themselves to suffer. 
ing in order to expend their utmost 
means in charity. “Cur, inquit, 
adeo abundamus, cum multos egere 
videamus?” To these noble seuti- 





* Cant. 22. st. 36. 
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ments and acts the world responded, 
and the more that was given away, 
the more was brought to his door. 
One day the monks found them- 
selves without anything to eat ex- 
cept three loaves of bread. By 
order of the abbot a sheep was 
killed, and the meat was placed on 
the table. But all refused to eat 
of it, and satisfied themselves with 
the crumbs of bread that remained. 
The next morning a number of 
sacks of corn and grain, and other 
comestibles, were brought to their 
gate, and the drivers would say 
nothing but that it was a gift, 
sent by gentlemen’ whom they 
would not name. The gates of 
the monastery were then surround- 
ed by the poor, and everything 
was given. On another occasion, 
when the failure of the harvest 
had brought much suffering to 
the poor, he ordered the gran- 
aries of the monastery of St. Salvi 
to be opened, and every one who 
was in need to be supplied to the last 
grain. In another season of famine 
e sold all the sacred vases and 
utensils of the church, and all the 
priestly ornaments and dresses, to 
Bive their proceeds to the hungry. 
give these particulars to show the 
spirit which animated this noble 
abbot; and between then and now 
the reader himself may make the 
comparison, and see how far we 
have improved on his administra- 
tion. 

Many are the miracles attributed 
to San Giovanni, but these we will 
leave aside. The great miracle was 
the goodness of the man, and the 
noble work he did. In the year 
1073 he died, at the good old age 
of eighty-eight years. 

The same spirit continued to gov- 
ern the monastery, and his memory 
and precepts were held in highest 
honour and reverence. The monas- 
tery flourished, and grew in wealth 
and territory until it possessed a vast 
country, rich in pasture and forest, 
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keeping up its reputation for char- 
ity and hospitality, and affording 
asylum and sustenance to all the 
poor who came to its gates. The 
land was well cultivated; the will- 
ing labourer always found work 
there; and many were the pilgrims 
who visited it from all parts of 
Europe, to all of whom it accorded a 
generous hospitality. Here, among 
others, came Milton, in the flower 
of his youth, to gaze on this magni- 
ficent panorama, to store his mind 
with images and _ pictures—that 
long remained vivid when the outer 
windows of his sight were closed— 
to study in the library, to pace the 
terraces, to ponder the grand poem 
of his later years, and to leave be- 
hind him a memory dear to all who 
love English poetry. The landscape 
is still the same as when he saw it, 
and the leaves strew the hillsides 
as thickly as when he wandered 
among these shady groves. His 
shadow walks with every English 
traveller through the long corridors, 
where once the monks who are now 
but dust listened to his silvery 
tones, and wondered perhaps at this 
fair youth, with long and golden 
hair, who came from a far-away 
country, and, spoke softly if bro- 
kenly in their native tongue. The 
charm of this place long lingered in 
his mind, and he apparently drew 
upon it for his description of Paradise 
in his great poem. Already, while 
pacing these cloisters and woods, 

e was meditating an epic work, the 
theme of which was the history of 
King Arthur and his knights; and 
in a Latin poem addressed at this 
time to his friend: Manso, Marquis 
of Villa, he thus alludes to it :— 


“Si quando indigenas revocabo in car- 


mina reges, 
Arturumque etiam sub terris bella mo- 
ventem |! 
Aut dicam invicte sociali fcedere mensse 
aa = aa Heroas ; et, (O modospiritus 


) 
~~ Saxonicas Britonum sub Marte 
phalanges.” 
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This, however, gradually faded 
from his mind, and gave place to 
the loftier and grander theme to 
which he afterwards dedicated his 
great powers. The impression 
made on his mind by Vallombrosa 
never left him; and perhaps it 
was the memory of this lovely 
landscape, with Florence in the 
distance, which rose before his 
blind eyes when he wrote these 
lines :— 
Shemesin ie “ As when a scout 

cua f- and desert ways with pain 
All pa on, at last by break of cheerful 
ae the brow of some high-climbing 


Which to his eyes discovers unaware 


The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renowned metropolis, 


With glistering spires and pinnacles 
adorn’d, 

Which now the rising sun gilds with his 
beams.” * 


Among the other memories at- 
tached to Vallombrosa is that of 
the monk Guido—commonly called 
Guido d’Arezzo or Aretino—to 
whom we owe the modern method 
of notation in music, the ordina- 
tion of the gamut, the arrangement 
of notes in lines and spaces, and the 
names ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, which 
he first gave to the notes, and which 
they still retain. Whether he actu- 
ally resided here is open to doubt. 
Very little is known accurately in 
regard to his life. The dates of 
his birth and his death are only 
proximately established; but he is 
believed to have been born towards 
the end of the tenth century—in 
or about 995. It also seems to be 
established that he was a monk of 
Pomposa, and abbot of some con- 
vent,—whether at Camaldoli, Val- 
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lombrosa, Sta. Croce d’Avellana, or 
elsewhere in Italy, Germany, Nor- 
mandy, is questioned: all claim 
him. If he resided at Vallom- 
brosa, it must have been in the 
very early days of that monastery, 
since the original Eremo was 4 
built in 1043, and towards the lat- 
ter part of his life. But whether 
or not he was here in fact, here 
he is in tradition at least, and his 
memory is associated with this 
place; and here we may fancy him 
walking through the forests, medi- 
tating his musical scheme, and 
chanting the hymn of San Gio- 
vanni, from the first. syllables of 
which he took the names which he 
gave to the musical notes :— 


Ut queant Laxis, 
Re-sonare fibris, 
Mi-ra rum, 
Fa-mula tuorum, 
Sol-ve polluti, 
La-bii reatum, 
Sancte Joannes. 

Here also—under the shadows 
of these trees, and along these hills 
—might once be seen the august 
figures of the famous Countess Ma- 
tilda, the Empress Gisela, the Ab- 
bess Itta, the Countess Ermellina; 
of the Emperors Conrad IL, Henry 
IIl., and the third and fourth ~ 
Othos; and long afterwards, Loren- 
zo the Magnificent—of the Popes 
Victor II., Alexander II. and IV., 
Innocent II., Pascal IT. (all of whom 
were monks of Vallombrosa), Leo 
IX., and many another Papal figure ; 
of San Pietro Igneo, who here under- 
went the ordeal of fire, and passed 
unharmed through the flames; and 
Beato Tesoro Beccaria, the martyr ; 
and San Torello, and San Bene- 
detto, Uberto of the royal blood 


* See also ‘Paradise Lost,’ Book iii. 548, Book iv. 185. So, too, he recalls this 
spot in his ‘‘ Epitaphium Damonis,” where he says— 
Pp y 


** At jam solus agros, jam 


solus oberro, 


Sicubi ramose densantur vallibus umbre ;” 
or where he speaks of ‘‘ Flumina, fontesque vagos, nemorumque recessus,” in the 


same poem, his friend Carlo Deodate being the Damon of the poem. 
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of the Longobards, and many ano- 
ther priest and monk of note. Here, 
too, fived the distinguished botan- 
ist Buono Faggi, and Father Hug- 
ford, the English Benedictine, who, 
in the last century, revived and 
improved the art of imitating mar- 
ble in scagliola, and specimens of 
whose skill still hang on the walls 
of the monastery; and (as tradition 
says) Mattio Bandello, the author 
of the famous novelle, that rival 
those of Boccaccio—at least in their 
looseness, if not in their style; and 
here, too, wandered often Christo- 
fano Landini, who wrote the cele- 
brated comments on Dante; and 
Francesco Berni, coming from his 
native town of Lamporecchio, 
meditated those humoristic and 
sarcastic poems that gave his name 
in Italy to all similar compositions. 
For eight centuries this monas- 
tery flourished, and to a certain 
extent at least preserved its high 
reputation for charity and hospital- 
ity. But in the beginning of the 
present century a sad change came 
over its fortunes. The first bolt of 
doom fell upon it when Napoleon 
in 1810 swept away with a rude 
conquering hand the right of eccle- 
siastical property, confiscated most 
of the conventual houses, seized 
their possessions, and drove the 
monks forth to seek what refuge 
they could in the world. Vallom- 
brosa was not excepted from his 
ban. The monastery and church 
were despoiled of their treasures. 
Its large domains were seized, and 
the monks themselves were forced 
to abandon the asylum which had 
been the home of their order for 
centuries. After the fall of Napol- 
eon, when Austria resumed its sove- 
reignty in Tuscany, they were rein- 
stated as far as possible by Leopold 
in their rights and possessions, and 
again returned to the monastery. 
A considerable portion of their 
lands had, however, in the mean- 
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time, been sold, and passed into the 
hands of other proprietors, and this 
could not be reclaimed. Still a 
large part of it remained, and this 
again became theirs. Their return 
was welcomed by all the neigh- 
bourhood, and especially by the 
peasants and the poor, who all had 
felt the benefit of their charity, and 
many of whom had earned their 
living by labour on the land. They 
administered the property well, and 
the large profit it yielded seems to 
have been devoted to good ends. 
The poor and disabled found al- 
ways at the convent-doors their 
soup and bread. The able-bodied 
were hired to work in the fields, 
to tend the cattle and herds, to cut 
the trees, to gather the dead wood 
or the fruits of the forest, and thus 
they earned a fair living. If ill, 
they were taken care of, and found 
beds in the hospital, and fitting 
medicines, free of expense. 

The number of monks was in 
later times about 150, varying a 
little from year to year. Their 
lives were not as empty as the 
lives of most monks are ; for besides 
their religious exercises and their 
studies, from which latter no par- 
ticularly valuable literary results 
seem to have been derived, they had 
other outdoor duties and amuse- 
ments to occupy their time and 
their minds. 

Mounted on their donkeys or the 
small nervous horses of the Mar- 
emma, they made their rounds of 
the woods and fields to superintend 
the farms, the forests, the herds; or 
with their guns on their shoulders, 
and accompanied by their dogs, 
they pursued the game with which 
the place abounded. 

The austerity of the early days 
declined as time went on, though 
the strict rules of the order 
were kept. One particular penance, 
however, they always continued to 
practise. This was to rise at one 
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o’clock every morning, and go from 
their cells to the church, there to 
recite their prayers. The monks 
were genial and kindly to the peas- 
ants, and to all with whom they 
had intercourse, and they were 
universally liked. The scandal is— 
and it may be nothing but scandal 
—that they did not all observe very 
strenuously the strict laws of that 
chastity which in earlier days was 
enforced ; and it was the belief that 
they were the fathers of many of 
the children in the neighbourhood, 
org in the little village of 
osi. Whether this be true or not, 
it did not at all embitter their rela- 
tions with the fathers, husbands, or 
brothers: all was certainly taken in 
good part, and if anything was to 
forgiven, it was forgiven and 
smiled at. Certain it is, that what- 
ever of this kind may have occurred, 
it was quite exceptional to the char- 
acter and habits of the main body 
of the brothers, who led a simple 
dignified life, and were anything 
but idle and useless members of 
society. Besides all the rest of 
their duties, they occupied them- 
selves in public instruction, and 
founded at the monastery a sem- 
inary or college for the education 
of young men of rank. The Rev. 
John Chetwood Eustace, in his 
‘Classical Tour through Italy,’ who 
visited the convent in the early 
part of this century, about the year 
1810, characterises this seminary as 
“excellent.” 

‘*Many of the Florentine youth of 
rank,” he says, ‘‘were there at the 
time of our visit. Their dress is a 
black gown with a black collar lined 
and edged with white. We were pres- 
ent at one of their amusements, which 
was the Calcio or Balloon, a e of 

t repute both in Italy and France. 

eir looks and manners seemed to 

“ee the advantages, both physical 
and moral, of the situation.” 

The old belief of San Giovanni 
and his brother hermits as to the 
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wild beasts, basilisks, and demons 
that haunt the place, does not, ap- 
parently, seem to have entirely died 
out even at the period when Mr. 
Eustace paid his visit to the mon- 
astery. One of the “good fathers,” 
in conversation with him, told him 
that “during the winter, which 
commences ) He in October and 
lasts till May, they were buried 
in snow or enveloped in clouds, 
and besieged by bears and wolves 
prowling round the walls and in 
the forests. ‘ Orsi, lupi, e tutte le 
peste,’ was his emphatic expression.” 
Iam afraid the good father drew 


largely on his imagnenion, or on 
the credulity of his listener, in these 
statements. I have just been in 
Vallombrosa in late October, and 
never was there a scene more en- 
chanting and genial. The leaves 
were thick on the trees, and the 
country smiling with flowers. As 
for the orsi, lupi, e tutte le peste, I 
saw none, I heard of none,—unless 
the good father considered women 
as coming under the last classifica- 
tion, and the Government guards 
under the first, and mistook the 
foxes for wolves. 

Before the monastery was de- 
spoiled it possessed a remarkably 
interesting library, containing a con- 
siderable number of rare and valu- 
able ancient manuscripts, and rich 
in ecclesiastical works. These, how- 
ever, were piled pell-mell together 
and carried away exposed in carts, 
some here, some there. Many, of 
course, were lost; but what remains 
of them are now deposited among 
the national archives in Florence. 
Their paintings, some of which 
were of rare excellence; their trea- 
sures of plate; their elaborately 
embroidered vestments and altar- 
cloths; their scplptured figures in 
silver or terra-cotta, among which 
were some admirable bassi-relievi 
by Luca della Robbia,—were all 
taken, and the greater part of them 
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carried to Paris or sold.* Their 
museum of mineralogy, which, for 
the period and place, was consider- 
able, was not only scattered, but 
the specimens they had collected 
were thrown away by the roadside 
or in the woods as of no value, 
and even to the present day they 
are occasionally unearthed. Their 
pharmacy, which was celebrated, 
was also broken up; and a very 
considerable number of the beauti- 
ful old majolica vases with which 
it’ was furnished were found only 
last year in an antiquary’s shop, 
and sold for almost nothing. Ina 
word, the monastery was not only 
despoiled, but despoiled in the 
most reckless way: of all its trea- 
sures, nothing, or almost nothing, 
now remains. 

On the return of the monks from 
their exile, the Grand Duke Leopold 
did what he could to reinstate them 
in their possessions; but much was 
irrevocably lost. Of the land, as I 
have said, a considerable portion 
had been sold; and dotted here and 
there over this property are little 
fragments and corners of land 
owned by private persons, gener- 
ally peasants. Their landed pro- 
perty, however, was still very exten- 
sive and productive. Taxes then 
in Tuscany were very light; for the 
Government was inexpensively con- 
ducted, the country was _prosper- 
ous, the revenues large, the Grand 
Duke paternal in his rule, the 
court simple, industry flourishing, 
and the cost of living slight in 
comparison with what it now is. 
Whatever political griefs the Tus- 
cans may have had to complain of, 
they were not oppressed by taxes 
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and Government impositions as 
they now are. As the annual 
taxes on this property were 24,000 
scudi, it is plain that the revenues 
it yielded must have been very 
large. Reckoned at 6 per cent, they 
would have amounted to 400,000 
scudi, which is more than 2,000,000 
francs. 

How, then, was this revenue ob- 
tained? In the first place, from the 
forests, which yielded an immense 
supply of timber, that in itself 
was very valuable for building— 
being principally of chestnut, beech, 
and firs. What was not fitted for 
this purpose served as firewood. 
Again, the fruit of the chestnuts, 
enormous in quantity, brought in 
a very considerable sum. A great 
saw-mill, run by water-power, was 
in constant operation; and this 
alone, it was calculated, paid the 
Government tax. Besides _ this, 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
were pastured here, and bred. .One 
great farm, called the Mettata, was 
devoted to dairy purposes, and 
housed a hundred cows ; another, the 
Porcaria, was a farm for pigs. Still 
others were sown with grain; and 
though a good deal of the land was 
wild and unproductive, yet a large 
~— was fairly well cultivated. 

o carry on all this a great number 
of persons was required; and all 
the labouring population found their 
benefit from it, as well as the towns 
and cities, which were thus supplied 
with food, and fruit, and timber. 

This state of things continued 
until Tuscany renounced, by popu- 
lar vote, its autonomy, and annexed 
itself to Piedmont and the young 
kingdom of Italy. Then came the 





* “The pictures, designs, and engravings” (says Fontani in his ‘ Viaggio Isto- 


rico Pittorico dell’ Italia, 


160, 1818), ‘‘ were numberless, and even to cite 


them, and enumerate individually one by one their merits, would be an extremely 
long and tiresome task. The —— was rich in works adapted to sacred study, 
and in the learned languages, as well as in subjects relating to art and to modern 


philosophy. 


It contained also rare editions, especially of the fifteenth century, 


and valuable manuscripts, rich with beautiful ornamentation and miniatures.” 
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abolition of the monastic houses, 
and the expropriation of all their 
property ; and Vallombrosa, among 
the rest, became the public domain. 
The monks were driven away, and 
the property is now administered 
by the Italian Government. 

For one, on principle, I protest 
against this violent assumption by 
the Government —this expropria- 
tion, without fair remuneration, of 
monastic property. It is a clear 
violation of all rights of property, 
or all so-called rights admitted and 
established by the consent of all 
civilised nations, for ab origine the 
only right is force,— 


“That they shall take who have the 
P swine. 
And they shall keep who can.” 


If a Government can sequester and 
assume at its will, without payment 
therefor, all property belonging to 
religious bodies and communities, 
why can it not, on the same prin- 
ciple, take the property belonging 
to any other class—to merchants, 
to artists, to princes, to hospitals? 
Of course, it is admitted by estab- 
lished laws that it may, for the 
public necessity or benefit, take 
any private property, but solely on 
one condition, that it gives a fair 
remuneration for it; and this is 
precisely what it does not do in the 
case of monastic bodies. If mon- 
astic institutions are contrary to 
what are deemed the best interests 
of the State, it may abolish them; 
it may prohibit the establishment 
of such bodies for the future; it 
may possibly even break up those 
that exist: granted, but only on 
the same conditions which would 
apply to all other property held 
by all other bodies. There cannot 
justly be one law for monks and 
nuns as to property, and a. totally 
different one for all other persons. 
This would be simply a tyrannical 
exercise of power, contrary to all 
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equity, contrary to all recognised 
principles of law. In the case of 
religious corporations, their lands 
and houses have been given, grant- 
ed, or purchased by them according 
to law; and it is impossible to see 
why they should be made an ex- 
ception to all other persons, why 
their lands should be virtually 
wrested from them without ade- 
uate remuneration, and why they 
should be turned out into the world 
on a scanty pittance, scarcely suffi- 
cient to enable them to live. It is 
even worse in some respects for 
them than for any other class; for 
their vows, and habits of life, and 
religious pledges, not only render 
them unfit for other avocations, but 
disable them from assuming them. 
I have no special admiration for 
or sympathy with monastic bodies, 
They have undoubtedly done good 
work in the past, and in their 
monasteries for centuries was 
kept alive the fire of literature, 
which was elsewhere almost en- 
tirely extinguished. Without them 
a gross darkness would have cov- 
ered the world; the precious works 
of ancient learning would have been 
lost; science would have suffered 
total eclipse, and civilisation de- 
clined. If there was a good deal 
of superstition mixed up with their 
religious doctrines, if their lives 
were not on the highest line of 
Christianity, their influence was at 
least humanising. They afforded 
refuge and succour to the poor; 
they exercised the duties of hospi- 
tality ; they preached and practised 
charity to their neighbours, and 
held up a higher standard of life, 
They showed at times rare exam- 
ples of piety and good works; and 
at all events, whatever were their 
shortcomings, they were above the 
general level of society. | Their 
lands and houses were solemnly 
and formally given to them by 
deed or bequest. They were as 
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absolute owners of them by law as 
any other persons or bodies were of 
their houses and lands: and if it is 
now thought, on the whole, that 
their work has been accom- 
plished, and their influence is noxi- 
ous, this may be a good reason, 
even if it be a mistaken one, for 
abolishing them as corporations, 
and restricting their powers and 
rights for the future; but it is 
not a good reason for depriving 
them of their possessions without 
proper remuneration, and making 
them exceptions to the laws apply- 
ing to all other persons and pro- 
perty. Liberty and law in a pro- 
perly administered country are uni- 
versal in their operation. It is not 
one thing for one class and another 
for pre a class. 

But Italy has thought differently, 
and has abolished most of the mon- 
astic orders, and confiscated the 
greater portion of their property, 
without that fair remuneration 
which would have been denied to no 
other class. Among other monas- 
teries, Vallombrosa has been con- 
fiscated ; and of the hundred monks 
who have lived and administered 
this large property, and studied and 
performed the duties of hospitality 
and charity, only three now remain 
—on sufferance—deprived of all 
rights of ownership. 

The question is, on the whole 
{without regard to the justice and 
equity of the change), what advan- 
tage has been gained by the nation 
—the people at large—or the people 
and nts of the neighbourhood ? 
In the matter of revenue, the na- 
tion has certainly been the loser. 
As we have already seen, under the 
administration of the monks the 
taxes then paid to the Government, 
light as taxes were then, amounted 
to 29,000 scudi or francesconi— 
equivalent to about 125,000 francs 
in gold—all of which was derived 
from the profits of one great saw- 
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mill. At present the net income 
of the entire property is about 
45,000 lire or francs in paper, at a 
discount of from 10 to 12 per cent, 
or about 60,000 in gross. The 
annual loss, then, is at least from 
65,000 (taking the gross revenue) 
to 80,000 (taking the net revenue), 
as we properly should. 

What advantage has been derived 
by the people, and the peasants 
and labouring classes of the neigh- 
bourhood, the latter of whom de- 
ended on it for their living? 
Absolutely none, and worse than 
none. The saw-mill exists no 
longer. It has been done away 
with. There is absolutely no till- 
age or cultivation of the land, 
which lies dead and unproductive, 
save in its growth of forest-trees. 
The solid stone farmhouses are 
all untenanted, and falling to ruin 
daily, save one or two which 
are inhabited by the guards of 
the forest. One of these (called 
the noes is the remnant of what 
was formerly the centre of a large 
dairy-farm, and gave stabling to 
some hundred cows. But no cows 
pasture there now on the grassy 
slopes, from which not even the 
hay is mown; and the greater part 
of the house was torn down by 
order of the Government a couple 
of years ago—for what reason, it 
is difficult to imagine, as it was 
strongly built of solid stone, and 
oan Ae stood there even if left 
alone for a century. The farm of 
the Porcaria (or Porcheria, as it is 
now more fitly called), where herds 
of pigs were kept, and yielded a 
] profit, is abolished, and the 
building is untenanted. Here and 
there are to be seen small planta- 
tions or nurseries of young trees; and 
this is all that is now cultivated on 
these miles of magnificent country. 
No cattle are seen or allowed; no 
flocks of sheep; no fields of grain ; 
no cultivation of any kind, save 
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a few small plantations of infant 
trees. All the revenue is given by 
nature, almost without the assist- 
ance of man. One house alone, 
called the Lago, has been reclaimed ; 
and this was the old hunting-box 
of the Medici, which my friends 
have taken on lease, and repaired 
and put into habitable condition ; 
but even this the Government 
despoiled of its old castellated 
towers, which lent a picturesque 
and medieval character to the 
building. The Casetta, another old 
stone house, with large farms con- 
nected with it, is also utterly de- 
serted, and left to its fate. ll 
that remains of its former cultiva- 
tion is a small patch of plantation 
in front. Standing there, what a 
magnificent prospect opens before 
the eye !—over the turbulent roll- 
ing waves of mountains, which lie 
below for many a mile basking in 
the sunshine, with little valleys 
scattered here and there, dotting 
the distant slopes, and Pontas- 
sieve clinging to the river-banks; 
and Florence, far beyond, with its 
towers and domes; and armies of 
firs and chestnuts and beeches 
crowding up the hillsides; and the 
blue smoke of charcoal-burners 
winding up into the tender sky; 
and the rugged fields alive with wild 
flowers—ferns, gorse, and broom. 
All these farms, and fields, and 
herds, and forests once furnished 
work for the labourer and the farmer 
and the peasant; and their life was 
thus rendered comparatively easy 
and happy. Now there is nothing 
for them to do or to gain, and they 
are very poor and miserable. All 
the natural products of the woods 
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and fields are farmed out, after the 
usual custom of the Government, 
at an annual rate. These are the 
chestnuts which heap the ground 
in the autumn, and the brushwood 
and débris of the forest; and only 
what is left of gleaning, after the 
harvest, is allowed to the poor, who 
even pay for this a very small price. 
On these gleanings, for the most 
part, they live. And every day in’ 
the autumn you will meet them 
gathering the few chestnuts which 
remain on the ground, and tying 
together fascines of small brush- 
wood and broken sticks, with which 
to warm themselves and cook their 
poor fare in winter. Once ip a 
while they get a little work and 
a few sous to eke out their small 
store. During the summer they 
get along fairly well. The climate 
is kindly, and the woods supply 
them with berries, especially with 
raspberries and wild strawberries, 
which here grow in great abund- 
ance, and which they gather and 
sell. In ‘the autumn there are 
thousands of mushrooms of every 
kind, which they gather and carry 
to the villages and towns, and 
there sell for almost nothing to 
dealers, to be sent to the city. 
These mushrooms are delicious, 
and some of them so large and 
succulent that one of them makes 
a dish by itself. Besides the com- 
mon kind known to us, there are 
the large orange-hued ovole, the 
delicate foliated alberetti, the lilac- 
grey porcini, and many another, 
which we class among the foul 
funguses, avoid as poisonous, and 
call by the opprobrious name of 
toad-stools. * 





* All the slopes of the Apennines abound in mushrooms, some of which are of 


very large size. Soldani, in his ‘Guida storica,’ says that in the neighbourhood of 


Camaldoli there is a certain kind of ——- 
shape, and white within and without, wh 


ed Vesce di Lupo, globular in 
attains the weight of 24 Italian 


unds; and he adds, in confirmation of his statement, the fact that a certain Padre 

on Adelelmo, a Camaldolese monk, made him and his uncle a present of one of 

these Vesci, which, when whole, weighed 21 pounds, and that he and his family 
VOL. CXXIX.—NO. DCCLXXXVI. 21 
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These poor people rarely taste of 
meat; it is too expensive. Their 
chief food is a sort of heavy bread 


made of dry and ground chestnuts, - 


or a kind of coarse grain, with 
beans, roots, or fruits, which they 
find in the woods, the nuts of the 
beech, and potatoes when they 
can afford to buy them. Nor have 
much even of this fare. How 
tmanage to live on it is to me 
Papystery ; and a still greater mys- 
téry it seemed when they showed 
meé the mall store of their gleanings 
nuts which they had laid 
up heiz winter supply. Still, 
with all t privations, they look 
strong and healthy. The children 
were rosy @m@ vigorous, the maid- 
ens some of them handsome, and 
all well-grown and erect. So also 
the young men were fine-looking, 
stalwart fellows. But age soon 
tells upon them; they grow old 
early; and when disease strikes 
them, they have little powers of 
resistance. On all their faces, after 
they had passed thirty, there was 
the pinched, sad look of patient 
poverty, and a certain refinement, 
too, of expression in their worn 
faces, as well as great gentleness of 
manner and speech—at least among 
those whom I saw and to whom I 
spoke—that awakened sympathy 
and respect. None of them begged, 







' though it was plain that they were 


in need. 

I was speaking of them one 
evening as we were sitting round 
our dinner-table, when the Marquis 
Fornace said of some of the peas- 
ant girls, — “All are remarkably 
handsome, or rather, I should say, 
were, for I only knew the place 

ears ago. Beppa, for instance. 

ppa was a great beauty. Do 
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you remember Beppa?” turning to 


our host. 

“ Beppa? of course I do. She 
was born in this very house where 
we are now living; and as I used 
frequently to shoot over this ground 
years ago, when I was a bachelor, 
many a night I have passed here 
when she was growing up into a 
woman. Yes, she was handsome.” 

“ Handsome? she was magnifi- 


cent! What eyes! dark and lu- 
minous, and clear as an autumn 
night. Then what teeth! the 


pearls of Marchesini were noth- 
ing beside them. What a smile! 
What a figure, lithe as a willow, 
and full of grace! Ah, what a 
beauty !” 

“Poet !” cried our host—* poet! 
He exaggerates, as all poets do. 
Still, there is some foundation in 
fact for what he says. Beppa had 
fine eyes and superb teeth, I admit, 
and was a very pretty girl. Of 
course, she was slender, but she 
was young; and all the women 
here are slender. Elvira, her sister- 
in-law, was really a beauty, and 
had one of those Madonna faces 
such as Raffaelle delighted to paint, 
such as any painter might rejoice 
to have as a model—simple, sweet, 
refined, and peaceful.” 

“ Ah! I never saw her,” said the 
Marquis; “but I daresay she was 
all you describe her to be. But 
Beppa, Beppa was my beauty.” 

“ What there was besides her eyes 
and teeth that was charming in 
Beppa was a fine carelessness and 
thoughtlessness of bearing, a cer- 
tain frank light-hearted way she 
had in all her movements and 
speech—a sort of freedom, like a 
wild natural thing that the world 
had not tamed.” 





ate it and found it excellent. 


its resemblance to the human skull. 


grows near Padua, along the Euganean Hills, which sometimes weighs 25 pounds. 


This mushroom is probably the same as that de- 
scribed by Theophrastus (Hist. Plant., lib. i. ca 


y ay as the Cranium, on account of 
Marsili also describes a mushroom which 
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“Do you remember,” said the 
Marquis, “that little expedition 
we made together years ago ante 
the years go! it must be at least 
twelve— more, perhaps; and it 
seems scarcely six months !)—in 
May, I think, or it might have 
been later in the year? Janet was 
with us, and the M.’s, and we set 
out from Vallombresa‘to walk to 
Poder Nuovo and picnic in the 
woods; and as we were coming up 
the rough road, a little way from 
the Lago, suddenly ‘Poum, poum’ 
above us roared the thunder like a 
broadside of a hundred guns, and 
the heavens seemed to split open, 
and down came the rain like a 
deluge. When it rains in this 
country, it rains—it does not make 
believe. Fortunately we all of us, 
save you, had umbrellas and water- 
proofs, and so we were protected ; 
but you, after the foolish way you 
always had, scorned such impedi- 
menta—and there you were, with 
nothing to shield you, saying you 
did not care for such trifles. Well, 
in a few minutes you were drenched 
to the skin, and dripping as a 
drowned rat, and we were al] of us 
glad to find a refuge here at the 
Lago. There and then it was that 
I first saw Beppa, standing in the 
doorway, and inviting us to come 
in for shelter. Glad enough we 
were to accept her smiling invita- 
tion, and in we went. She piled 
up in the vast fireplace a heap of 
dry fascines and broken boughs, 
and in a few minutes broad quiver- 
ing sheets of flame flashed and 
roared up the chimney, and we all 
—~, about it to dry ourselves. 

ut you were too thoroughly 
drenched to be dried in this way, 
and cried out to Beppa, who was 
bustling about, and laughing with 
us, and finding us chairs and 
benches, and helping the ladies— 
‘Beppa, I say, must take off 
these clothes to be dried. Is there 
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nothing you can give me to-put on 
while they are drying—no old coat 
or cloak of the babbo’s ?—no maiter 
what.’ 

“Nothing, signor, nothing—un- 
less you will put on one of my dress- 
es,’ laughed Beppa. ‘If that will 
do, it is quite at your service; but 
I am afraid that will not do.’ 

“*And why not?’ you cried. 
‘It will do capitally, if you will 
lend it to me. Presto! presto! 
let me have it?’ 

“* Davvero,’ said Beppa, ‘ really, 
you are joking.’ 

“*Not a bit of it,’ you cried ; 
‘not a bit of it! Let me have it. 
Via !” 

“ Beppa entered into the joke at 
once, and off you and she went ; 
and then she returned, shrugging 
her shoulders and laughing. After 
a short time, in you came. Ma- 
donna mia, what a figure you 
were, dressed in one of her gowns! 
I never shall forget it. We wel- 
comed you with shouts, and laughed 
till we could laugh no longer for 
very pain; and Beppa clapped her 
hands, and bent herself down to 
the ground with laughing, and 
spread ‘herself against the wall, 
utterly overcome with the joke.. 
What a mad company we were! 
Per Bacco! these were glorious 
days! Then we put some chest- 
nuts in the ashes to roast, and 
talked and chattered while the 
storm passed by. -What a picture 
it was—worthy the brush of Rem- 
brandt in its effects! The fire dart- 
ing its quivering tongues up the 
chimney, redly: illuminating our 
faces and figures, and gleaming on 
the black rafters overhead; the 
shadows on the old walls, wavering 
about as we moved; the faint light 
of the day, peering through the 
small iron-barred windows; and 


then the peals of thunder, echoing 
along the hills as the storm wore 
away | 


It was a scene not to forget, 
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That was my first acquaintance with 
Beppa. Where is she now? what 
has ies of her?” 

“Ah!” said our hostess, “I am 
afraid the after-acts of the play do 
not quite correspond to the first 
bright scenes. Poor Beppa! all that 
gay spirit has been quenched out 
of her life. She laughs very little, 
I am afraid, now.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” said the 
Marquis. “ Pray tell me what has 
happened to her.” 

“She had her love-story—and 
a pretty one enough it was—and 
all seemed to go with her ‘ merry 
as a marriage-bell.’ Her lover and 
husband was a strong handsome 
fellow, with no means except his 
stout arms; and with these he 
managed to support her,—not well, 
of course, but sufficiently—for their 
wants were small, and they were 
fairly happy and contented. But, 
somehow or other, he did not get 
on well with the guards of the for- 
est; and there was bad blood be- 
tween them. So they tracked and 
watched him to catch him in some 
violation of the forest-laws, so as to 

ut the hand of the law on him. 
Tnfortunately, whether by mistake 
or not I cannot say, he took away 
some brushwood and dead branches 
of no sort of value, but which were 
within prohibited limits. He did 
not, however, take them for him- 
self—he brought them to us, sup- 
posing that they were thrown away 
and useless; and this proves that 


he had no intention at least of steal--. 


ing. But here was a chance for his 
enemies; and he was at once arrest- 
ed and thrown into prison on an 
accusation of theft. My husband, 
on being informed of it,—what did 
you do? You know better than I.” 

“T went down to Figline, where 
the r fellow was imprisoned, 
and did all that I could to free 
him from the imputation—declar- 
ing that I had known him and 
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employed him even in matters of 
trust, and had found him scrupu- 
lously honest as far as I knew, and 
urged that the very fact of his not 
having taken the wood for himself 
was a clear proof that he did not 
intend to steal. I was fortunate 
enough to prevail, and he was set 
free.” 

“ And not an hour too soon,” said 
our hostess. “ Poor Beppa, who 
was then close on her confinement, 
had wept her heart away during 
the month that he was in prison. 
She was alone, with scarcely any 
means of subsistence. Her hus- 
band could earn nothing for her, 
and was besides under accusation 
of a crime which would probably 
be fatal to his and her future. 
She had four children to look after 
and support. What could he or 
she do, even if he were liberated ? 
It was a terrible blow. Two days 
after his return she gave birth to 
her fifth child.” 

“ And now how is it with them ?” 
said I. 

“You shall see them to-morrow. 
Of course, since this affair all is 
dark with them. He can find no 
occupation here, and they all have 
to suffer.” ’ 

So we went to see her in her 
wretched house. Suffering, and 
privation, and toil had made her 
old before her time. Remains of 
beauty certainly there were. The 
eyes and the teeth still were beauti- 
ful. But the face was haggard, and 
thin, and very sad, and the joyous- 
ness and spring of life and youth 
utterly gone. Still the old sweet. 
smile gleamed for moments over 
the face, and then faded into sad- 
ness again. One of her children 
was ill and in bed; the others, 
strong, nut-brown, with large lus- 
trous eyes, stood beside her, shy, 
silent, half clothed, but with no 
shadow of care upon their faces. 
We talked a little with her; and 
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our hostess told her to come up to 
the house the next day, and she 
would give her something to keep 
her children warm for the winter. 
I gave them a few pennies mean- 
while, and then we said good-bye. 
She thanked us, looked at us with 
a strange pathetic look, and then 
burst into tears. 

The next day she came to us, 
with her eldest girl, of about six 
years of age; and the two rosy, 
sunny-haired, blue-eyed children of 
my hostess, with their little arms 
full of thick stuffs for winter cloth- 
ing, stood beside their mother, and 
each saying, “A te,” thrust them 
into the hands of the peasant girl, 
and then stood still and stared at 
her. She, shy, and not knowing 
what to do, took them almost 
mechanically ; but when her down- 
cast eyes fell upon them a flash of 
joyous light went over her face, but 
she said nothing. “Say Grazie,” 
said the mother,— “ grazte, signora; 
grazie, signorine.” ‘ Grazie, sig- 
nora,” repeated the child, as if she 
were saying a lesson. “Hold up 
your head,” said Beppa; “don’t 
look down so and stick ont your 
stomach, but look up.” The little 
one lifted up her head a moment, 
and dropped it again. What she 
said when she got away and found 
her tongue, one can easily imagine ; 
but there she was too shy to speak. 


It was a pretty picture, and a char- 


acteristic scene. 

The next day another little one 
came—by request—and alone, to 
have a similar gift. This little 
maid, with eyes black as sloes, and 
thick tangled hair, of about seven, 
was as a little mother to the four 
younger children, and took care of 
them with a patience, intelligence, 
‘ and sense of responsibility which 
was remarkable. It is only among 
the poor that such precocity is 
found; but here in italy, duties 
and responsibilities and family cares 





are thrown upon young children at 
an age when among richer classes 
they would be thought too young 
to be left alone. Here, however, 
they not only have to take care of 
themselves, but to look after their 
younger brothers and sisters—and 
this little maid was as serious and 
trustworthy almost as a grown 
woman. She gathered the chest- 
nuts and brushwood; knew all the 
mushrooms that were edible, and 
where the strawberries and rasp- 
berries grew, and what she could 
take and what she must avoid; and 
kept all the little ones in order and 
out of danger, and carried them 
when they were tired, and soothed 
them when they cried. and assisted 
her mother in household affairs, and 
was, in a word, a little woman. 

The Government is now building 
a road from Vallombrosa to unite 
it with the highroad leading from 
Pontassieve, and this during the 
summer has afforded work for the 
people in the vicinity. But sud- 
denly, by order from headquarters, 
a stop was put to all this work a 
month ago, and all the labourers 
were thrown out of employ, and 
the little wages they hoped to gain 


thereby to keep them comfortably. 


through the winter are cut off, so 
that there is rather a dreary pros- 
= before them. The wages paid 
ere for a day’s labour are only 
1 franc, 20 centimes; but this sat- 
isfies them if it only continues, so 
that they can count upon it. But 
when they are cut off from this, 
their chances are poor enough. As 
this is the only employment given 
to them by Government for years 
(except in the case of the six forest- 
guards, who have a monthly pay), 
this sudden stoppage of work is 
disastrous to theae poor people, 
who have few other means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. 

The Tuscan peasants, both men 
and women, are almost invariably 
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dry, thin, and spare in their build— 
seldom becoming fat, as is the case 
with the Romans and Neapolitans, 
even among the peasantry—and not 
having the appearance of great vig- 
our. But in fact they are capable 
of much. endurance; and though, 
like all Italians, rather indolent by 
temperament, and needing some 
spur to action, they are not only 
active and strong, but have great 
powers of resistance in their work. 
“Strong! I think so,” said our 
host. “I will give you an example. 
Last year I bought of the Govern- 
ment five thousand pounds of char- 
coal, made |by the charcoal-burners 
in the weeks of Vallombrosa, about 
three miles from my house. Those 
I hired three men and two women 
to bring to me—over a rude and 
difficult path. Within six hours, 
during one of which they rested to 
take their mid-day meal and siesta, 
every stick of it was deposited in 
my cellar—all carried by them on 
their heads. The day was extremely 
hot—and you should have seen 
them as they came in, erect as 
masts and bearing their monstrous 
burdens aloft, and swinging along 
with a firm and even step down the 
rough slopes. One of these women 
in especial roused my admiration. 
She was a perfect gipsy in appear- 
ance, with ruled brows, black eyes, 
a wealth of wild tangled waving 
hair that strayed loosely over her 
shoulders, and a complexion dark 
enough in itself, but blackened to 
coal with the charcoal-dust which 
sifted over her; her arms and legs 
were bare; her eyes like fire; down 
her cheeks rolled great broad 
streams of sooty perspiration ; and 
through her parted lips her white 
teeth almost shone as she came up 
panting and smiling. She was a 
striking creature in every way. 


With twenty baths of hot water 
and a clean fresh dress, instead 
of the worn, flimsy, and shabby 
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rags which scarcely covered her, 
she would have made an impres- 
sion anywhere, with her stately 
figure, and her wild handsome face ; 
but for me, I preferred her as she 
was, and I only wished I were an 
artist to paint her, with her char- 
coal burden, her clinging rags, her 
grimed face and arms, her bare feet, 
her streaming hair—all, in a word, 
just as she was,” 

The villagers of Raggioli and 
Tosi, and others in the vicinity, 
live entirely on what they gather 
in the woods during the summer 
and autumn. Before daybreak— 
by three in the midsummer morn- 
ings—they are up and off, with 
their baskets poised on their heads, 
their blue and purple dresses, a 
red or party-coloured handkerchief 
drawn across their brows and 
knotted behind, and another folded 
Vandyke-wise over their shoulders. ° 
All day long they wander, and 
pluck the blackberries, strawberries, 
raspberries, mushrooms, or whatever 
the woods afford according to the 
season, and carry home at night 
their store, to be bought by dealers 
for the cities and large towns. 
These natural fruits of the soil the 
Government allows them to gather 
(except the chestnuts) free of tax; 
and as they are very abundant, and 
largely in demand, they thus gain a 
little money to support themselves. 

A short distance above the mon- 
astery rises a steeply scarped rock, 
at one side of which pours down, 
roaring and foaming, the torrent 
of Vicano; and on the summit of 
this, 1027 metres above the sea 
and 70 metres above the monastery, 
stands the so-called oratorio of the 
Paradisino. This was originally 
founded by Padre Biagio Milanese, 
General of the order of the Bene- 
dictines, as a place of refuge, retire- 
ment, and discipline, to which 
those. monks who had offended 
against the rules of the monastery, 
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or who were under penance, self-in- 
flicted or imposed upon them, retired 
from time to time, and there led a 
life more rigorous and disciplinary 
than the other monks. The pros- 
pect from here is wider and even 
more magnificent than that of the 
monastery below, overlooking the 
vast valleys and slopes from the 
chain of Etruscan mountains which 
rises against the horizon on the north, 
to the hills of Leghorn that skirt 
the Mediterranean. A steep and 
rugged climb carries us to the sum- 
mit, where the celle and church and 
tower stand. The church formerly 
contained some valuable pictures, 
among which may be mentioned 
one of Andrea del Sarto’s finest 
works. But it is now despoiled of 
all its pictures and wood-carving, 
and is used as a magazine, barn, or 
hay-loft. The old mill, once driven 
by the Vicano, is still standing; but 
it is no longer used, as it was by 
the monks, to saw trees or to grind 
corn; nor are the ghiacciaie, or ice- 
basins, turned to any purpose. 

Near the monastery is another 
low building called the Foresteria, 
which was built to receive wo- 
men who came to visit the monas- 
tery. Originally, by the rules of the 
Vallombrosa order, no woman was 
allowed to enter the forest, or to pass 
within some large crosses erected at 
a distance of about a quarter of a 
mile. This rule was enforced for 
some eight centuries, but afterwards 
was relaxed; and the Foresteria was 
built to afford lodging for female 
visitors. It is now used as an inn, 
and is crowded with visitors during 
the summer, who come to breathe 
the refreshing air, and to enjoy the 
prospect and the delightful walks 
which extend in every direction. 

A four-miles walk down through 
the woods carries us to Paterno, 
which also formerly belonged to 
the monks and was attached to the 
monastery. Here originally stood 
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a castle of the Counts Guidi, and 
was granted by them, with all the 
circumjacent land, at a very early 
period to San Giovanni and his 
brotherhood. Here came Otho IIL, 
weary of life and tormented with 
remorse for the cruel murder of 
Crescentius, to expiate his offence 
by penance; and here, according to 
some of the old chroniclers, he met 
his death, poisoned by Stephania, 
the widow of. Crescentius, whom he 
had afterwards made his mistress. 
The castle was at a later period 
turned into a monastery, and suf- 
fered many changes to adapt it to 
their use. At present it is a large, 
square, strong-built conventual edi- 
fice of stone, commanding a beautiful 
view, and surrounded by extensive 
grounds, and farms, and meadows. 
These were once admirably culti- 
vated by the monks, and were 
covered with fields, vineyards, and 
olive-orchards, which yielded a large 
revenue, and supplied them abun- 
dantly with oil, wine, and grain. 
A good deal of oil (according to Val- 
lisnieri) was also extracted from the 
beech-nuts; and Dr. Giov. Targioni 
Tozzette has written three papers 
on this subject, urging that this 
oil is not only good for burning, 
but has very valuable medicinal 
properties. Besides this, the beech- 
nuts were largely used by the 
monks for food for their animals, 
and specially for their pigs, of 
which they had a large number. 
Among the memories connected 
with this place is that of Gerbert, 
afterwards Sylvester II., the com- 
panion and friend of the first two 
Othos, and the preceptor of the 
young and brilliant Otho IIL, who 
here came to such an untimely end. 
The letters of Otho to Gerbert 
breathe the warmest affection and 
respect; and well was he deservin 
of it, both for the excellence of his 
character and his wonderful attain- 
ments. In any age he would have 
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been a remarkable man, but in the 
darkness of this century he shines 
like a great light against the sombre 
background of its superstition and 
ignorance. Such was his superior- 
ity in point of learning to those 
by whom he was surrounded, that 
he was popularly supposed to have 
obtained his great leatinien at 
the expense of his soul, and to 
have been in league with the Evil 
One. He seems to have been an 
almost universal genius — distin- 
guishing himself as a poet, a 
musician, a mathematician, a phy- 
sician, an inventor in mechanics, 
and an author in various branches 
of science and literature, meta- 
physics, grammar, rhetoric, philo- 
sophy, theology, geometry, astron- 
omy, arithmetic, and algebra; and 
besides all this, to have filled with 
dignity and honour his functions 
as Pope, and to have been a peace- 
maker between the various: and 
agitating factions of the day. 
Among his inventions were a hy- 
draulic organ, in which the amount 
of air necessary to produce the 
sound was effected by steam; and 
a famous celestial sphere and solar 
clock. He is also supposed by 
some writers to have invented 
the first clock which went with 
wheels, and the method of escape- 
ment. This is, however, doubtful; 
and the better opinion seems to be 
that we owe this to the Archdea- 
con Pacifico in the ninth century. 
However this may be, he improved 
certainly upon it, and has the 
reputation of being the first who 
made a clock to strike the hours. 
He first introduced into Europe 
the use of the Arabic numerals, and 
the decimal system. His treatise 
on geometry is clear and precise; 
he was a good Greek scholar, and 
a master of the Latin language, 
in which he wrote various poems; 
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he was also an admirable musician, 
and a composer, among other things, 
of cantici spirituali, some of which 
are still preserved among the mon- 
uments of the Liturgy for their 
beauty. 

Here at Paterno he often came 
—in company with Otho his pupil, 
and alone—and here he presided 
over a famous synod to compose 
the differences between Welligiso di 
Magonza and Bernward of Hildes- 
heim as to their jurisdiction over 
the convent of nuns at Hildesheim. 
Among the other famous figures 
might then be seen here the noble 
Abbess Gerberga, sister of Otho IL, 
then old and infirm, who warmly 
espoused the cause of Bernward; 
and her rival and niece Sophia, the 
eldest sister of Otho III, proud 
and ambitious, and daily acquiring 
influence, who took vehemently the 
part of Welligiso. Earnest almost 
to fierceness were the passionate 
debates that there took place, and 
it needed all] the influence of Ger- 
bert to prevent an open outbreak: 
even as it was, the synod was forced 
to adjourn without composing the 
quarrel. 

These are among the memories 
which, in passing, we may recall in 
this old and honoured monastery. 
Nor must we omit the wonderful 
figure of Stephania, the widow of 
Crescentius, magnificent in her 
beauty, and terrible in her revenge, 
who flashes across the scene, capti- 
vates the heart of Otho, slays him 
in her fury at defeat of her ambi- 
tion, and vanishes out of history 
from that moment. According to 
some writers, especially of Henrion, 
her revenge was not satiated even 
by the death of Otho, but struck 
also at Gerbert himself, whom, at 
least, she was suspected of having 
poisoned. In this, however, there 
seems to be little ground of belief.* 





* Otho is said by the greater part of the chroniclers of his time to have met his 
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As Paterno was much lower, and 
the temperature far milder than that 
of Vallombrosa, the monks were 
in the habit of passing the colder 
winter months here, and returning 
on the approach of spring to Val- 
lombrosa. This ancient custom is 
still kept up by the professors, and 
students, and others attached to the 
Forestal School, by which the mon- 
astery is now occupied. 

All the forests of Vallombrosa, 
as well as the farms and vineyards 
both there and at Paterno, were 
most admirably planted and cul- 
tivated by the monks. In the 
opinion of M. Adolfo de Bérenger— 
and no one is more capable of giv- 
ing a competent judgment on this 
subject, to which he has given a 
careful study—their forests were 
“ modelle de coltura forestale, perche 
tutti piantati ad arte per flari e 
d’una produttivita e rendita giunta 
al di la d’ogni credere, quantunque 
radicate sopra falde ertissime ed in 
un suolo dirupatissimo e Sassoso.” 
Soldani also, in his ‘ Guida storica 
per il viaggio alla Valleombrosa,’ 
comparing the condition of the 
priests in other parts of Italy with 
those of Vallombrosa, points to the 
latter as examples of admirable cul- 
tivation, worthy to be followed; and 
after urging upon the Government 
the necessity of preserving the 
forests of Italy from the ruin and 
destruction to which they were 
elsewhere exposed, says,—“I shall 
never rest content until I see the 
a of the forests taken in 

and by the supreme power of the 
Government. Among the means 
whieh, in my opinion, are most 
sure to preserve the forests on the 
high mountains, are those certainly 
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which I know by experience to 
have been used in the province of 
Casentino by the three monasteries 
‘of Vallombrosa, Alvernia, and Cam- 
aldoli.” 

The Government has now pos- 
sessed itself of these forests; and 
the monastery itself has been turned 
into a “Collegio Forestale,” profes- 
sedly for the education of young 
men in matters relating to agri- 
culture. There are thirteen pro- 
fessors, and only twelve scholars, in 
this large building. It is presided 
over by a director, an excellent and 
intelligent man, who there -has his 
suite of apartments, and lives here 
during the warm seasons. In the 
winter neither he nor the professors 
nor scholars remain ; and the build- 
ing is occupied by three priests, 
also excellent men, and a few sub- 
sidiaries, whose amusement it seems 
to be to taunt the priests with the 
loss of the monastery, and the 
change that liberty and unity have 
brought to them. Padre Furio 
showed us over all the buildin 
with great kindness; and, when i 
ventured to express my surprise at 
certain things, thrust out his lips 
and put his forefinger across them, 
to intimate that 1 might by an 
criticism compromise him as well 
as myself. So I kept silence. 

The church is not handsome 
architecturally, and there are few 
objects of interest now remaining, 
From a priestly point of view, the 
most interesting is an elaborately 
carved and chiselled reliquary in 
silver, adorned with gems, and con- 
taining the relics of San Giovanni 
Gualberto. In it is a brown bone, 
of about a foot in length, which is 
looked upon with reverence, and 





death in Paterno—‘‘ oppidum quod nuncupatur Paternum non longe a civitate qua 


dicitur Castellana,” says Leo Ostiensis. 


So also Cosimo della Rena; but he thinks 


Paterno is situated about a day’s journey from Todi, in the Contado di Perugia, 
There is no place of that name at present near Perugia, Todi, or Civita Castellana; 
and for many reasons it seems most probable that it was here at this Paterno, near 


Tosi and Pelago, that he performed his penances, and finally was poisoned. 
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kept with great care. I do not 
know whether it works miracles, 
and I did not care to ask. 

Among the pictures which were 
taken from the church, Fontani 
specially mentions the celebrated 
icture by Pietro Perugino, now 
in the academy at Florence, which 
formerly stood in the choir. There 
still remains an Assumption by 
Franceschini, and a much injured 
Sabbatelli in the sacristy. The 
cupola is painted by Fabbrini. 

here is a grand old kitchen 
which interested me more, and in 
which there were savoury odours, 
showing that whatever else is lost, 
the art of cooking is not. Here in 
the centre is a large circular sort of 
hypethral temple—I know not 
what else to call it—with stone 
pillars and roof, from the centre of 
which hangs a turnspit, carried by 
water-power, on which an ox might 
be roasted whole,—a temple once 
dedicated to the Genius of Hospi- 
tality and Charity, where culinary 
service is still performed, though 
on a much smaller scale, and where 
though the hierophants are not monks 
or priests, the odours of sacrifice still 
rise gratefully. There is also a fine 
old refectory (a refectory no longer), 
where the brothers used to take 
their meals, with its reading-desk 
or pulpit midway on the wall 
above. Here, with a shudder, said 
Padre Furio, a ball was given a 
short time ago. But change has 
come over almost everything. The 
cells of the monks are now the 
rooms for the students and profes- 
sors. The chapel is the fencing- 
school. The pictures of saints 
on the walls have given place to 
crossed swords and foils. It is the 
epoch of equal rights (except for 
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monks and nuns) and of union 
(God save the mark! with all the 
old jealousies and rivalries as alive 
as ever, and an octroi at the gate 
of every city); of constitutional 
government (with almost unendur- 
able taxation) ; of popular represen- 
tation (the representatives agreeing 
in nothing but the selfish advan- 
tage of each member); of liberty 
(with party strife and struggle for 
power, and industry vainly strug- 
gling under the weight of imposts). 
So let us shout “Viva la Liberta e 
? Unita!” while the poor cry “ Pa- 
zienza!” Words are great powers. 
One knows a people by its watch- 
words. I am tired of hearing in 
Italy that cry of slaves, “ Pazien- 
za?” I am waiting to hear that cry 
of freemen—“ Coraggio—avanti /” 

But a truce to politics. What- 
ever change has taken place here 
at Vallombrosa, nature is still the 
same. There is the vast panorama 
of hills and valleys just as it was 
when Milton gazed upon it—ay, 
just as it was when San Giovanni 
Gualberto toiled with weary steps 
up those wooded slopes. The same 
torrent and fountain that cooled 
his parched lips may now cool ours; 
the same deep shadows lurk under 
the sombre firs; autumn. still 
strews the sward and heaps the 
brooks with the same wealth of 
golden leaves torn from the chest- 
nuts; the same flowers smile up 
to us from the grass; the same 
tender blue sky bends over us like 
a benediction; and, in despite all 
changes and in defiance of all poli- 
tics, we still can have our hour of 
peace and meditation and delight— 
“the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot”—along the lovely slopes of 
Vallombrosa. 
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Dorothy. O Pussy, could you 
ever bear to leave our own dear 
little home, and your own little 
corner, and the mat, and the bas- 
ket, and the milk-saucer? Of 
course we might take them with 
us; but how could you ever bear to 
have a great rough collie sprawling 
on your mat and upsetting your 
saucer? They say that dogs grow 
like their masters. Certainly that 
dog is very like Tom. Dear Tom! 
He certainly does make a great 
noise. He is so big; and his 
boots are so big; and he comes 
clattering in to that big hall of 
his: he always leaves the door 
open. Men are so clumsy ; and, of 
course, a woman does get a little 
set in her ways, as she grows— 
when she is getting to be—not so 
young as she—as she used to be. 
Then the dog comes jumping in 
at the window—there is always a 
window open somewhere—frighten- 
ing one to death; and there are all 
sorts of draughts, and a great fire 
fit to roast an ox. No, Pussy, I am 
quite sure you never could be ha 
there. Dear Pussy! dear Delia! 

What shall I say if he asks— 
what should I say if he were to—— 
He is such an old friend, and I am 
so fond—I have always been so 
fond of him since we were boy and 
girl together. O Pussy, I do wish 
you could advise me! 

Dear, dear, how silly I am to 
be considering what I shall say 
before anybody—when nobody has 
asked—when there has been no 
question. I am old enough to 


know better—yes, old enough. If 
he had wished—if he had meant 
anything, he might have said some- 
thing years ago—ten years ago—or 
more. I have known him all my 
life. Dear Tom! 


Round Delia’s Basket. 
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And yet—I really do think that 
he must mean something. He 
comes almost every day. We have 
been near neighbours and dear 
friends all these years, and yet he 
never used to come nearly so often. 
And then he doesn’t come for any- 
thing particular; that is, unless 

He just comes in and strides 
about, and begins to say things, 
and doesn’t finish; and asks me 
the same questions every day about 
little Lily. Dear Lily! 

I don’t believe that there is an- 
other man in the world who would 
have done what he has done for lit- 
tle Lily. To adopt a child is such a 
serious thing. No relation whatever 
to him. Just because her father « 
was his friend, and nobody wanted 
to take charge of the poor orphan 
baby, and he scarcely more than a 
boy at the time; yes, it was good. 
I do think, Pussy, that he is the 
best man in the world. 

But then no guardian, however 
good he may be, wants to come 
every day and talk about a little 
girl, and say the same things, and 
ask the same questions. And then 
his wanting me to keep Lily here 
when she comes back from her 
friends! Doesn’t that look as if 
—oh, but I must not think of it. 
Is that the front-door bell? Oh 
dear! There, there, Pussy; it’s 
nothing; don’t disturb yourself. 
It’s nothing—nothing. 

(Miss Dorothy listens anziously; 

she gives a litile jump as 

Lily comes in.) 

D. Lily! 

ZL. Didn't youexpect me? Didn’t 
you get Teddie’s telegram ? 

D. No, dear. And, my dear, 
who is Teddie ? 

LI. Ym very sorry, dear Miss 
Dorothy, but they all call him 
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Teddie. He’s Teddie Armstrong, 
Kitty’s brother; he’s an awfully 
nice boy; I don’t call him Teddie 


to his face, you know, dear; but 


that comes of trusting a boy; he 
promised to send you a tele- 
po the very moment he got to 

ndon. But how are you, dear? 
And how’s Delia? Is she in her 
basket ? 

D. Yes, dear: but please don’t 
touch her; I think she’s asleep. 

ZL. 1 think she’s always asleep. 

D. She does sleep a good deal; 
but when she is awake, she is the 
cleverest, dearest creature, the best 
companion But, Lily dear, I 
don’t understand now why you are 
here. To-day is the day when you 
were to have gone on to the Blakes, 
Of course I am very glad to see 
you. Dear child! 

ZL. All the Blakes have got the 
mumps—even old Mrs. Blake; at 
least they think she has; only 
she’s so fat that they can’t be sure; 
and so I’ve come straight to you; 
and I am so tired of visiting; and 
I am so glad to be at home—almost 
at home. 

D. Dear Lily! And you must 
be quite at home here. You are 
to make me a nice long visit. I 
settled it all with Tom. 

LI. May I stay with you always? 

D, Dear Lily! But what would 
your guardian say to that? Tom 
would never forgive me. Of course 
the Hall is your home till you are 
old enough to be married. 

ZL. I shall never marry. 

D. Never is a long word. But 
you are quite right not to think 
of such nonsense for a long time. 
There is plenty of time for such a 
child as you. 

ZL. When does oné give up being 
a child? 

D. Why, of course, dear, when 
you are grown up. What an odd 
question! And why don’t you 





ask after Tom, dear? You really 
ought to ask after your good kind 
guardian. He is so good and kind. 

LI. How is he? 

D. What a way to ask! And 
why don’t you say “ Uncle Tom” ? 

L. Because it’s silly. He’s not 
my uncle. He’s not the least bit 
of a relation. Uncle Tom! It’s 
as if he was black. 

D. You always used to call him 
“uncle.” 

I. When I was a little thing, 
and didn’t know any better. Miss 
Dorothy, why did he send me away 
to make these stupid visits? And 
why does he want me to stay here 
with you instead of going—of go- 
ing home? Tell me, please. 

D. Tt is all because he is so 
good. You know how fond he is 
of you—dear Tom! he always 
was so fond of children!—but he 
thought that you ought to see some 
younger society ; and so I am afraid 
he has been very lonely sometimes, 
for he has been over here a good 
deal lately; and—O Lily! I am 
really afraid, my dear, that you 
don’t half know how good your 
guardian is. 

L. Well, you know any way. 

D. Lily! 

ZL. And so he sent me away to 
play with the other children. He 
thinks me a child still; he 

D. Why, of course, dear, you are 
a child. 

ZL. And when does one become 
a girl ? 

D. Why, of course, dear, when 
you come out, and are a young 
lady. 

£. I shan’t come out. I’ve seen 
the world now, and I think it’s 
silly. You can’t think what non- 
sense those boys talk. 

D. You won’t think so always, 
dear ; that is, when they Yes, 
dear, I daresay they will talk non- 
sense to you some day. 
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L. They talk nonsense to me 
now. 

D. Lily! 

L. They do—at least some of 
them do—sometimes. They are 
so silly. They certainly don’t say 
much. They only stare when they 
are with us, and yawn; and then 
one of them says, “Come on, 
Charlie,” or “ Regy,” or “ Bertie,” 
or whatever it is, “and have a 
smoke;” and then they go away, 
and get quite lively, and we hear 
them laughing. Boys seem to have 
most fun by themselves. Boys 
aint like girls. 

D. But I thought, dear, you 
said that they talked to you. 

ZL. So they did. O, Miss Doro- 
thy, do you know Regy—Mr. 
Reginald Chalmers ? 

D. No, dear. 

L. He is such a dear ! 

D. Lily! 

ZL. Oh, but he is. He has got 
a little tiny moustache; and he 
waxes the points; and his man 
takes him tea in the morning 
before he gets up; and for two 
days he didn’t seem to know that 
I was alive; and the third day, 
just after luncheon, he said quite 
loud that I wasn’t ‘“a_half-bad- 
looking little girl,” and I could 
have killed him. And after that 
he became quite friendly ; and the 
next evening he stood staring, and 
twisting that little moustache; and 
at last he said, quite suddenly, 
“ By George, you are in looks to- 
night.” 

D. I think that Mr. Chalmers 
must be a very rude young man. 
He ought to know better than to 
speak like that to a girl in the 
school-room. 

LI. Well, any way he knows that 
I'm not a child. That’s some- 
thing. 

D. How odd you are to-day, 
dear. You are quite defiant. I 
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hope I haven’t said anything to 
hurt you. Dear Lily! 

ZL. Oh, no, no. You are always 
kind. O,dear Miss Dorothy, you 
will always love me, won’t you? 
Promise ! 

D. Of courseI will, dear. There, 
there! You are over-tired, dear. 
You must rest here with me. This 
is a good place to rest. There, 
there! You mustn’t cry. 

L. I don’t know why I’m such a 
fool. And may I live always with 
you and Delia? 

D. No—yes—perhaps, dear, if 
Lily dear, did it ever occur 
to you—of course you don’t think 
of such things yet—but did it ever 
occur to you that your guardian 
_— marry ? 

. Marry ! 

D. Of course, dear, he seems to 
you to be very old. 

L. No. 

D. Well, you know, dear, that 
men do marry. 

L. No. 

D. You don’t know it, dear ? 

ZL, I mean, yes. 

D. I wonder if it would make a 
great difference to you. 

L. No. Of course not. Why 
should it? To me!—That’s why 
he sent me away then—away from 
home. 

D. Lily dear! Don’t you care 
if he is happy, or no? 

ZL. How could he be happy with 
that horrid Bertha Hale? 

D. Bertha Hale! 

L. It must be one of those horrid 
Hales—no, dear, of course they aint 
horrid—it’s I who am horrid; and 
they are very good; and I do hope 
he will be happy——and that’s 
the reason why he sent me away. 
T'll never forgive him ; never! 

D. Bertha Hale! 

ZL. I suppose it’s Bertha, unless 
he likes pale-green eyes, If he 
does, it’s Caroline. 
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D. But what makes you think, 
dear, that Tom—that your guard- 
iai—thinks of any of the Miss 
Hales ? 

L. They are the only girls within 
miles; and they think of him—all 
of them. Oh, how he must hate 
me! 

D. Lily! 

L. Oh but he must. I’ve mim- 
icked Caroline’s intellectual look a 
thousand times; you know it—like 
this; and I’ve bridled like Bertha. 
Bridled ! 

D. (she is busy, and her face is 
turned from Lily). Don’t you think, 
dear, that if he thought of—of be- 
ing married, that a man of your 
guardian’s time of life would be 
more likely to choose somebody 
who was not—in fact, not quite a 

irl? 

L. (after a pause). 
know. 

D, I think I hear a horse. 

L. It’s him. I mean, it’s he. 

D. Where are you going to, 
dear ? 

L. (comes softly to kiss her). !'m 
going to write to Kitty; and to 
send messages to Teddie and Regy, 
and 


I don’t 





D. Lily! 

ZL. I don’t care. I like boys. I 
do like boys. There! (She runs 
away.) 


D. Lily! My dear! Come back! 
Please! Lily! Lily, you must 
come back to see your guardian. 
Here Tom Raymond comes in.) 
, Mr. Raymond, oh! 

T. Mr. Raymond! 

D. Tom! You startled me so. 

T. A pretty time to begin call- 
ing me Mr. Raymond. It has been 
Tom and Dorothy for the last 
thirty years. 

D. Not quite thirty! No. I 
think not quite—not quite! 


T. It’s a long time. Have 


you heard from Lily? She hasn’t 
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written to me for two days. You 
don’t think she is ill ? 

D. She is quite well. Dear 
child! I never saw her looking 
better. 

T. Saw her! What do you 
mean ? 

D. O Tom! please don’t look so 
fierce. I do hope you are not 
angry with the dear child for com- 
ing back. 

T. Child! Oh yes, by the by, 


of course you mean Lily—and 
she’s here then? Here? In the 
house ? 

D. Yes. She is writing a letter 
to Katie Armstrong. It seems that 
the Blakes have mumps in the 
family, and 

T. Mumps! Good heavens! 
Lily didn’t go there, did she? 

D. No. She came straight to 
me instead. 

T. Ah! That's all right. 

D. Shall I send for her? 

T. No. Not yet. I want to 
speak to you first. 

D. To me! 

T. Vve something on my 
mind. I want a woman’s advice. 
I want to talk to you, Dorothy. 
It’s about something of great im- 
portance to me. Can you spare 





me a few minutes? Will you 
listen to me, Dorothy? (He takes 
her hand.) 

D. Yes, Tom. 


T. I want your candid opinion. 
Am I too old to be married ? 

D. (after a pause). No, Tom. 

T. Are you sure? I never 
thought of my age till lately. I 
know I’m strong and fairly active; 
and I’ve walked and ridden this 
country day after day and year 
after year without stopping to think 
how old I was. It’s a confounded 
ridiculous thing for a man to sit 
down and think how old he is! I 
feel like a confounded fool. 

D. Tom! 
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T. Ido. I’ve had plenty to do 
without sitting down to pull out 
my grey hairs. I’ve been a busy 


* man,—what with being my own 


bailiff, and farming a good bit of 
my own land. I’ve never had 
time to be much of a lady’s man, 
That’s what I want to talk to you 
about. 

D. Yes, Tom ? 

T. Some men understand women. 
I never did. I’ve always wondered 
about them. When I was a boy, a 
woman’s handkerchief or gloves left 
in an empty room was enough to 
make me awkward. My voice used 
to crack when I spoke to them; 
though I was loud enough—most 
likely a deal too loud—on the 
cricket-ground or in the hunting- 
field. And yet,do you know, Doro- 


thy, J suspect I was a romantic fel- 


low all the time. I’m half afraid 


I’m a romantic fellow still. I must 
be a confounded old idiot—but 
that isn’t to the point. Only I 
want you to understand that I 
know nothing about women. I 
was afraid of them so long, that 
the fear became a habit; I shall 
never get over it. Now I want 
you to tell me some things. First, 
are you quite sure that I’m not too 
old to be married ? 

D.-Yes, Tom. Iam quite sure. 

T. And not too rough? I think 
I must be noisy. I never thought 
about it till—I’ve been practising 
at home. I’ve been shutting doors 
without banging them; and — 
off my shooting-boots directly 
came in. I think I get on a little. 
It’s hard, though, to reform at my 
age; and harder to reform the do 
Of course I could turn ’em into the 
stable—all except Bairnie. I don’t 
think I could turn Bairnie out of 
the house; she wouldn’t understand 
it; and I love the slut. 

D. Tom! 

T. What? 
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D. Would you mind not going 
quite so near to Delia’s basket. She 
has been a little nervous lately; 
and I am afraid you may frighten 
her. 

T. Delia! Who’s Delia? Oh, 
I know. Of course it’s Pussy. 
Really I am awfully sorry, Dorothy ; 
but .when I get excited, I can’t 
help stamping about; and when 
I get into a little place like this, 
all full of jolly little things, where 
there isn’t room to swing a cat, 


I 





D, Tom! 

T. What? 

D. O, Tom, don’t speak like 
that. 

T. Oh, I beg your pardon. I 
talked about swinging a yes, 
yes, I won’t say it again. I beg 
Delia’s pardon. And I'll try to 
keep quiet. I’m afraid that 1 am 
noisy. 

D. No, Tom. Iam sure you are 
not. I am sure you can be very 
gentle when you think of what 
you are saying. 

T. I can but try. Oh, then, 
there’s another thing. How about 
my clothes? Do I dress like other 
people? I never thought about 
clothes till—that is, my tailor al- 
ways sent down what he liked; 
they all looked alike to me. Now, 
these things that I’ve got on—are 
they the sort of thing men wear 
nowadays ? 

D. Really, I don’t think I have 
noticed—I am afraid I don’t know. 

T. Do they look all right? It’s 
a confounded ridiculous thing for 
me to be turning about here like a 
tailor’s dummy. Is there anything 
peculiar about them ? 

D. Oh, no, Tom. I think they 
are very nice. ' 

T. Well, then, there’s only one 
thing more for me to ask. 

(She turns away to stoop over 

Delia’s basket.) 
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T. You think it possible that 
somebody might really care for 
me ? 

D. (faintly). Yes. 

T. Now take care what you say. 
You don’t think it impossible that 
I should be. loved—loved, mind 
you—by a young girl ? 

D. A young girl! (She turns 
away again, and stoops to Delia’s 
basket.) Poor dear Pussy, your 
shawl is all rampled. There, dear. 

T. You hesitate. ‘You wish to 
be kind; but you hesitate. You 
know it can’t be. Thank you, 
Dorothy. 

D. (facing him). No, Tom; no. 
I am sure that you may be loved 
by any girl. Will you tell me? 
May I know who it is? 

T. You must know. 

D. Is it Bertha Hale or Caro- 
line ? 

T. Bertha or Caroline? Good 
heavens, no! 

D. 1 am glad of that, Tom. I 
think—perhaps I wrong them, but 
I can’t help thinking—that they 
might have been influenced—a very, 
very little influenced by considera- 
tions of the property and position 
in the county. 

7. There never was a Hale who 
wouldn’t sell his soul—or her soul 
either—for a ploughed field. 

D. Tom! 

T. No, thank heaven! The lit- 
tle girl, who is the light of my 
eyes, and—confound it! I can’t 
bear to speak about it; I couldn’t 
say a word about it to anybody 
but you; you are such an old 
friend, Dorothy—such a dear old 
friend; you know what a fool I am. 

D. Oh, no, Tom; and thank you 
very much. 

. She has grown up in my 
home as in my heart; she loves 
the old place and not it’s money’s 
worth—she—— 

D, Tom, whom do you mean ? 
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T. Who should I mean but Lily, 
my little Lily ? 

D. But, Tom, she’s only a child. 

T. I thought so six weeks ago. 

D. How old is she? Why, yes, 
of course—why, really she must 
Pee 

7. Never mind how old she is. 
Six weeks ago I hadn’t thought of 
her age. I knew she was growing 
tall; I supposed all children grew ; 
but I never thought about it. T’ll 
tell you how it was. It was one 
of those first spring days—you re- 
member them at the beginning of 
April,—well, I was strolling across 
the lawn with my hands in my 
pockets and Bairnie at my heels— 
I remember the tune I was whist- 
ling—I suppose I shall never get 
that confounded tune out of my 
head. 

D. Yes, Tom ? 

T. I heard Lily calling me; I 
looked round for her, and I couldn’t 
see her. 

D. Yes, Tom ? 

T. You know the old cedar, the 
one with the boughs coming down 
and lying on the grass ? 

D. Yes, Tom. 

T. I saw something white in the 
shadows, so I stepped in. She 
was sitting on one of the big 
branches, with her back against 
the seamed old trunk—just about 
as high as my heart. No. I can’t 
tell you what she looked like. 
She was like all sorts of beautiful 


things. Of course, I’d always 
liked to look at her; but I never 
thought about it before. She 


laughed at my finding her; I 
believe I could find her in a tropi- 
cal forest. I put out my hands to 
lift her down. 

D. Yes, Tom? 

T. I'd done it a thousand times; 
I thought nothing of it. But some- 
how I’d never seen her eyes like 
that; there was something in them 
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—what a confounded old fool I am! 
Before I had time to think if I 
would, or to decide that I’d better 
not—just at the moment when I 
held her in my arms, I—I kissed 
her. 

D. But surely there was noth- 
ing strange in that; surely you had 
often—that is, that surely was not 
the first-—— 

T. The first! Id kissed her 
every morning and evening since 
she was a baby. 

D. Well, then, why—I am not 
sure that I understand why 

T. I don’t know. I- never 
thought of that. I’d never kissed 
her at that time of day. 

D. Yes, Tom; I see. 

T. Oh, you see, do you? 

D. Yes, Tom. And then you 
sent her away. 

T. Yes, I 

D. Of course. 

T. You seem to know all about 
it. I thought she’d better see some 
young men; confound ’em. I sup- 
pose she has seen some at the Arm- 
strongs’ ? 

D. Yes. 

T. Well? 

D. She says they are silly. 

T. Ah! 

D. But she seems to have found 
some of them agreeable. 

T. Oh! 

D. I am afraid she seems in- 
clined to talk about them a good 
deal. 

T. Oh! 

D. But all the time she seems 
to be laughing at them. 

T. Ah!—Well, look here, Doro- 
thy. You must keep her here for 
the present. Will you? 

D. Yes, Tom. 

T. And you must have in the 
neighbours. She must see more 
people. You might have some 
tennis; and luncheons; and_ five 
o’clock teas; and things. There 
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ain’t many young men in the neigh- 
bourhood, are there ? 

D. Oh yes, there are a few: let 
me see; there’s—— 

T. Oh don’t trouble yourself. 
You needn’t bother about it—at 
least, yes, you must. Get ’em in 
in shoals; have ’em over in squads 
from Sandhurst; advertise for 
young men! 

D. Tom! 

T. She must see young men. 
Good-bye, Dorothy, and thank you 
very much. What should I do 
without you ? 

D. Oh it’s nothing, Tom; and 
thank you. . 

T. Good-bye! I'm off. 

D. Without seeing Lily ? 

T. Yes; it’s better. 
see her for months. 

D. But she’ll think it so strange ; 
she’ll be hurt; she knows you are 
here. 

T. Does she? 

D. Yes. You must see her, 
Tom. 

T. Must! 
I'd better. 
suppose I had better? Eh? 
do you think ? 

D. Tl call her. 

T. Stop ! 

D. What is it ? 
T. I don’t know. I never felt 
like this before. Dorothy, I be- 

lieve I am frightened. 

D. Very likely. 

T. What do you think she’ll do ? 

D. I can’t say. 

T. Oh, of course it’ll be nothing. 
Ivll be just as usual when we 
meet. She'll come and kiss me, 
and—eh ? 

D. I hope not, Tom. 

T. You hope not ! 

D. Don’t you see that if it is 
just as usual; that if she comes to 
you, as a child to her guardian ; 
don’t you see O Tom, how 
stupid you are! 


I won't 


Oh, well, I suppose 
Just fora moment. I 
What 
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T. Dorothy! what’s the mat- 
ter? Why, you never spoke to 
me like that in all your life be- 
fore. 

D. No, Tom. I beg your par- 
don, Tom. 


T. That beats me. I told you I 
didn’t understand women; but I 
did think I understood you. 

D,. Of course you do, Tom. 
Of course you understand me. 
But never mind me. I am going 
to call Lily. 

T. I think I'd better go. Look 


here; you know you’ve frightened 
me. It’s your fault. 

D. Very well, Tom; it’s my 
fault. But don’t go. Don’t be 
weak. You must stay and see for 
yourself how Lily meets you. 

T. Confound it, Dorothy, you 
order me about as if I were a 
baby. You are not like your- 
self; you are like somebody else ; 
you 

D. Never mind me. This is the 
right time, Tom. You must be 
brave now, and | hope and believe 
that you will be happy. 

T. You are right. 





(He wrings 


her hand.) You always were right. 
I won’t run. 


Call her! 
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D. (at the door calls.) Lily! 
Lily ! 

( They stand still and listen, Lily 
runs in and half across the room 
towards her guardian. Feeling the 
excitement in the air, she stops. 
Still looking at the man, she turns 
away to the woman.) 

D. Dear Lily! how stupid I 
have been! I thought you were a 
child, dear. I am so glad. 

L. Are you glad? (She looks 
into her eyes.) 


D. Yes, dear. 

ZL. Then Iam glad. (She kisses 
Dorothy.) 

D. Tom! (He comes obedient 
and takes Lily from Dorothy’s 
arms.) 

T. Ah! Is it—— Yes. O 
Dorothy ! 


D. Are you glad you stayed? 
You must take great care of our 
Lily, Tom. (She stoops to the 
basket.) No, Delia, dear, don’t 
disturb yourself, dear. Dear, dear 


Pussy! It’s nothing, dear, no- 
thing. 

T. Nothing! Yes, nothing for 
a cat to care about. 

D. Tom! 


T. I beg your pardon, Dorothy. 
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Somewuere about the beginning 


of the century, a Scotchman who had ° 


brightened up his faculties in the 
United Sthtes, was labouring for a 
social revolution in one of the south- 
ern Scotch counties. Macadam, the 
future “Colossus of Roads,” was 
developing his system in a district 
of Ayrshire. It was an immense 
advance on the strategical commu- 
nications of the immortal General 
Wade, who had brought down 
blessings on his head from those 
wayfarers in certain Highland dis- 
tricts, who had seen his roads be- 
fore they were made. Nowhere 
were Macadam’s inventions more 
subversive of the old - fashioned 
order of things than in his native 
country. He replaced deep-rutted 
cart-tracks with smooth turnpikes 
on which stage-coaches could bowl 
along without danger to springs or 
axle-trees; he surmounted precip- 
itous hills by easy gradients, and 
laid solid causeways on beds of 
broken stone over the yielding peat- 
bottoms. When there were roads 
that could be travelled in comfort 
upon wheels, it became worth while 
to replace ferries with bridges, while 
the fords and bridle-paths fell into 
disuse. Men who had vegetated in 
back-of-the-world towns all their 
lives, and, like their fathers before 
them, had seldom lost sight of 
the highest hill on the horizon of 
their native parish, began to lift up 
their eyes and look about them. 
The occasional apparition of a 
stranger in the burgh street be- 
came an event of more frequent 
occurrence ; and now and then the 
notable might foregather with a 
traveller newly arrived from “ Auld 
Reekie,” or even from London it- 
self.” The life-blood of the coun- 
try began to circulate; Highlander 
rubbed shoulders with Lowlander, 
and landward farmers with citizens 
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of the seaports; a fresh breath 
of ideas was stirring in the air; 
home-born habits began to change ; 
prejudices and superstitions were 
slowly exploded; angularities of 
character were worn away as local 
manners died out. . The revolu- 
tion had been steadily gaining 
ground, when Sir Walter Scott and 
steam-ships came to accelerate its 
progress. The poems and the 
Waverley Novels made Scotch scen- 
ery the fashion. There was a rush 
of southern tourists along Mac- 
adam’s highways — animated on 
their pilgrimage by the romantic 
associations with which the Magi- 
cian had charmed their fancies. 
Steamers were plying between Lon- 
don and Leith. Inns in the towns 
were turned into hotels; new es- 
tablishments were opened to eclipse 
their ruder predecessors; change- 
houses in lonely Highland glens 
offered more decent accommodation 
to fastidious visitors; relays of post- 
horses were to be found on the 
roads where the precarious mail- 
service used to be performed by 
“sheltie” or foot-post ; troops of ex- 


cited strangers were to be seen fol-- 


lowing in the footsteps of the Knight 
of Snowdon, or the hoof-tracks of 
Dugald Dalgetty’s Gustavus — or 
straying through the bleak solitudes 
of the song-land on the Border, 
past ‘the crumbling remains of bar- 
onial holds or monastic foundations. 
The rush of southerns. excited emu- 
lation in the north and awakened 
what Johnson defined as a wise and 
intelligent curiosity. Stay-at-home 
folks, like Galt’s Ayrshire Lega- 
tees, took to securing berths in the 
London steam-packets. They went 
up to stare at the marvels of the 
metropolis, to admire the rich fer- 
tility of waving wheat-fields and 
fruit-laden orchards, or perchance, 
like a Beattie, to get a glimpse of 
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the lettered society that gathered 
to town in the parliamentary ses- 
sion. The changes that Scott’s 
shrewdness foresaw, when the 
steamer actually outstripped the 
land-post, as he remarks in a let- 
ter to Southey, had already begun 
to be realised. The Union at last 
was actually accomplished; and 
Scotland, for the first time in her 
history, had ceased to be a pro- 
vince or separate kingdom. 

Old people who bemoaned the 
departed state of things, of which 
they were themselves the last sur- 
viving memorials, have been disap- 
pearing in the course of the last 
generations. The oral traditions 
that reminded one of past fashions 
and manners are being neglected 
or forgotten in this bustling age; 
and it is only now and then in old 
books or musty correspondence, or 
in some volume of more or less in- 
terest written by a social antiqua- 
rian, that you come on some study 
of a Past which at least had the 
merit of picturesqueness. Practi- 
cal men, with considerable reason, 
have long ceased to be laudatores 
temporis acti. There is no disput- 
ing the material advantages that 
inhabitants, even of the remoter 
districts of the north, have gained 
by the improvement of communica- 
tions and the universal encroach- 
ments of civilisation. The increase 
of comfort, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, the opportunities of making 
a livelihood or a fortune in England 
or abroad, better accommodation, 
higher wages, cheaper luxuries, 
perpetual posts, penny papers, and 
shilling telegrams, are all things 
to be duly grateful for, as they 
are things we should find it 
hard to resign. We ought to be 
well contented on the whole with 
the days in which our lot has fal- 
len. Yet most of us have a dash 
of the imaginative in our natures 
which prefers the more homely 
romance of what was actual life to 
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what we find in the commonplace 
modern novel. And as we love the 


“rough ballads of stouthrief and 


blood-feuds, though we appreciate 
our police force and the protection of 
the laws, so the manners of our rud- 
er fathers must have an tterest for 
us, while we congratulate ourselves 
on our own superior refinement, 

It is by no means easy to real- 
ise life in Scotland some hundred 
years ago, even by the light that is 
flashed upon it from the pages of 
Scott, or by the aid of the narra- 
tives of adventurous travellers who 
must certainly have forfeited their 
policies of insurance had life in- 
surances been in the habits of 
the time. The reign of law had 
been savagely vindicated after the 
troubles of “ the Forty-five ;” but the 
descent of the clansmen who seated 
a Stewart in Holyrood was an affair 
almost of yesterday. It was not so 
very long before that a Scottish 
judge, belonging to one of the 
highest families in the kingdom, 
had doomed his wife to solitary 
confinement, and carried out the 
summary decree by the connivance 
of political friends. Nothing gives 
a better notion of the distance of 
the remoter Western Isles from the 
capital than that sensational story 
of Lady Grange. The men who had 
the charge of removing her from 
place to place never dreamed of dis- 
puting the orders of:their feudal su- 
periors, or showed any sense of their 
personal responsibility to justice. 
More than one clergyman or tacks- 
man of some position was in the 
secret of her wrongs. Yet it was 
years before any attempt was made 
ito redress them, or indeed before 
any intelligence of the missing lady 
reached the friends m Edinburgh 
who were interested in her fate. 
The fact was, that the “ Highland 
line” still marked the boundary 
between Highlands and Lowlands, 
almost as distinctly as when Bailie 
Jarvie with bated breath pointed 
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out the Highland hills to Osbaldis- 
tone. The clans, whether loyal or 
disaffected, had been disarmed— 
and disarmed so effectually, that, 
as M‘Leod’s Skyemen complained, 
they had been left at the mercy 
of any boat’s crew of privateers- 
men who might disembark on their 
shores. The “garb of old Gaul” 
had been proscribed, and in place 
of the plaid the Celts wore jackets 
of homespun. But they could not 
be so easily relieved of their repu- 
tation for lawlessness; and in’ the 
excited fancy of the sagest of their 
Lowland visitors, their solitudes 
seemed standing provocations to 
crime. Now that they were no 
longer liable to be ordered out on 
the war-path, we have every reason 
to believe that they had become 
as peaceably disposed as any people 
need be. Yet Johnson, though he 


travelled under the guidance of a 
Scotch lawyer, evidently imagined 
that he carried his life’ in his 
hand, till the hospitalities of the 


Hebridean chiefs had in some mea- 
sure reassured him. At one of his 
first sleeping-places between Inver- 
ness and the west, he passed the 
evening in profitable conversation 
with his host, an honest and civil- 
spoken specimen of the farming 
elass. Yet he owns himself pleas- 
antly relieved from sombre fore- 
bodings of evil by the opportune 
arrival of a party of soldiers to 
drink out some money he had given 
them in the morning; and he was 
glad to compound for a night broken 
by their noise with the sense of 
security their presence inspired in 
him. While in the valley of Glen- 
shiel, when the people came out to 
gaze, as they well might, at an ap- 
parition so unprecedented as a cou- 
ple of foreigners in broadcloth and 
riding-boots, he remarks sugges- 
tively, that they “gathered, I be- 
lieve, without any evil intention, 
but with a very savage wildness of 
aspect and manner.” 
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Those ragged, half-starved cot- 
tagers of Glenshiel were but an 
extreme specimen of the wretched 
state of people of their condition 
all over the country. That they 
seemed wild of aspect we can well 
believe, since probably, except some 
of the elders who might have been 
“out” in the ’15 or the °45, or 
certain others who had driven 
cattle to Falkirk Tryst or Hal- 
low Fair, not a soul of them had 
been beyond their native glen, or 
lost sight of the mountains that 
were the landmarks of their neigh- 
bourhood. Nor was it very differ- 
ent, in their different degrees, with 
the social superiors of all ranks of 
the poverty-stricken Highland folks. 
The Hebridean gentry, of whose 
behaviour Johnson speaks with 
civil gratitude, were comparatively 
favourably situated. They could 
see company occasionally, such as 
it was. There was a commodious 
waterway in all directions over the 
sounds and channels that divided 
their island residences from each 
other or from houses on the main- 
land. The laird called his “car- 
riage,” in the shape of a six-oared 
gig, and, wind and weather per- 
mitting, was duly delivered at his 
destination. They had frequent - 
visits from trading skippers, who 
brought news. from abroad, with 
the spirits and colonial wines; and 
sometimes they might be tempted 
to push their own voyages to the 
capital of western Scotland on the 
Clyde ;—though it is true that they 
were “hobbled” by shortness of 
ready cash, when the rent of one 
of their rocky acres might average 
a trifle over'a penny English. The 
landward chieftains in the upland 
glens, with their principal tenants 
or tacksmen, and the smaller land- 
owners, were at least as severely 
pinched, and more firmly bound 
to their properties. The biggest 
men might pay a visit to Edinburgh 
from time to time; but when they 
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ceased to have government bribes 
in their sporran, it was at the cost 
of the serious sacrifices which bur- 
dened insignificant rent-rolls ;—for 
their rents were chiefly paid in 
kind, and the climate was unfavour- 
able for tillage. When they had 
fenced the patches of oats or barley 
the red-deer might break through 
the feeble barriers, trampling far 
more than he cared to ‘consume. 
The winter might be upon them in 
the middle of the harvest. We are 
told that three per cent was con- 
sidered a fair return for their seed- 
corn, and all the trouble bestowed 
upon it; and their manner of 
threshing, parching, and grinding 
was tedious and wasteful beyond 
conception. The black cattle that 
fed rather than fattened on the hills 
or in the richer straths, had to be 
driven hundreds of miles to the 
nearest market; and even if they set 
out in tolerable condition, they left 
much of their flesh on the road. In 
the olden time, the influence of one 
of those stay-at-home chieftains had 
depended on the number of broad- 
swords he could bring into the 
field. If he was forbearing with 
his tacksmen—most of them were 
his blood-relations—and with their 
numerous hangers-on, it paid him 
in the end in one way or another. 
After the suppression .of the last of 
the Jacobite troubles, he was de- 
prived of the privileges of his posi- 
tion, though still burdened with its 
charges. His people might be back- 
ward with their rents, but it had 
never been the habit to be hard on 
them; and he had still to feed a 
horde of hungry dependants in his 
halls at all times, and take care that 
nobody died of want in exceptional 
years of famine. So there was much 
to be said for those embarrassed 
patriarchal potentates if they con- 
sented to the wholesale transpor- 
tation of their clansmen to lands 
where the emigrants had a hope of 
independence. In the meantime 
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they had to make the best of a 
trying situation, sorely against the 
in. No men were prouder of 
their rank and descent. Not a few 
of.them had been educated in France 
or England, and had once been in 
the habit of mixing in a society 
from which they seemed to be hope- 
lessly banished. Impoverished and 
disappointed, thrown back upon 
their own diminished resources, the 
petty monarchs and tyrants of all 
they surveyed, they lost their slight 
culture, and their failings grew into 
vices. With many of the outward 
signs of native high-breeding, the 
Highland chief grew more and 
more narrow-minded, as he lived 
on, year after year, in a contracting 
circle of ideas, striving to interest 
himself in his shooting, fishing, and 
cattle-breeding. He was imitated 
in all respects by his tenants and 
kinsmen according to their lights. 
But the smaller man, while duti- 
fully submissive to his chief, show- 
ed his inborn haughtiness still more 
objectionably ; and as he had known 
nothing of the world beyond his 
native wilds, was more absolutely 
wedded to his antiquated preju- 
dices. One and all were lavish in 
their hospitality, though their op- 
— of practising it were 
ess frequent than they could have 
desired; for the visits of strangers 
were few and far between, at a time 
when admiration of the beauties of 
nature was still a taste of the future. 
As for Highland festivities, when 
they did come off, they took the form 
of hard drinking: necessarily such 
talk as there was turned on topics 
that were strictly local; so that 
even when the guest chanced to be 
a man of ideas, he did little to en 
lighten the darkness of his hosts. 
Yet we suspect that in some sort 
it was a decided deseent from the 
atmosphere of those mountain chiefs 
to that of the Lowland gentry. In 
the rade Highland residence of the 
head of his name there was still 
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some of the dignity of patriarchal 
state. Though the chief, like the 
theoretical king, could do no wrong 
in the eyes of his people, yet he 
felt that he owed it to himself to 
preserve a certain self-respect. As 
we have said, he had probably had 
some advantages of a southern train- 
ing: at all events, there was pos- 
—~ some educated Catholic priest 
or Episcopalian divine who, with 
the care of his conscience, had the 
run of the establishment. The 
average Lowland laird of moderate 
means—and rentals in those days 
were moderate at the best—was as 
borné an individual as it is easy to 
imagine. If he had brains and 
energy, he had in all likelihood 
gone to the bar, removing himself 
betimes from the category of those 
we are describing. Otherwise he 
seemed to have sedulously studied 
to lower himself to the level of his 
farmers about him. All the same 
he had a swelling sense of his self- 
importance; and unless he kept 
himself closely to his parish, his 
lumes were perpetually liable to 
e ruffled, since he was always 
coming in contact, with his intel- 
lectual superiors. A certain heavy 
sodden humour he might have of 
his own; but he was slow to under- 
stand the jokes of a stranger, and 
suspected offence where none was 
intended. He had no opportunities 
for those social amusements which 
in England must have tended to 
humanise the manners even of the 
Squire Westerns. There were no 
merry packs of hounds in the 
north; and solitary shooting with 
the flint single-barrel in the fields 
or “the moss” was but a poor 
substitute for hunting. The laird 
farmed, of course: he rode to mar- 
ket to drive hard bargains over his 
“nowt,” or lounged about the fields 
and the farm-steading; and after 
filliping himself with his drams 
before and after breakfast, came in 
early in the day to a heavy dinner. 
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There he was ready enough to set 
in for serious drinking, when per- 
haps he made himself happy in the 
company of one or two kindred 
boon-companions.. Whatever one 
might think of his manners, his 
claret was pretty sure to be excel- 
lent; and if he chanced to live 
anywhere near the coast, the visits 
of the free-traders replenished his 
cellars with undeniable schiedam 
and cognac. As for his native 
whisky, it was turned on freely from 
any of the “small stills” which were 
working in the neighbouring glens. 
The party, we imagine, ate earnestly, 
and said little till the cloth was 
cleared and the bottles set in cir- 
culation. Then they discoursed of 
beasts, and crops, and parish mat- 
ters: they told the well-known 
stories, cracked the familiar jokes, 
and voted themselves the best of 


-good fellows, till they staggered out 


of the room or subsided under the 
table. They lasted long though 
they lived hard, and one may still 
read their years on the tombstones 
that record their manifold virtues. 
Yet latterly they must have lived 
under chronic dyspepsia, which 
would scarcely lighten the dulness 
of their intellectual powers; and 
when they were fairly given over 
to the gout, their choleric tempers 
became dangerous. 

We have not been overcolouring 
their fancy portraits, though we 
have singled out no particular gen- 
tleman to sit for us. Yet it strikes 
us: that we may have borrowed 
some of the more marked features 
from a certain notorious Forfar- 
shire laird, the hero of many a local 
story, some of which have been 
preserved by Dean Ramsay. He 
was known, of course, by his ter- 
ritorial designation of Balnamoon, 
pronounced Bonnymune; and we 
find him figuring chez lui and at 
full length in Mr. Gillies’s amusing 
‘Memoirs of a Literary Veteran. 
Mr. Gillies’s personal recollections 
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go back to the close of last century, 
and Balnamoon is dimly associated 
in his memory with boot-hose, a 
coat flapped and square-pocketed, 
and a cocked-hat perched on the 
top of a periwig. His house stood 
among enclosures of black fir-woods, 
in a dismal flat under one of the 
bleakest of the Grampians, and 
several miles from the nearest mar- 
ket-town. Such as it was, he sel- 
dom stirred from it, farther, at least, 
than his easy-paced hackney could 
carry him; and he ruled his terri- 
tory with arod of iron. Nothing 
could persuade him to trust him- 
self to wheels, and he never slept 
from under his own roof. He lived 
well; but, as Dr. Johnson would 
have said, his table was rather plen- 
tiful than delicate. It was supplied 
entirely, with the exception of the 
liquors, from his own shootings or 
farms. He fed his own sheep, 


cattle, and poultry, and there was 
= of many kinds in abundance. 
e 


dishes, as a rule, were served 
in duplicate. One leg of mutton 
faced another; the roasted pigs 
came to the table in pairs, and a 
dozen or so of fowls on a couple of 
great “ashets” were sent up by way 
of “ pretty little kickshaws.” 1 va 
sans dire that the laird soaked 
solemnly on that substantial foun- 
dation—in fact, he was the famous 
toper who, when his palate began 
to blunt with age, pronounced the 
cherry-brandy he had been swilling 
for port, “a pleasant, pure, fruity, 
and generous wine, but very old in 
bottle.” Mr. Gillies has one story 
of Balnamoon’s drinking tastes, 
linking him, moreover, with liter- 
ary recollections by contraries, which 
we do not remember to have met 
before. The laird had been enter- 
taining a friend at dinner who was 
detained overnight by stress of 
weather. The next morning the 
weather was if anything worse, and 
the laird demanded of the servant 
who awoke him, whether Sandie 
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Hunter had come down - stairs? 
The man answered in -the nega- 
tive. “It’s an awfu’ morning, ye 
say? Then ye’ll gang direct to the 
parlour; see that the fire’s blazin’, 
licht the cawnels, set the punch- 
bowl filled wi’ plottie on the break- 
fast-table, steek [bolt] the shutters— 
and we’se try what kind of a nicht it 
will mak!” The guest, though no 
milksop, shrank from beginning the 
day with the punch-bowl; and hav- 
ing disposed of a breakfast in more 
Christian fashion, began to think 
about killing the moyning. “If 
I dared mak sae free, Bonnymune, 
have ye nae auld buiks aboot the 
house?” Bonnymune, as it hap- 
pened, could accommodate his vis- 
itor, and led the way to a turret 
library, where, the shutters being 
opened, light was let in upon tomes 
that had been sleeping in the dust 
of a generation. Hunter, who, 
though a rough diamond, was 
something of a dilettante, stood 
astonished and entranced. There 
were shelves that were filled with 
superb Elzevirs, and uncut editions 
of the classics in usum Delphini. 
The laird, with the superciliousness 
of a superior mind, grunted a con- 
temptuous commentary on Sandie 
Hunter’s inexplicable raptures. At 
last the visitor turned to a com- 
partment that puzzled him. The 
volumes in it were veritable, but 
there was no moving them; the 
laird laughed and explained. 


‘* The skelves[shelves |here was auld 
and worm-eaten ; and yae stormy nicht 
the buiks and skelves thegither fell 
on the floor wi’ a blatter like thunder. 
Then the grieve he wanted the floor 
for an extraordinar crap o’ blue pita- 
toes; and John came to mend up the 
shelves, and like an honest lad that he 
did. But when the job was done, and 
he tried the buiks, d———n them, they 
wudna fit. So he ranged them regular 
on the floor, measured them with his 
ruler, and then measured the skelves. 

‘*John and me communed the- 
gither; and I garred him tak the 
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saw to the biggest volumes, and he 
sawed off an inch here and half an inch 
there, till we made snod wark. Then 
the buiks fitted, and John packit them 
and drove them in wi’ his mell.” 


After repeating a story that might 
make a bookworm’s blood run cold, 
we are glad to say that the visit to 
the book-room was brought to a 
close with a fine example of retri- 
butive justice. Mr. Hunter pro- 
posed to borrow a folio that had 
taken his fancy. ‘“ Borrow!” re- 
joined the magnificent Goth; 
“didna I tell ye to cart awa’ the 
hale lot o’ them? Pit the folio in 
your saddle-bags, man; mak a kirk 
and a mill o’t, or licht your pipe 
wi’ the paper.” The trouvaille 
proved to be the first edition of 
Shakespeare. It was sold after- 
wards to a virtuoso for £500—an 
incident in the romance of book- 
hunting that equals anything re- 
lated by Mr. Oldbuck of Snuffy 
Davy; and it was enough to make 
Balnamoon turn in the grave—he 
was somewhat miserly in every- 
thing except his wine-bills—to 
know that such a sum had slipped 
through his fingers. 

We should scarcely have lingered 
so long with the Laird of Balna- 
moon, had not the sketch of his 
habits and behaviour been typical. 
It may be taken for granted that 
worthy gentlemen like him sacri- 
ficed little to the graces in any 
shape. The house of the northern 
laird was probably an old one, with 
massive walls of red sandstone or 
grey granite. There was a certain 
picturesqueness in the rude archi- 
tecture; for having been raised in 
unsettled times, it was intended to 
resist an onslaught of “ unfriends.” 
There was «a square castellated 
tower, turreted and bartizaned, to 
which more modern buildings had 
been added piecemeal. Red or grey, 
it was of the colour of the soil, and 
of the stone dikes that enclosed 
the cultivated country. The arable 
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land was interspersed with un- 
reclaimed bog, and backed up by 
stretches of barren moorland. The 
best of the farm-steadings stood 
treeless and bare, except for an oc- 
easional ash or a clump of “ bour- 
tree-bushes.” The cottages of the 
peasants were mere hovels, with 
rough unplastered walls, ragged 
thatch, and straw-bound chimneys, 
each of them set in its little kail- 
yard. About the policies, as all 
over the estate, there was an utter 
absence of ornament, or any at- 
tempts at landscape-gardening. Un- 
less, indeed, where there chanced 
to have been some religious estab- 
lishment in the olden time, there 
were no signs of an orchard. The 
garden was laid out strictly for 
use, planted with the commonest 
vegetables and the hardiest kinds 
of fruit-trees. Probably the farm- 
buildings, with their odoriferous 
heaps and pools of manure, were 
within a stone’s throw of the house- 
door. If the laird kept a carriage, 
it was drawn on gala-days by the 
cart-horses ; and the hackney for his 
especial use was littered down in 
the same plebeian company. Lodge 
there was none, and little of an 
avenue. The access was by a 
straight bit of approach, through . 
a gateway with a couple of white- 
washed pillars, that were perhaps 
surmounted by heraldic insignia, 
like the historical bears of Bradwar- 
dine. Possibly the approach was 
bordered by trees on either side, 
wrecked here and there by time 
and the storms, of which the 
ravages had been left unrepaired. 
Such strips of plantation as there 
were elsewhere, had been laid out 
simply for shelter; and the formal 
belts and the square blocks of black 
fir-wood would have been eyesores 
had there been natural beauties to 
spoil. Necessarily our description 
is general, applying to the tamer 
levels of the Lowlands; for in the 
fair breadth of Scotland there was 
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many a picturesque country-seat, 
among hills and dales, or by rush- 
ing river, which neither neglect 
nor the most remorseless utilitarian- 
ism could deform. 

It may be supposed that the 
ladies had but a dull time of it in 
such establishments as those of our 
friend Balnamoon, had Balnamoon 
been a Benedict. They could not 
drink with their lords, and had 
warning to quit the table when the 
merriment was beginning to grow 
warm and the “malt to get aboon 
the meal.” They had no accom- 
plishments ; no graceful tastes ; the 
plainest of very plain educations ; 
and not many books, had they been 
inclined towards reading. Parish 
visitation was still in the womb of 
the future, though no doubt but 
there was many a kindly-hearted 
Lady Bountiful, who was generous 
of gifts and good advice to her de- 

endants. They spun indefatiga- 
ly; and gossiped when they had a 
chance. Some of the better edu- 
cated among them played the harp- 
sichord or spinet ; and superintend- 
ing the fires in the kitchen, fur- 
nished ample occupation for the 
mornings. Indeed the “leddy ” 
of a Scotch laird, like Mrs. Poyser, 
was always driving her maids about 
from pillar to post. There was little 
temptation to walk abroad over 
muddy roads in a familiar country, 
and neighbours’ visits were reserv- 
ed for formal occasions. When a 
gentleman rode out to dinner, he 
scarcely cared to carry his wife 
behind him on a pillion; and in- 
deed, when he went meandering 
homewards Bacchi plenus, the 
lady’s position would have been 
far from enviable. Most of the 
lairds were much of the Antiquary’s 
opinion, that the fair sex were at 
best but necessary evils, useful as 
housekeepers, and indispensable for 
other reasons. The sexes had few 
interests and subjects of conversa- 
tion incommon. And we can con 
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ceive the sparkle of the after-dinner 
talk, when the gentlemen, “ fresh” 
from a prolonged carouse, came 
blundering up the stairs into the 
withdrawing-room. 

The fairly “tochered” spinster 
and tolerably jointured widow were 
far the most fortunate; and that 
leads us to speak of the society 
which, within the memory of mid- 
dle-aged people, was to be found 
in many an insignificant country 
town. On the death of the laird, 
full of years and ailments, his elderly 
daughters clubbed their little dow- 
eries, and took flight from the pa- 
ternal prison-house. Such a burgh 
as the Fairport of the ‘ Antiquary ’ 
seemed a Paradise by contrast. 
There they had everything their 
modest ambition could desire, ex- 
cept, peradventure, an easier in- 
come. Nevertheless, their money 
was made to go a long way, for 
they had been brought up to 
be admirable managers. Nobody 
thought the worse of them for their 
frugality ; since wealth was associ- 
ated with vulgarity and commercial 
pursuits. The aristocratic circles 
of the little place had always been 
used to cheeseparing, though the 
necessity for economies was polite- 
ly ignored. The Misses So-and-so 
from a Balnamoon, came with the 
prestige of their blue blood, and 
assumed their places at once in a 
sphere which was hopelessly sealed 
against the parvenu. The provost 
—honest man—treated them with 
ceremonious respect, taking off his 
hat with a grin and a flourish when 
he met them promenading on the 
“ plainstanes.” If somewhat pawk- 
ily familiar in virtue of his office, 
he seldom dreamed of the honour 
of an invitation to their card-par- 
ties. Cards, and a very light sup- 
per to follow, with a comforting 
drop of something strong and hot, 
were the common form of enter- 
tainment: what kind of table they 
kept in ordinary, nobody knew save 
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the butcher and baker; and their 
tradesmen paid their rank and man- 
ners such respect as the butcher 
of Brighton to Thackeray’s Miss 
Honeyman. They reserved their 
extravagance for those reciprocal 
festivities. Then, punctual to the 
accustomed hour, each of the bidden 
guests might be seen issuing from 
the door of her habitation on the 
staircase that led up to her flat, 
preceded by a lass bearing a band- 
box. If it were winter, the lass 
carried a lantern as well; and very 
necessary the lantern was in the 
ill- paved and unsavoury streets 
of the venerable Scottish burgh. 
It would be indiscreet to accom- 
pany the shrouded lady to the re- 
tiring-room, where she unpacked 
and rearranged herself in prepara- 
tion for the company. In material 
as well as their fashions, the cos- 
tumes must have had an archeolog- 
ical interest. Smuggled silks were 
silks in those days, not to speak of 
the excessive care that was taken of 
them: brocades as stiff and as dur- 
able as patent zinc-sheeting were 
handed down as heirlooms from 
generation to generation; dresses 
cut after antique models were set 
off by frills and falls and tuckers in 
ancient family Jace. Such a show 
of gorgeousness was of course re- 
served for the greater occasions, 
when the dearest of friends dressed 
at each other in the raiment that. had 
long been familiar to all. So they 
knew each other’s strength at cards 
to a nicety; though nevertheless 
they were apt to forget their man- 
ners in a wrangle over the play. 
The gossip was almost as exciting 
as the games. The Venetian inner 
council of the Three was never more 
accurately informed as to all going 
on around it. Not that there was 
anything mysterious in their mode 
of obtaining news. Their inferiors 
were wont to pay them court by 
coming with acceptable pieces of 
scandal. Their maids, of course, 
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were always on the outlook; while 
the old ladies themselves laid their 
heads together, with a lively play 
of fancy that did them credit, to 
construct stories that carried con- 
viction of their truth, out of the 
slightest possible materials. 

The society in those aristocratic 
circles—in the Faubourgs St. Ger- 
main of the Fairports—was almost 
entirely feminine. Males below 
middle age were scarce, and the 
apparition of a dashing young fel- 
low in fashionably-cut clothes or 
regimentals, would have been like 
the intrusion of a Clodius on the 
rites of the Roman matrons. The 
habitué of those réunions was either 
a scarred and battered veteran of 
the wars, who had come to spend 
the decline of his days in a neigh- 
bourhood where his Kin gave him 
some consideration; or a gentleman 
who had muddled away life as a 
hanger-on, on the scanty portion of 
a younger son, eked out perhaps by 
some welcome legacy. He roughed 
it in a garret, hung about the door 
of the inn, and had to rely for his 
meals and home comforts on the 
tender mercies of his landlady, 
His necessities and social isolation 
made him less unbending than the 
well-born spinsters, who set their _ 
gentility before everything. He 
made friends with the provost and 
worshipful bailies, who would in- 
vite him to “pot-luck” at their 
early dinners; or, still better, to 
the snug supper-parties, with toddy, 
tobacco-smoke, and jovial “ cracks.” 
The man whom the ladies delight- 
ed to honour was their clergyman.” 
Very generally, and especially ‘in 
the north-eastern counties, the la- 


dies were Episcopalians, and their 
spiritual director was of that per- 


suasion. There was nothing very 
characteristic about him, except 
that for his station he was one of 
the poorest of the community. His 
flock, though small and scattered, 
might be relatively rich; but the 
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voluntary system in Scotland had 
never fostered generosity, till the 
fervent enthusiasm of a popular 
movement ended in the great Free 
Kirk secession. And the sympathy 
and devotion of his elderly peni- 
tents must have been grateful to a 
divine whom stanch Presbyterians 
were inclined to regard as akin to 
the family of the Scarlet Woman. 
As for the parish ministers, they 
were of divers classes—and_ talking 
of them takes us back to the coun- 
try districts. As a rule they were 
sprang of the middle people, for 
they came of a higher rank than 
the peasant-born Irish priests. The 
son of a small laird, of a farmer or 
thriving tradesman in the burghs, 
went in due course from the parish 
school to the college. There he 
might study through the session of 
five or seven months on a pittance 
of £15 to £20, or even less. There 
were many instances of mapful 
struggles with privation, animated 
by the love of knowledge and an 
honest ambition, when the youth 
who had worked through the sum- 
mer for his living, would tramp 
hundreds of miles from his home to 
the university. He competed for a 
bursary, and probably won a small 
one—being beaten for the best 
by better-trained competitors. He 
lived in a garret, literally on “a 


little oatmeal ;” often delaying his- 


object by excessive exertion, as he 
gradged every hour not devoted to 

is books. Even those of his class- 
fellows who were in easier circum- 
stances, had to practise close econ- 
emy. They had no opportunity 
of acquiring much of the graces of 
existence, and they seldom brought 
introductions to the society of the 
place, or had the manners, or 
even the dress, that might have 
helped them to admission to it. 
We may doubt if there was such a 
thing as an evening suit of clothes 
among all the country students in 


such out-of-the-world towns as St. 
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Andrews or Old Aberdeen. They 
eked out their means with teaching 
when they were lucky enough to 
find pupils. Beginning on what 
would have been a lower form in 
an English public school, they 
made progress by talent or sheer 
assiduity; and having sipped of 
the cup of knowledge, naturally 
prided themselves on their learn- 
ing. It was their one unquestion- 
able point of superiority over the 
people with whom they mixed, and 
to whom they hoped to minister. 
Then came the all-important ques- 
tion of a presentation. The more 
fortunate worked their family in- 
terest. The father addressed him- 
self to the laird, ©r through the 


laird to some great landowner who 


might have a dozen of pulpits in 
his gift. While biding his time in 
expectation of a stipend and glebe, 
young Boanerges might find a tem- 
porary berth as parish schoolmaster ; 
or, if he had the chance, he came in 
as helper to some venerable divine, 
with the hope of the reversion to 
his office. Latterly, when there 
had been a stirring of the dry 
bones, and the evangelicals or “ wild 
men” had denounced the abuses of 
arbitrary patronage, a “leet” was 
in many cases offered to the con- 
gregation. It was a list of a half- 
dozen or dozen of candidates, pitted 
to preach against each other on suc- 
cessive Sundays. A formidable 
ordeal that was for the probationers, 
as there was a succession of grand 
field-days for the parishioners sitting 
in judgment. The aspirant concen- 
trated the attention of a critical 
audience,—from the kirk-session, 
solemnly clustered like a knot of 

ious rooks in the square pew 
beneath the pulpit, and the heritors 
in their cloth-draped seats in the 
galleries, to the old women in white 
“mutches” and scarlet “ rokelays,” 
burying their noses in bundles of 
savoury herbs. Most of the congrega- 
tion set sound before sense; others 
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went searchingly to the root of the 
matter: much depended on action, 
on manner, even on looks and age. 
Now and then the victims beohe 
down from unseasonable shyness,— 
more often, perhaps, they failed from 
pride and presumption. They were 
discussed and pulled to pieces at 
the “scaling of the kirk,” as the 
parishioners trudged homewards in 
groups vy | the roads; and for the 
most part, the popular approval was 
carried almost unanimously by storm. 

But such critical parishes, towards 
the beginning of the century, were 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Most districts stagnated in Eras- 
tian indifference like the famous 
Strathbogie, which has given its 
name to a historical case. All that 
was expected of the pastor was an 
outwardly decent walk and con- 
versation ; and even there he had 
considerable licence, according to 
modern ideas. Reasonable conviv- 
iality was a point in his favour, 
and occasional excess was tenderly 
overlooked. His glebe claimed as 
much of his attention as his sheep- 
fold, as it lay nearer to his heart 
and the manse-door. He talked 
crops and cattle with the elders 
over steaming tumblers into the 
small hours; he sanctified dances 
and harvest-home suppers with his 
presence; he scented the simmer- 
ing of the flesh-pots at the laird’s, 
dropping in towards the dinner- 
hour on the chance of an invita- 
tion; and might always be counted 
upon to bless the meat. Some of 
those ministers were merry men, 
though their fun was apt to be 
professional and had a strong local 
flavour. They showed at their best 
on the sacramental “occasions,” 
when they kept open house for their 
brethren who came to help them. 
They assisted at deathbeds as in 
duty bound, but were more in their 
element at christenings and wed- 
ding-suppers; and when the minis- 
ter died himself in fulness of years, 
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if his congregation missed, “the 
auld man,” from, habit, they very 
quickly consoled themselves. 
Ministers who might have sat 
to Scott for Mr. Blattergowl were 
to be met with over the length and 
breadth of the country. But there 
was another style of clergyman to 
be found who had a more marked 
individuality, and one or two of- 
whom we well remember to have 
seen surviving in our own early 
days. He was of the race of “ Jup- 
iter” Carlyle, or of John Home, the 
author of ‘Douglas. He was a 
gentleman by birth, or at all events 
by association. He had seen men 
and cities, and made friends in the 
south, perhaps as bear-leader to 
some sprig of gentility. The trav- 
elling tutorship had led to a pre- 
sentation,—probably to a town 
charge. His somewhat formal 
manner and precise dress were 
those of the old school of French 
abbés. He had literary likings and 
gifts in an age when literature was 
at a discount. In his heart he 
looked down on the rougher lairds, 
—and while he did homage  dis- 
creetly to their rank and pretensions, 
he revenged himself occasionally by 
a sly stroke of wit. He wrote 
letters & la Walpole to his regu- - 
lar correspondents, crossed and re- 
crossed up to the very seal; for, 
like the Antiquary, he loved to have 
his pennyworth for his money. 
And he treated himself to period- 
ical trips to the city of Edinburgh, 
where he did not scruple to show 
himself in the pit of the theatre, 
and was a welcome guest at enter- 
tainments which may have left 
some stains on his cloth. His 
humour was dry, and his manner 
somewhat cynical; but he reserved 
all his dulness for the pulpit. His 
orthodox doctrinal discourses were 
delivered as matter of duty; and 
if his prayers did not send the 
people to sleep like his sermons,— 
that dreariness, by the way, was 
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not among the characteristics of Dr. 
Carlyle—it was simply because, by 
the Presbyterian ritual, it is the 
practice to pray standing. To see 
Kis sonorous periods settling down 
on the eyelids like poppies, never 
disturbed his imperturbable com- 
placency, though any similar inat- 
tention to his after-dinner talk would 
have provoked him into a breach of 
his manners. When we come to talk 
of legal society in the Scotch cap- 
ital, we must indulge in a reference 
to the inimitable sketches in pen 
and ink by Lockhart in ‘ Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk.’ Mean- 
time we cannot resist quoting 
Peter’s graphic impressions of the 
gathering of the clergy at a General 
Assembly of sixty years ago. They 
are curiously suggestive, besides, 
of habits which, though then con- 
‘sidered unobjectionable, would now- 
adays bring the offender under the 
ban of the Church for intolerable 
outrages on religious opinion. 


‘The different pastors whom I saw 
moving before or beside me, might be 
‘supposed to carry in their persons a 
good many characteristic traces of the 
parishes and regions from which they 
respectively had arrived, to do honour 
to the great annual feast of their 
temple. I could easily recognise the 
inhabitant of a wild and tempestuous 
region, by his weather-beaten cheek- 
bones, his loose locks, and the loud 
and dissonant notes of his voice if at 
any time he chanced to speak even to 
his neighbour. In seeing him, one 
thinks of the stunted crops of oats 
that lie spread in patches among the 
desolate hills among which his spire 
rises.” (Were there many spires, by 
the way, among the hills in those 
days, Dr. Peter?) ‘. The 
clergyman of a lower and more genial 

rish may equally be distinguished 

y his own set of peculiarities pecu- 
liar to his abode. Such as came from 
— shooting counties—above all, 

rom the fine breezy braes of the 
north—are to be known by the tight- 
ness and activity of their well-gaitered 
ilegs—they are the evxynurdes of the 


Kirk,—and by a knowing cast of the 
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eye which seems better accustomed to 
watch the motion of a pointer than 
to decipher the points of a Hebrew 
Bible. On the other hand, those ac- 
customed to the pabula leta of flatter 
grounds are apt to become unwieldy, 
and to think that the best sport is to 
catch hold of -wheaten sheaves, which 
do not run away from them like the 
hares or muirfowl. The clergymen 
of the cities and towns, again, we re- 
cognised by the superior ease of their 
air—not staring up to the windows 
like the rustics,—by the comparative 
smoothness of their faces, which are 
used to more regular shaving, to say 
nothing of umbrellas, and the want of 
long rides in the wind and frost,—but 
most of all, bythe more urban style 
of their vestures. Their coats, waist- 
coats, and breeches do not present the 
same picturesque diversities of ante- 
diluvian outline—they have none of 
those portentous depths of flap— 
none of those huge horny buttons of 
black paper—none of those coats 
shaped from the rough pulpit hang- 
ings, put up in honour of the umwhile 
laird’s funeral—no well-hoarded rich 
satin or silk waistcoats, with Queen 
Elizabeth taperings downward—no 
breeches of corduroy or velveteen, 
hanging in luxurious looseness about 
their thighs—none of those close-kiss- 
ing boots finally, with their dirk-like 
sharpness of toe, or those huge shoes of 
neat-hide . . . They havegloves 
to their hands and smooth canes to 
their fingers, and they move along 
with the deliberately dignified aspect 
of men who are sensible that it is no 
longer their destiny to ‘ waste their 
sweetness on the desert air.’” 

A Scottish fancy can hardly 
evoke a troop of phantom divines, 
even from Highlands and Islands 
and “desolate places,” in flapped 
coats, flowered waistcoats, and a 
teen knee-breeches. Yet one piece 
of conjuring of the spirits of the 
departed we would do before taking 
leave of the clergy, to avoid the 
imputation of looking at an estim- 
able body of men, solely in their 
lighter or ludicrous aspects. By 
simply naming a Robertson or an 
Erskine, a Blair or a Moncreiff, we 
recall the memories of an apostoli- 
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cal succession of ministers who, for 
their piety and learning, eloquence 


and talents, must have thrown a. 


lustre on any Church, and redeemed 
the rank and file of its priesthood 
from ridicule. 

Divinity naturally suggests phy- 
sic; and after passing in review the 
clerical delegates to the Assembly, 
we are carried back to the doctors 
in rural parishes. The country 
doctor was generally a character. 
If his life was hard and ill paid, it 
had its pleasures. When the min- 
ister took a certain licence of indul- 
gence, the doctor was a chartered 
libertine and bon vivant. Always 
on the road more or less, liable to 
be knocked up :at all hours of the 
night, for the most, part he did his 
journeying on wheels. In the gig 
drawn by the short-backed, stoutly- 
ribbed, sinewy-hocked garron, he 
jogged on his way over the roughest 
farm tracks, and threaded the flows 
and pitfalls of muir and moss like 
a border reiver. His “ big-coat ” 
was warranted weather-proof; his 
rubicund countenance, weather- 
beaten and _ whisky - blossomed, 
beamed like the autumn sun of a 
frosty morning. He plumed him- 
self on a certain freedom of conver- 
sation. His ready jokes were of 
the broadest; his fund of anecdote 
was full-flavoured as his favourite 
whisky ; he fetched and carried the 
parochial gossip and scandals, re- 
counting them with florid embellish- 
ments of his own. The training of 
the medical classes at the colleges 
was very different from that of the 
divinity -halls. The medical stu- 
dent had heard the chimes at mid- 
night; he had held high-jinks till 
the small hours in tavern parlours ; 
he had his share of stirring ad- 
venture in the way of body-snatch- 
ing, when possibly the pellets of 
the watchers’ guns had given his 
comrades a “case” for superficial 
surgery. Cradled in science, such 
as it was—familiarised in the course 





of his avocations with the terrors 
of death,—he assumed or affected a 
kind of scepticism. At all events, 
he touched lightly, and even jocu- 
larly, on subjects which his patients 
either avoided or approached with 
a certain reverence. Nevertheless 
the doctor was a ‘general favour- 
ite; and if his visits were not 
invariably welcome, it was only 
because they involved a fee. He 
was fairly skilful as a rule, for the 
Scotch schools of medicine have 
always stood high. In any case, 
he was the cock of his particular 
walk, speaking with an authority 
which was never shaken by con- 
sultation, since there was no un- 
neighbourly rival to dispute his 
views. Skilful as he might be, his 
treatment was rough, if he did not 
confine himself to the “simples of 
laudamy and calamy ”—the phar- 
macopeia of the Scotch farrier 
turned physician, interviewed by 
Scott at Flodden. But he knew 


the constitutions he had to treat, 


as he humoured the peculiarities of 
his patients by way of gilding the 
pills of his modest charges, And 
often, when he had got a little 
capital together, he sank his sav- 
ings in a nineteen years’ lease, and 
eked out his living by farming. - 
Then the doctor, as he drove his 
rounds, was always ready for a deal. 
And he “hedged” against fruitless 
chaffering over a bargain; for he 
drew in his chair to the family 
board, prolonged the discussion over 
the tumblers, and so made a profit 
in any case out of the other party. 
As for the farmers of those days, 
ranging from the man with several 
“pair of horse” to the small crofter 
who clubbed for a superannuated 
screw with a neighbour, they were 
for the most part well-to-do and 
contented. Big holdings, however, 
were the exception, for not many 
of the tenants were men of capital. 
Brose, porridge, and kail formed 
the staple of their fare. The decent 
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black suit, stowed away in the 
“muckle kist” through the week, 
came forth on the Sabbath, smell- 
ing strong of ‘the peat-reek; and 
being carefully brushed and darned, 
might be handed down as an heir- 
loom. The happiest of the class, 
according to our fancy, were to be 
found among those sheep-farmers of 
the Border country whom Scott 
has immortalised in his Dandie 
Dinmont. Wrapped in their grey 
“mauds,” they strode over hill and 
dale among the bleating flocks. 
The old Border spirit that craved 
excitements still survived; finding 
vent, in place of reiving and fight- 
ing, in sport, or a bout of single- 
stick at the fairs. “The Duke,” of 
whoever the landlord might be, was 
not strict as to the game on his ex- 
tensive domains. The sheep-far- 
mers shot the muirfowl and the 
blackcock. They kept their “grews” 
and coursed the “ mawkins.” They 
burned the water and leistered the 


salmon, all in the way of honest - 


sport. They gathered from great 
distances to such “ploys” as the 
sheep-shearing or the sheep-wash- 
ing. They extended uproarious 
hospitality to the chapmen on cir- 
cuit, who came into their valleys 
to buy their wool. And with their 
sturdy frames and their healthful 
habits, they came to riper years 
than any- of their contemporaries, 
in spite of occasional broken heads, 
and though the gospel of temper- 
ance had never been preached to 
them. To take an instance we 
happen to have in our memory— 
the father of the Ettrick Shepherd 
died at the age of 93, his grand- 
father at 84, and his mother at 83. 
They grew rich too, while making 
the most of their lives; for we re- 
member how Dinmont had money 
in plenty to waste in law-pleas and 
“‘ ware” upon groceries, notwith- 
standing the losses now and then of 
some hard winter, when the sheep 
had been “ smoored ” by scores in the 
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drifts. It was from among those 
hearty good fellows, the prototypes 
of his Hobbie Elliotts and Dandies, 
that Scott recruited the Abbotsford 
Hunt; and it was one of these who, 
on riding’ home after the annual 
dinner, observed to the goodwife as 
she was assisting him to bed, that 
he only wished he could stay in 
the blankets for a twelvemonth, 
since there was nothing worth liv- 
ing for but the Abbotsford Hunt. 
His Lowland confrére took his 
enjoyments more seriously—we can 
hardly say more soberly. Where 
a Balnamoon was a type of the 
laird, we may imagine what the 
tenant - farmer must have been. 
Only industry and habits of fru- 
gality helped to keep him straight, 
while even in the districts most ab- 
solutely abandoned to “ moderat- 
ism,” he had the forms of religion, 
if not the spirit. It was a feather 
in his bonnet to sit in the kirk- 
session, and nod in the elders’ pew, 
literally at the feet of the minister. 
He was severe on the offences which 
had ceased to please him, sum- 
marily sentencing sinners against 
the seventh commandment to the 
stool of repentance, where they 
were publicly rebuked in the face 
of the congregation. But he saw 
no harm, of course, in what Boswell 
calls “a cheerful glass,” and the 
number of social glasses were apt to 
be multiplied indefinitely. Sound 
spirits were to be had for a mere 
song. The landward parishes lay 
up towards the glens, where illicit 
distilling of whisky scented with 
the peat went briskly _forward ; 
and on the seaboard there were not 
many of the country people who 
were not more or less in league with 
the fair traders. Through the ob- 
scurity of some moonless night a 
light flashing from a headland gave 
the signal. The cutter ran in shore, 
the boats were piped away; kegs, 
casks, and cases, were lowered from 
the decks; a bustle in the shadows 
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of the cliffs along a line of spectre- 
like figures; and the trains of 
horses, taken from the plough for 
the job, struck away under armed 
escort for the interior. So even 
crofters, if it pleased them, “ pree’d ” 
the “ Nantz” that had never paid 
his Majesty a farthing, and sweet- 
ened their punch with the sugar 
that had slipped through the links 
of the preventive chain. It was 
whispered that even the minister 
asked no questions if his man, 
when he came to open the byre 
of a morning, stumbled over a ke 
that had been left on the threshold; 
and it was not to be expected that 
the members of his flock should 
show themselves more _ strait- 
laced. The farmer was a man of 
few ideas, though he had had a 
smattering of fair education. His 
library consisted of the Bible, the 
Confession of Faith, some stray 
volumes of sermons, with occasion- 
ally an old treatise on agriculture. 
Though duly dusted, the books 
were seldom used, with the excep- 
tion, indeed, of the big Bible; 
though he would sometimes send 
himself to sleep over a “screed of 
divinity” of a Sabbath afternoon. 
His politics generally were those of 
the laird, whom he followed to the 
poll in virtue of his tenure. His 
farming, too, was strictly in con- 
formity with the conditions of his 
lease; and these had been drawn 
on principles as primitive as his 
implements. His was by no means 
the modern system that sows 
money with the idea of getting it 
back again with handsome interest. 
On the contrary, he never spent a 
shilling he could save, and made 
his rent, with some margin over, 
by scraping. So it was that, until 
the last generation, so much of the 
tillable moorland was left unre- 
claimed. The only thing he was 
ready to squander was his time, 
when it was a question of driving a 
bargain with his neighbour. Then, 
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as now, indeed, he would squabble 
over a half-crown in the way of 
luck-penny, in settling the terms 
for half-a-dozen of “nowt.” Yet 
he likewise was not unmindful of 
the national virtue of hospitality, 
and was always sociably disposed 
when the darkness barred him from 
his labours. He was delighted to 
welcome a neighbour to a “ crack” 
and a share of the contents of the 
kail-pot and case-bottle. And he 
liked to see his family and working 
people enjoying themselves at some 
harvest-home or household festival. 
When the cobwebbed rafters in the 
loft over the stable were dimly 
lighted up with oil and tallow, 
—when rough boards supported 
on rickety trestles groaned under 
boiled beef and ponderous pud- 
dings,—when afterwards trays of 
steaming beverages were borne 
round among the jolly company 
by maids with flaming ribbons in 
their fire-coloured hair,—when the 
musicians sat perched on barrels 
in the corner, plying their elbows 
indefatigably as they screwed the 
strathspeys out of their fiddles, 
and the roof echoed to the shrieks 
of the dancers in the “ Hoolachan,” 
whose boot-heels were knocking 
clouds of hay-dust out of the ~ 
flooring. 

But if we studied the Scotland 
of three-quarters of a century ago 
only in the country burghs and 
rural districts, we should carry 
away most mistaken impressions 
of it. Not forgetting its castles, 
country-seats, and university towns, 
its kirks, manses, and parochial 
schools, we may say honestly that 
its rank, wealth, and intelligence 
had all and always centred in the 
capital. The aristocratic denizens 
of “ Auld Reekie” might have sung 
with slight local variations, an 
with more reason, the favourite 
refrain of the Viennese— 

“Es gibt nur eine 


Es gibt nur eine Wien.” 
2N 
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Edinburgh reigned without a 
rival; for Glasgow, after rising 
into affluence under the rule of its 
“tobacco lords,” and though it 
was being enriched by the flourish- 
ing commerce of the sugar-planta- 
tions, was but a mushroom-growth 
of modern prosperity. It had few 
antiquities save its magnificent 
cathedral, and no traditions. In 
Edinburgh, much had been made 
of a situation unrivalled for pic- 
turesqueness. So far back as the 
times of Mary of Guise and her 
daughter, French gentlemen accus- 
tomed to the squalid network of 
streets in the isle of the city of 
Paris and the purlieus of their new 
palace of the Liters, had been as- 
tonished at the effect of the im- 
posing thoroughfare that climbed 
4he hill from the Abbey of “Sainte 
Croix” to the castle. Nor did the 
Aomestic architecture seem alto- 
gether unworthy of those noble 
national monuments. It is true 
that in Old Edinburgh as in Paris, 
and every other great city of the 
times, the bulk of the bas peuple 
had been crushed together in closes, 
fovered ways, and squalid alleys, 
But the hotels of the nobility, with 
the houses of the gentry and wealthy 
burghers that faced the Canongate 
and the High Street, the Lucken- 
booths and the Lawnmarket, had 
heen adorned according to the lights 
of the age, many of them ia the 
Srench style and by foreign artists. 

Game Of them stood entre cour et 


Some ‘ é 
jardin: they haa their bartizaned 
turrets, zigzagged gables, narrow 


mullioned windows, fantastic gutter- 
pipes, and coats of armorial bear- 
ings sculptured over richly wrought 

Within doors, 


entrance portals. 
massive staircases led to tolerably 


spacious rooms, often with carved 
ceilings and chimney-places, | and 
pannelled wainscoting of polished 
oak. The masonry was solid be- 
yond conception ; and so it 1s 
that more than one of these vener- 
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able mansions still remain for oir 
inspection. It seemed as if their 
occupants, even when they quit- 
ted the country for the town, had 
brought their strategical instincts 
along with them, and, elbowed still 
on the crown of the causeway by 
feudal enemies, were always ready 
to stand a siege in form. It puzzles 
us to surmise where the money came 
from in those turbulent times of 
rapine and bloodshed, when men 
scratched the seed-corn into the 
impoverished soil, doubting much 
whether they would be suffered to 
gather the harvest. 

But although the old aristocracy 
lived in a certain state, they dis- 
pensed of course with modern refine- 
ments; and even their descendants 
in the more recent days of which we 
are writing were serenely indiffer- 
ent to the nuisances with which 
our sanitary boards have to deal. 
Naturally we get the most vivid 
notions of Old Edinburgh from 
the novels of Scott, who knew it 
not only by hearsay, but by his 
boyish recollections. The account of 
Colonel Mannering’s visit to it will 
occur to everybody. The visits of 
strangers were still nearly as rare 
as they had ever been; the citizens 
lived tranquilly en famille, wedded 
to their old ways. The Colonel had 
arrived late, and left his quarters 
in the Bristo Port in the evening, 
to make his call on Mr. Pleydell. 
‘Traveller as he had been, he was pro- 
foundly struck by the most pictur- 
esque of modern cities. “The ex- 
‘traordinary height of the houses was 
marked by lights, which, glimmering 
‘irregularly along their front, ascend- 
ed so high among the attics, that 
they seemed at Jength to twinkle in 
the middle sky.” But the “caddie” 
who guided him hurried him along, 
and achange came over the spirit 
of his meditations when the pair 
had turned aside from the main 
street into the lane that led to the 
lawyer’s lodgings. In the dark- 
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ness he judged of the place chiefly 
by the closeness of the buildings be- 
tween which he groped his perilous 
way, and by the blending of stench- 
es that overpowered his nostrils. 
Next morning, when he revisited 
the’ spot by daylight, these unfa- 
vourable impressions were more 
than confirmed. “The houses on 
each side of the lane were so close, 
that the neighbours might have 
shaken hands with each other from 
the different sides ; and occasionally 
the space between was traversed by 
wooden galleries, and thus entirely 
closed up. The scale-stairs were not 
well cleaned; and upon entering 
the house, Mannering was struck 
with the narrowness and meanness 
of the wainscoted passage.” Pley- 
dell, be it remembered, was not 
only a lawyer in leading practice, 
but a man of unusual culture, whose 
social eccentricities were in the 
fashion of the day, and he was 
a gentleman, besides, of excellent 
family. And while the approach 
to his lodgings lay through un- 
speakable squalor, and while the 
scene of his Saturday night frolics 
at “Clerihugh’s” stood amid sur- 
roundings even more disgusting, if 
possible, he had a soul to appreci- 
ate the beauties of nature. We are 
told how he looked on with smiling 
satisfaction, while Mannering criti- 
cised the unrivalled view his win- 
dows commanded to the north of the 
city,—“ that incomparable prospect 
of the ground between Edinburgh 


and the sea: the Firth of Forth . 


with its islands; the embayment 
which is terminated by the Law of 
North Berwick; and the varied 
shores of Fife to the northward, 
indenting with a hilly outline the 
clear blue horizon.” Nowadays we 
should deem it extravagantly false 
to nature, that a man should be at 
once so susceptible and so unfas- 
tidious. But use is everything; 
and the senses of the most esthetic 
of our Scottish great-grandfathers 








were mercifully blunted against the 
inconveniences among which they 
had resigned themselves to live. 

In fact, the society of Edinburgh 
presented contrasts as strange as 
those of its many-storeyed mansions 
and “laigh cellars;” and the man- 
ners were as picturesque, and in 
some respects as rude, as the wild 
scenery in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Yet what had long been one 
of the most lawless of cities, where 
street-fights and faction-brawls were 
of daily occurrence, had been given 
over almost entirely to an autocracy 
of Law. The Lords of Session had 
replaced the Lords of Parliament, 
and sat in the old Scotch Parlia- 
ment House, in the seats of the 
hereditary nobility. Although the 
Peers were not to be found in the 
Faculty of Advocates, yet it was 
recruited from the most gentle blood 
in the country. In that close cor- 
poration a man of humble birth 
would have had no chances of pro- 
fessional success; he would have 
been “ Boycotted,” and, moreover, 
his life would have been made a 
burden to him. Then and long 
afterwards the eldest son of the 
lord of many a barren heritage was 
brought up to the bar almost as a 
matter of course. If he were not, © 
then there was a strong prima facie 
presumption that he was wantin 
in parts, spirit, or ambition. It aid 
not by any means follow that he 
need apply himself studiously, or 
lay himself out for serious practice. 
But he was trained to manage the 
family estate, and to discharge the 
duties of a county magnate and 
magistrate. He went to the Bar that 
he might see something of life and 
polite society, as young Englishmen 
of family and fashion commenced 
by a commission in the Guards. 
Like James Boswell, he went abroad 
in due course, to prosecute his law 
studies at Leyden or Utrecht. Pro- 
bably he brought his residence 
abroad to a close with a little tour, 
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in which he visited the Low Coun- 
tries and Paris. The travelling 
gentleman of the time went to see 
something of the world as well as 
of the “sights;” so he carried intro- 
ductions, mixed in good company, 
and came back with a smattering of 
foreign tongues and literature. Once 
in Edinburgh again, he quickly for- 
got anything he had learned in that 
way, and was broken to the habits 
of the people he lived with. If he 
chose to be idle, he sank into a Bal- 
namoon; or if he preferred some 
dissipation to the dulness of his 
country-seat, and established him- 
self in lofty lodgings in the capital, 
he was apt to degenerate into an 
idler, a provincial buck, or even a 
debauchee. It was far more likely 
that, having sown a crop or two of 
wild oats, he should decide thence- 
forward to deport himself creditably. 
The atmosphere of Edinburgh was 
favourable to industry, and, happily 
for the country, Scotchmen had 
learned as a rule to turn their time, 
talents, and opportunities to account. 
The Bar was the straightest road to 
distinction, to say nothing of riches. 
The most brilliant of his contem- 
poraries were entering for the race, 
and had he chosen to indulge in 
poem in place of work, he would 

ave been hard driven to find con- 
genial companions. The aristocracy 
of the old city, the men who gave 
the tone to its thought and manners, 
were to be found on the bench or 
among the leading counsel. 

Once launched on the career of 
the law, he was bound to conform 
to recognised rules. If he hoped 
to succeed, he must read hard, no 
doubt; though that was an affair 
for himself and his judgment. But 
he had to win the good graces 
of writers and solicitors, and that 
could only be done by slavish sub- 
mission to conventionalities. He 
had to affect a certain formality in 
dress and manner, and be punctu- 
ality itself in his attendance on the 
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law-courts. The gentlemen who held 
the gift of the briefs were gener- 
ally drawn from classes inferior to 
his; and they knew their places 
and kept them, outside of the Par- 
liament House. On the other hand, 
professionally they took their re- 
venge in the tyranny they had 
established over rising practition- 
ers. Even silver-tongued speakers, 
whose services were in universal 
request, could never attain to any- 
thing like emancipation; and so a 
Paulus Pleydell in the height of his 
celebrity had the terror of these 
employers of his before his eyes. 

So far that was all very well. 
It might be assumed that orderly 
habits and a grave walk and con- 
versation were evidences of the 
high-minded devotion a lawyer 
owes to his clients. But that show 
of decorum was barely skin-deep, 
as all the world knew. It was im- 
possible, in a_ self-contained little 
place like Edinburgh, to make a 
secret of one’s habits to interested 
observers. And as matter of fact, 
the most respectable barristers 
took their relaxation regularly in 
the lowest taverns. We may be 
sure that Clerihugh’s, considering 
the company who patronised it, 
was by no means an unfavourable 
representative of its class; and 
this is Scott’s Dutch-like picture 
of a den that would have delighted 
a Teniers or Ostade :— 


‘¢ Besides the miserable entrance, the 
house itself seemed paltry and half 
ruinous, The passage in which they 
stood had a window to the close, which 
admitted a little light during the day- 
time, and a villanous compound of 
smells at all times, but more especially 
towards evening. Corresponding to 
this window was a borrowed light on 
the other side of the passage, looking 
into the kitchen, which had no direct 
communication with the free air, but 
received in the day-time, at second- 
hand, such straggling and obscure 
light as found its way from the lane 
through the window opposite. At pre- 
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sent the interior of the kitchen was 
visible by its own huge fires—a sort of 
Pandemonium where men and women, 
half undressed, were busied in baking, 
broiling, roasting oysters, and prepar- 
ing devils on the gridiron: the mis- 
tress of the place, with her shoes slip- 
shod, and her hair straggling like that 
of Megera from under a round-eared 
cap, toiling, ee ne orders, 
giving them, and obeying them all at 
once, seemed the presiding enchan- 
tress of that gloomy and fiery region.” 


It was at least as far in point of 
comforts, and even decency, to Cleri- 
hugh’s from the decorous “ Mitre” 
in Fleet Street, where Johnson 
used to discourse, as to the Lucken- 
booths from Fleet Street, before 
Macadam made the roads. Yet it 
was in such darksome pot-houses 
and drinking-cellars that the lights 
of the Bar used to refresh them- 
selves in the intervals of severe 
business. The claret and cognac 
were sound enough, yet how these 
stanch topers stood the double 
strain on their vitality is difficult 
to conceive—all the more difficult 
that the air they habituaily breathed 
in their lodgings was seldom many 
degrees purer than the atmosphere 
of a Clerihugh’s. It was not every 
one who, like the lucky Mr. Pley- 
dell, had his windows looking out 
on the Nor’ Loch and the Firth 
of Forth; and Mr. Pleydell, as we 
suspect, seldom opened his case- 
ments, any more than he cared for 
the luxury of cold water. Yet he 
and his compeers not only survived, 
but seemed to be all the fresher for 
their soaking in claret. There is 
many a good story told of droughty 
boon-companions breaking up a 
protracted debauch that had lasted 
from the previous afternoon, to 
meet face to face for the morning 
battles of the law courts. For the 
most part, they appear to have done 
their work as if the grasp of points 
and precedents was a habit of 
routine with them; and we are 
assured that they never argued 









more brilliantly than when they 
started from some fundamental mis- 
understanding as to the matters in 
their brief. en the Bench would 
shake its sides over the excellent 
joke; and even the agents, who were 
more nearly concerned, looked leni- 
ently on these amiable indiscre- 
tions. They had a fellow-feeling 
for a genial weakness, Few of 
them were so habitually temperate 
as Mr. Saunders Fairford in ‘ Red- 
gauntlet ;’ and not a few of the 
veteran practitioners, like Fairford’s 
ally Peter Drudgeit, made a point of 
refreshing themselves with a “ mer- 
idian” in the shape of a cup of 
strong waters, which had probably 
been preceded by a “morning” 
of the same. 

Next to strong hereditary consti- 
tutions, what may account for their 
keeping their health as they did, 
were their rural tastes and their 
relations with the country. As 
we have said, most of the members 
of the Bar were either lairds or 
younger brothers of county families. 
And these last loved to invest in 
land on their own account. There 
was scarcely a lord on the bench 
but prided himself at least as much 
on his farming as on his legal © 
attainments; and it had come to 
be understood that on each Satur- 
day half-holiday they might take 
their seats, without any breach of 
etiquette, with their clothes for 
country wear under their’ robes 
of office. Lockhart mentions in 
his ‘Life of Scott,’ how, even so 
late as the year of Waterloo, the 
judges sported boots, breeches, and 
velveteens, — rushing, when the 
Court rose, to the row of saddle- 
horses which stood waiting for 
their riders in the Parliament Close. 
Most of those dignitaries had their 
Sabine farms within an easy ride of 
the capital; others passed the Sab- 
bath in the country as the guests 
of their colleagues. Among the 
last was the very eccentric Lord 
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Monboddo; and perhaps no more 
zealous agriculturist ever followed 
the profession of the law, or relax- 
ed himself with philosophical ex- 
travagances. His own estate was 
in Kincardineshire ; and as he never 
condescended to a carriage of any 
kind, he had a weary journey on 
horseback before him when he 
withdrew to Monboddo for the 
recess. If he happened to arrive 
there after dark, too impatient to 
wait for the morning, he would call 
for lighted lanterns at once, and 
rush out to his fields to examine 
his turnips. The oddest mixture of 
learning and speculative absurdities, 
an acute lawyer, an indefatigable 
student, an inveterate trifler over 
profound trivialities, an enthusiastic 
farmer, and an agreeable host when 
he chanced to entertain a party that 
pleased him,—his eccentricities were 
the talk of the country-side, and 
his memory has only survived to be 
ridiculed. Gillies, who knew him 
well by local report, having been 
born within a few miles of his resi- 
dence, thus writes of him :— 

‘* Monboddo’s merits were not easi- 
ly comprehensible : few readers, if any, 
were disposed to travel with him inthe 
maze of his metaphysical researches ; 
but, per contra, his eccentricities were 
obvious and intelligible to the mean- 
est capacity, and he himself says of his 
a work in three quartos, that if 

e wished to offer it for sale, no pub- 
lisher in Britain would give even one 
shilling for the copyright. But as an 
eccentric humorist, and being thereby 
the ‘cause of wit in others,’ he was 
acceptable par tout, so that by de- 
= Monboddo the philosopher was 

orgotten or superseded: we had in 
his oe only Monboddo who danced 
on the housetops on December morn- 
ings; who dared to avow his belief 
in krakens, mermaids, and aerolites; 
who insisted that ‘ the ancients were 
better than we,’ and yet insisted no 
less that ‘ our original ancestors were 
ourang-outangs,’—an assertion, by 
the by, which will not be easily dis- 
covered in any of his multifarious 
writings.” 
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Monboddo, who would have 
gone to the stake for his crotchets, 
insisted on trying to force them on 
other people,—a feat which he was 
never gratified by achieving, for he 
was too shrewd to be deceived by a 
feigned acquiescence. Like most 
speculative originals, he delighted 
in controversy for its own sake; 
and it was with natural apprehen- 
sion that Boswell took Johnson to 
beard his brother bear in the den 
of Monboddo. As _ it chanced, 
both the intellectual athletes were 
in singularly amiable mood, and 
got on capitally together. Yet the 
Doctor had said but a few days 
before, “I should have thought it 
not possible to find a Monboddo, 
and nevertheless he exists.” The 
truth was, that the old Scotch 
lawyer united to his national acute- 
ness an amount of recondite re- 
search, and a wide acquaintance 
with the controversial literature of 
the day, which made him, when 
he pleased, a most fascinating com- 
panion; so that he could say, in 
the consciousness of his own ac- 
quirements, “ You, sir, have lived 
to see the decrease of learning in 
England, I its extinction in Scot- 
land ;”—though that was an ex- 
aggeration, or a fagon de parler, 
when men like Lord Kames and 
Lord Hailes did honour to the 
Scottish Bench. There were dis- 
tinguished Presidents of the 
Courts, like Blair, who had kept 
the lamps of legal learning brightly 
trimmed since Forbes of Culloden 
had filled the chair. At that mo- 
ment Scotland could boast in Dr. 
Robertson, by far the most bril- 
liant of living historians; and it 
had David Hume to boot, whose 
powers and attainments were un- 
deniable. But speaking broadly, 
and thinking of his own profession, 
which regarded itself as having a 
monopoly of the intellect of the 
country, old Monboddo was not 
far wrong. The typical Scotch 
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judge was probably a sound and 
hard-headed lawyer, but he was as 
certainly an inveterate bon vivant, 
a deep drinker, and a humourist of 
the school of Rabelais. As charac- 
teristic a specimen of the class as 
any seems to have been the noto- 
rious Lord Justice-Clerk Macqueen, 
better known as Lord Braxfield; 
and we have Braxfield sketched 
to admiration, although at second- 
hand, by Lockhart. 


‘Tf the resemblance be exact” (of 
a picture by Raeburn), ‘‘old Brax- 
field must indeed have been a person 
whom nobody could for an instant 
suppose to have been of the ordinary 
race of mortals. His face is broad, 
and the whole of its muscles appear 
to be firm and ponderous in their 
texture. You cannot suppose that 
such were ever nourished upon kick- 
shaws— they have obviously borrowed 
their substance from a stintless regi- 
men of beef, brandy, and claret. His 
nose is well set into his forehead, as 
if nature, in making him, had deter- 
mined to grudge no expenditure of 
bone. His mouth wears a grin of 
ineffable sagacity, decision, and coarse 
uncontrollable humour, all mingled 
with a copious allowance of sensu- 
ality. He must have had a most 
tyrannical quantity of will, to judge 
from the way in which the wig sits 
upon the top of the head; and no- 
thing, indeed, can be more expressive 
of determined resolution than the 
glance of the light eyes beneath their 
penthouse brows. I should 
think it impossible that any joke 
could have been too coarse for this 
man’s digestion.” 


Lockhart goes on to say that Brax- 
field’s talents and force of mind 
gave him a strong ascendancy over 
his brethren of the Bench, and still 
more over the Bar. Ready of retort 
and rough of tongue, indifferent him- 
self to invective or sarcasm, domi- 
neering as the bully who is cock of 
his company, Braxfield must have 
been the most awkward of ugly cus- 
tomers, had any man rashly dared to 
stand up to him. 
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‘The style of private life generally 
adopted by the principal judges and 
advocates, and the style in which 
public intercourse between these two 
sets of worthies was carried on, were 
both, as might be conjectured, as re- 
mote as possible from the decorum at 
present in fashion. . . . I have never 
heard that the excesses committed by 
Braxfield had the least power to dis- 
turb him in the use of his faculties; 
but it is not to be supposed that all 
his associates had heads as strong as 
his; nor is it to be wondered at though 
many extraordinary things may have 
occurred on such trying occasions.” 


There is another judge immortal- 
ised in ‘ Peter’s Letters,’ who was 
almost as famous in story as Brax- 
field. Lord Hermand, like his learn- 
ed brother, was a wit and a jovial 
companion, and was more emphat- 
ically an original. More fortunate 
than Monboddo, his country - seat 
was within easy reach of Edinburgh, 
and even in the city he dressed as 
the countryman, “His stockings 
were always of the true farmer’s sort, 
with broad stripes alternately of 
black and white worsted; and his 
shoes were evidently intended for 
harder work than pacing the smooth 
granite of the streets.” Unlike 
Braxfield, Hermand had literary — 
tastes, and before he took his seat 
on the bench might have sat for 
Pleydell’s portrait. 


‘‘He was so much delighted with 
the picture of the life of the old Scot- 
tish lawyer in that most charming 
novel” (‘Guy Mannering’), ‘‘ that he 
could talk of nothing else but Pley- 
dell, Dandie, and High Jinks for many 
weeks. He usually carried one volume 
of the book about with him; and one 
morning, on the bench, the love for 
it so completely got the better of him 
that he lugged in the subject, head 
and shoulders, into the midst of a 
speech about some dry point of law— 
nay, getting warmer every moment he 
spoke of it, he at last gaily plucked 
the volume from his pocket, and in 
spite of all the remonstrances of his 
brethren, insisted upon reading aloud 
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the whole passage for their edification. 
During the whole scene Mr. Walter 
Scott was present.” 


The social eccentricities of the 
luminaries of the law must have 
indefinitely increased its proverbial 
uncertainties; and we may well 
pity the unfortunate clients who 
got worse than no value for their 
fees. Though, after all, things were 
not much better then on the other 
side of the Border, where a leading 
counsel on the Northern Circuit 
having thrown away a good case 
in consequence of appearing in it 
“drunk and eas” had the 
grace to make public atonement 
or his fault by paying out of his 
pocket for a new trial. In short, 
as we have said, Edinburgh society 
was a strange jumble of licence and 
formality, punctilious observance of 
etiquette, and a semi-barbarous in- 
difference to the decencies. A man 
of blood and position might steal a 
horse, where a plebeian or parvenu 
dare not look at the halter. Every- 
body spoke a dialect of the northern 
Doric with a marked hyperborean 
accent; but there were ladies and 
gentlemen of the highest station 
who seem to have prided themselves 
on the breadth and vulgarity of 
their Scotch. Fine ladies who in- 
habited flats on a fifth or sixth 
storey, were lighted down the odor- 
iferous common stairs, delicately 
“kilting” their robes of brocade. 
They were borne to private parties or 
to the Assembly-room in their sedan- 
chairs, by a couple of “caddies” 
at a “swing trot,” along filthy closes 
and through ill-paved alleys, fitfully 
illuminated by a flaming torch. In 
the Assembly-room the old courtly 
style was carried into the formal 
old-fashioned dances, with an ela- 
borate profusion of obeisances and 
courtesies, Scarcely even in the 
Court of the Grand Monarque, as 
described by St. Simon, were the 
rules of etiquette and precedence 
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more rigorously observed. There 
were self-elected Mistresses of 
the Ceremonies, like the famous 
Miss Nickie Murray, who ruled 
over the management and com- 
pany with an iron sceptre. We 
may picture the demure propriety 
with which young ladies of hon- 
ourable families, fresh from the 
country, received the attentions 
of the brilliant town sparks, pro- 
nounced eligible as partners either 
for a minuet or for life. While, on 
the other hand, knowing that the 
gentlemen, generally speaking, had 
been launching themselves hand- 
somely into the ball-room with 
some half-gallon or so of full-bodied 
Bordeaux, we suspect that the in- 
génues must sometimes have opened 
their eyes at the compliments and 
conversation offered to their inex- 
perience. But it was not in the 
manners of the time to be over 
nice. Exemplary matrons of un- 
impeachable morals were broad of 
speech and indelicate in thought, 
without ever dreaming of actual 
evil. So the respectable Mrs, Keith 
of Ravelstone commissioned Scott 
in her old age to procure a copy of 
Mrs. Behn’s novels for her edifice. 
tion. She was so shocked on her 
first attempt at a perusal of them, 
that she told him to take “his 
bonny book” away. Yet, as she ob- 
served, when a young woman she had 
heard them read aloud in a company 
that saw no shadow of impropriety 
in them. And whatever the faults 
of old Scottish society, with its sins 
of excess and its shortcomings in 
refinement, there is no disputing 
that its ladies were strictly virtu- 
ous; and such slips as that of the 
heroine of the ballad of “Baloo, 
my boy,” were so rare as to be 
deemed worthy of recording in 
rhymes. So the reformation of 
manners was as satisfactory as it 
was easy, since the foundations of 
the new superstructure were sound. 
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Prince Bismark is all-powerful 
at Constantinople. To this conclu- 
sion the recent communications of 
qualified observers have uniform] 
pointed. Such is the gist alike of 
special correspondents’ telegrams and 
the advices of private informants, 
The fact is in itself remarkable, that 
the complex machine which man- 
ufactures Turkish policy should be 
worked by a statesman who osten- 
tatiously disclaims for his country 
any direct interest in Eastern Eu- 
rope. But it is a more remarkable 
fact, that the substitution of Ger- 
man for English ascendancy should 
be viewed with equanimity, or even 
with complacency, by the great ma- 
jority of thinking Englishmen. At 
first sight we have little cause for 
congratulation in the surrender of 
that lead in the Eastern Question 
which Lord Beaconsfield acquired 
and so ably maintained. Neither 
this nor the isolation of our coun- 
try can fail to wound our feelings 
as patriots; but it is precisely as 
patriots that we thankfully endure 
this humiliation as the only possi- 
ble alternative of very real dangers. 
Had the direction of the Turco- 
Greek frontier negotiations contin- 
ued in the hands of the present 
Government, incalculable disasters 
might have ensued. Events have 
been kinder than the intentions of 
our rulers, whose heroic policy, in- 
itiated by the naval demonstration, 
has happily collapsed without hith- 
erto producing results more serious 
than the loss of England’s hegemony 
in the councils of Europe, and her 
reduction for some months to be the 
laughing-stock of the world. 

ut Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
has still power to do much harm: 
of what it has already effected Eu- 
rope is now feeling the evil. The 
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warlike attitude of Greece is point- 
edly coincident with the accession 
of the present Ministry to office; 
and it is professedly justified by 
the decision of the Berlin Confer- 
ence, which originated subsequently 
to, if not directly in consequence 
of, the general election of last year. 
Postponing a consideration of the 
right claimed by Greece in virtue of 
the recommendations of that Con- 
ference, we may simply notice the 
fact that ever since June last alarm 
and confusion have been steadily 
increasing throughout the Balkan 
‘cmon War is feared; and the 
lame must in such cases rest pri- 
marily on that one of the possible 
belligerents who first assumed an 
air of menace. But in this case 
the Hellenic kingdom has not only 
adopted this position, but main- 
tained it with increasing bluster for 
nine months; while Turkey not 
only seeks no quarrel, but has vol- 
untarily promised to remain within 
her frontiers, waiving her undoubted 
right to anticipate attack by ag- 
ssive movements. 

The petty Power that, with means" 
so ludicrously disproportioned to its 
end, is now taxing the intellect and 
exciting the apprehensions of all 
the chief Cabinets of Europe, is 
unfortunately able to provoke a 
collision, fatal indeed to itself, but 
likely also to prove disastrous to 
other and more important countries. 
Trading upon this knowledge, it 
continues in the downward path 
towards national bankruptcy, daily 
increasing its armaments, and vocif- 
erously demanding from a stronger 
neighbour a territorial concession 
which, on reconsideration and ma- 
ture reflection, the very Powers 
whose delegates recommended it 
now admit to be unjust and exces- 
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sive. The hopeless condition of 
the Turkish empire has long been 
the theme of innumerable writers; 
and readers of Radical literature 
may well imagine that there is 
nothing more to be said on that 
subject. But at this moment we 
have to consider less the unfitness 
of the Porte to retain its hold over 
certain parts of its dominions, than 
the fitness of its neighbour to suc- 
ceed to those provinces — seeing 
that possession is morally as well 
as juristically nine points of the 
law, and throws the burden of 
proof not upon the defendant but 
upon the plaintiff. 

A fresh movement of public at- 
tention towards Greece having thus 
become a main characteristic of the 
present phase of the revived Eastern 
Question, a few remarks on the gen- 
eral condition of that country, found- 
ed upon personal observation in the 
past year, may not be altogether 
out of place. For these periodical 
reawakenings of interest in Hellenic 
affairs have failed to dispel the very 
general ignorance prevailing in civi- 
lised Europe concerning a land at 
once so near, and, in many respects, 
so familiar. Regions very remote, 
and inhabited by very peculiar 
races, become the subject of special 
study; and works describing them 
obtain a wide circulation in Eng- 
land. Greece falls just so far short 
of these conditions as to be un- 
familiar at second-hand, while but 
few travellers visit it in person. 
Hazy ideas, therefore, obtain con- 
cerning it, of which prejudice is 
often the sole parent. According 
to one set of views, the Hellenic 
race is destined to regenerate South- 
eastern Europe, being inferior to 
none in political, commercial, and 
literary capacity, and having al- 
ready given ample proof of its pro- 
gressive character. According to 
another, it is a mere congeries of 
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brigands, the mongrel descendants 
of Slavs, Franks, Italians, Turks, 
and Greeks, incapable of industrial 
or civil development,—a_superflu- 
ous and disturbing factor, whose 
elimination sorely tasks the brains 
of statesmen at each successive at- 
tempt to solve the problem of the 
East. 

The truth lies, as always, between 
these two extremes, and must be 
sought by the plain light of facts; 
not through the distorting media 
of a priori theories, resting on such 
flimsy bases as hatred of Islam, his- 
torical sympathy with the Eastern 
Church, or a belief that in the 
Greeks of to-day lies dormant the 
poetic fire, the intellectual power, 
the artistic pre-eminence of their 
forefathers. A blind reliance npon 
statistics is only one degree better; 
seeing that, even when accurate, 
these often lead to false inferences, 
while, in the present case, the trust- 
worthiness of those derived from 
native sources is by no means above 
suspicion. Now the Athenian pa- 
triot never tires of contrasting the 
growth of his own civilisation, and 
the expansiveness of his race, with 
the hopeless effeteness of Turkey. 
He says, “ Where the Ottoman 
sets his foot, the very grass withers: 
look around here, and see the pros- 
perity of a place that fifty years 
ago was a wilderness.” Undoubt- 
edly Athens is a clean little town, 
with good hotels; and it has been re- 
built during the last half-century, 
in consequence of having been ruin- 
ed during the war of independence. 
But the condition of a country is not 
to be learnt from its capital; yet, 
unfortunately, not one in twenty of 
the visitors to Athens goes beyond 
its immediate neighbourhood. Diffi- 
culty of travelling and fear of brig- 
ands keep tourists within the towns, 
and their observation is conse- 
quently confined to Athens, Syra, 


























Patras, and the [Ionian Islands. 
Moreover, the disproportion be- 
tween the respective civilisations 
of town and country is here some- 
thing extraordinary. Where roads 
are not, ideas travel slowly; hence 
the urban and commercial life, 
wherein alone the Hellenic race 
is familiar to Europe, finds only 
the faintest reflection in rural dis- 
tricts. Yet the agricultural con- 
dition of a people is the true 
measure of its advancement; and 
in this phase the Hellenes are 
known to few: of these few the 
majority are scholars who travel 
with the object of inspecting the 
relics of antiquity, and are probably 
not disposed to bestow too much 
attention on a destructive and per- 
tinaciously inquisitive population, 
whose presence disagreeably inter- 
rupts contemplation of the traces 
of vanished glories. 

Moreover, many persons who 
have not visited the country form 
opinions from intercourse with 
those charming and _ cultivated 
Greeks, whom the requirements 
of commerce have planted and 
naturalised in every part of 
Europe. These are the men to 
whose munificence are due many 
of the chief institutions of modern 
Athens; so that, when its build- 
ings are pointed out to the stranger 
as triumphant proof of the patriot- 
ism of the Hellenic race, it must 
be remembered that not a few of 
these benefactors are by birth, 
education, and domicile, complete 
strangers to the country of their 
affections. Nevertheless _ these 
opulent foreign Greeks represent 
that side of the national character 
which comes most prominently 
before the world; and this fact 
accounts for the exaggerated esti- 
mates often formed of the capaci- 
ties of the race. The commercial 
and speculative instinct is un- 
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usually strong; it is the same 
instinct that impels the non-trad- 
ing Greek to waste whole days in 
the laudable effort to win a few 
drachme at casino or écarté, that 
enables him to master in a few 
minutes the intricacies of new 
games of skill, or to pillage the 
unwary traveller with unparalleled 
Jinesse ; and it is this quality that, 
when diverted into the legitimate 
channels of trade, rises to the level 
of a national virtue. Accordingly, 
commerce presents a really bright 
picture. In 1878 the port of 
Pirzeus was entered by 8006 vessels, 
and that of Syra by 1414. The im- 
ports and exports from and to our 
own country alone amount in value 
to about £3,000,000 per annum; 
but then Great Britain absorbs a 
very undue proportion of Greek 
trade; for instance, about four- 
fifths of the entire currant cro 

find their way to the English 
market; so that the united values 
of the total imports and exports 
amount to less than £5 per head 
of the population—a_ proportion 
that appears small by the side of 
nearly £20 per head in the United 
Kingdom, but indicates wealth and 


prosperity when compared with . 


agricultural statistics. The census 
also brings the commercial progress. 
into striking contrast with the 
industrial backwardness; for while 
inland towns remain nearly station- 
ary, the population of the Piraeus 
has all but doubled within the last 
decade, and that of Patras has in- 
creased about 25 per cent. Greek 
trade has probably wellnigh reached 
its limit, unless some substantial 
development of the internal re- 
sources of the country take place: 
for the exports consist almost 
wholly of raw produce; and it is 
the dearth of the latter that so 
fatally checks the growth of capital. 

Akin to this commercial faculty 
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are all the other excellences of the 
race: curiosity, intelligence, love 
of instruction,—the qualities, in 
short, that accompany extreme 
quickness rather than intellectual 
power or perseverance. The proud- 
est boast of the modern Athenian 
is his educational system, which 
embraces elementary schools in 
most of the “demes,” naval, mili- 
tary, and technical gymnasia of 
various descriptions, and the Uni- 
versity of Athens. The latter in- 
stitution confers degrees in theology, 
philosophy, law, and medicine. The 
two last-mentioned courses attract 
a vast majority of students, as alone 
tending immediately to a lucrative 
career. But Greek education suffers 
from the national defect of begin- 
ning at the wrong end; and the 
excellence and diffusion of higher 
instruction are out of all proportion 
to the provision made for elemen- 
tary knowledge. Thus, while the 
masses in the interior are unlet- 
tered, the university has more than 
1000 members—a number equiva- 
lent to at least 20,000 in our own 
country, and including young men 
of a rank of life humbler propor- 
tionately, as the well-to-do classes 
bear a smaller ratio to the bulk of 
the people. But the sons of farmers, 
tradesmen, or peasants who obtain 
this training do not turn it to proper 
account. Instead of bringing mind 
to bear upon matter, and improving 
the paternal acres or the business 
of the village shop, the young 
countryman exchanges his fustan- 
ella for a hideous approximation to 
European garments, confirms his 
constitutional disinclination to bod- 
ily toil, and settles down to lounge 
and chatter in the cafés of Athens, 
in the hope that some miserable 
clerkship may eventually turn up. 
The obvious result is a host of 
officials of dimensions as appalling 
as those of France under the Em- 
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pire or the smaller German princi- 
palities, but not supported, as in 
those countries, by a teeming and 
industrious population. The re- 
gular army alone, consisting of 
about 18,000 men, can count its 
officers by thousands rather than 
by hundreds. Is it surprising that 
the modest revenue of the State 
should be swallowed up, even were 
there no suspicion of misappropria- 
tion? We have to realise the idea 
of a nation of patriots too independ- 
ent to work, but too intelligent to 
remain inactive, before we can under- 
stand the picture of “ strenua iner- 
tia” presented by Athens—a town 
that all day long wears the appear- 
ance of a squalid Paris at dinner- 
time, and where wild gossip and 
petty intrigue occupy energies that 
ought to be turned to production. 

e industries of Greece are 
mostly in their infancy. Only 
three have attained to any impor- 
tance — silk- manufacture, tannery, 
and shipbuilding. Of these the 
second exists at Syra alone, and 
the third barely suffices for the 
home demand. Cotton, which 
thrives on the Beotian plain, has 
only called into existence six small 
water-mills at Livadia; the marble 
quarries are scarcely worked, in 
spite of the rediscovery of rosso 
and verdo antico in Taygetus. The 
lead-mines of Zea are untouched, 
yet the ore is probably of the richest 
in the world, seeing that a native 
company derives a profit from re- 
smelting at Laurium the slag and 
éxBoAades, or masses of matter re- 
jected by the workers of those 
mines 2000 years ago. A French 
company also works at Laurium, 
but its example has evoked no 
farther spirit of enterprise, and 
_— veins of many useful min- 
erals lie unexplored below the soil. 
Various laudable efforts to set on 
foot new manufactures have met 
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with but small success, such as the 
charitable handlooms in Athens, 
where work is given to the desti- 
tute, and good woollen and cotton 
fabrics are turned out; but genuine 
native industries are confined to 
filigree silver work and the manu- 
facture of red slippers with turned- 
up toes, neither of which is likely 
to become a permanent source of 
wealth to the country. 

Agriculture suffers from the same 
causes, indolence and want of hands. 
The population of Greece, includ- 
ing the islands, averages 83 to the 
square mile, and has therefore just 
one-third of the density of the pop- 
ulation of the United Kingdom. 
Thus, if all the Greeks in the world 
were resident within the present 
limits of the kingdom they would 
be less crowded than ourselves. 
Even Scotland has 103 inhabitants 
to the square mile; and yet Greece, 
abounding in mineral wealth, and 
capable of growing all products from 
corn to cotton, is nearly 20 per cent 
behind the most barren portion of 
the British Isles. Moreover, the 
census of 1879 shows an unpre- 
cedentedly rapid increase, owing in 
part to the immigration of Turkish 
Greeks during the recent disturb- 
ances ; yet this extraordinary increase 
of 1.69 per annum, if compared with 
the present annual advance of 1.72 
in our own over-populated country, 
hardly indicates any remarkable 
physical vigour. The population 
of Great Britain has advanced since 
the beginning of this century at the 
average rate of 3.6 a-year, yet even 
in 1800 its density was slightly 
greater than that of Greece to-day. 

The intellectual unproductive- 
ness of the race surpasses the phy- 
sical. It would be hard to name any 
other people, undeniably clever, and 
possessed of considerable education- 
al appliances, that can boast neither 
of authors, painters, sculptors, nor 
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composers. There is no native 
theatre; native literature is con- 
fined to journalism: and the fine 
arts are so utterly neglected that 
even the jangling of a pianoforte is 
an unusual sound; hence, if the 
creative power of a nation really 
bears a constant ratio to its general 
vigour, we cannot estimate ver 

highly the vitality of the Hellenes. 
A powerful consideration strength- 
ens this conclusion — the hope- 
less backwardness of agriculture 
and of the rural population. M. 
About calculated that continental 
Greece contains 5,000,000 acres of 
mountain and pasture, a similar 
extent of arable land, and about 
1,250,000 acres of forest. Of the 
5,000,000 acres of arable land less 
than 200,000 were actually under 
cultivation—that is, something un- 
der 4 percent. The proportion may 
have been somewhat increased in 
the last twenty years, but still re- 
mains appallingly small. Even on 
the wide Argive and Beotian plains, 
which boast something resembling 
roads, cultivation appears in insig- 
nificant patches; on the table-lands 
of Arcadia it is even sparser; while 
in the beautiful mountain hollows, 
on strips of soil, that in the similar _ 
limestone formations of the Derby- 
shire or Craven hills would be 
rented at £3 per acre, it is almost 
non-existent. The traveller is ap- 
palled by the surrounding desola- 
tion; and yet there is scarcely a 
product of the temperate zones that 
will not flourish. Tobacco and cot- 
ton grow well in the plains; rice 
could be introduced with success; 
and the mulberry, with due encour- 
agement, would provide for the 
rearing of an indefinite quantity of 
silk-worms. Figs, almonds, apri- 
cots, oranges, and lemons are un- 
surpassed. The olive grows every- 
where wellnigh untended. In rocky 
districts all cereals thrive, with the 
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exception of oats; the Corinthian 
currant is almost a spécialité of the 
Peloponnese, and, since the appear- 
ance of the Phylloxera in France, 
has found a fresh market amid the 
wine-manufacturers of that country ; 
the other grapes are among the 
finest of the world. Such are the 
capabilities of a land that ignorance 
and indolence have turned into 
a wilderness, The vintage is so 
clumsily trodden and fermented 
every where except in the islands and 
near the seaports, that wine which 
ought to command the markets of 
Europe, not only is unable to bear 
exportation, but would spoil before 
the end of the year unless mixed 
with resin—a practice highly nau- 
seous to the uneducated palate. In 
fact, dislike of field-labour amounts 
to a mania, and except at harvest- 
time no male is ever to be seen at 
work: like other noble savages, he 
sits at home at ease while his help- 
mate scratches the soil and bows 
her head beneath the weight of 
burdens. The result upon the in- 
terior economy of the dwellings 
jis such as may well be imagined. 
Even in a priest’s or farmer’s house 
furniture rarely extends beyond a 
rude table and two or three wooden 
stools; whole villages are without 
a fireplace ; the process of sweeping 
or cleaning is unknown, and the 
entire family sleeps curled up in 
rugs upon the floor in company 
with the insects of the establish- 
ment. 

So deplorable a state of things 
is aggravated by two great evils. 
The first is the absence of roads, 
at once the cause and the effect 
of the barbarism of the interior. 
There is no market to stimulate 
Cage but, on the other 

and, there is no_ productive 
energy to call a market into exist- 
ence. The very first effort of a 
respectable government would be 
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the establishment of means of com- 
munication; but poverty, pecula- 
tion, and political chicanery have 
hitherto proved insuperable ob- 
stacles. It is naively confessed 
that no government would be per- 
mitted to carry out material im- 
provements, since its position might 
thereby be rendered inexpugnable, 
and the interests of the trimmers, 
who subsist by constantly readjust- 
ing the balance of parties, would 
be ruined in consequence. Thus, 
while deputies talk loudly of a bill 
to provide for the construction of a 
railway from Athens to Patras, a 
carriage cannot go as far as Corinth. 
Continental Greece only professes 
to contain 300 miles of road, of 
which about one-third is deserving 
of the name. This portion consists 
principally of short branches diverg- 
ing from Athens, such as those 
leading to Megara, Thebes, Pirzeus, 
and Kephissia; or else connecting 
some small town with its harbour, 
as Argos with Nauplia, or Pyrgos 
with Katakolo. Even existing 
works are falling into hopeless de- 
cay, such as the excellent roads 
constructed by the Turks round 
Tripolitza, or by ourselves in the 
Ionian Islands. Travelling is con- 
sequently slow, painful, and expen- 
sive: the natives of one village are 
frequently ignorant of the way to 
another a few miles off; and edu- 
cated Athenian society knows less 
of its own country than of Central 
Africa. 

The second great evil is the want 
of water, at no time too abundant 
in Greece, as we may judge from 
the care with which Strabo and 
Pausanias enumerate its springs and 
rivers. Yet for necessary purposes, 
which are extremely limited in the 
domestic economy of the Greeks, a 
sufficiency is invariably found wher- 
ever the forests have been spared ; 
and thus the freshness of Eubea, 























Parnassus, Elis, or Taygetus stands 
out in pleasing contrast with the 
barrenness of other districts. For 
instance, the village of Mandra 

ossesses no well or source of any 
Find, but subsists entirely upon 
water brought from Eleusis, three 
miles away. Terrible as is the 
scourge of drought, the people has 
only itself to thank for it. In its 
ignorance it regards with perfect 
indifference the wanton destruction 
of the trees; and the firing of 
wooded tracts still goes merrily on— 
‘a crime constantly perpetrated by 
‘shepherds for the sake of the young 
‘green shoots that spring up from 
‘the ashes, or.even by chance idlers 
for the mere pleasure of witnessing 
‘the conflagration. Miles of barren 
‘mountains and dried-up river-beds 
‘testify to the magnitude of the evil, 
which no attempt is being made to 
‘check or to remedy. The country 
Jacks a capable government and an 
intelligent public opinion to enact 
‘and enforce stringent penalties, 
and to repair the harm already 
-done, by planting in the denuded 
regions the eucalyptus or other 
quickly growing trees. 

Even an earnest desire for these 
improvements would be rendered 
futile through want.of money. The 
revenue of a nation so averse to pro- 
duction is naturally of the smallest, 
and of that small revenue about 
one-half is calculated to be absorbed 
in the direct and indirect expenses 
of government. Every one of the 
204 deputies receives a salary for 
his services. If the population of 
the British Islands were represented 
in the same proportion, we should 
have the satisfaction of paying a 
llouse of Commons composed of 
more than 4000 members. The regu- 
lar army consists, as we have said, of 
about 18,000 men, and-is consequent- 
ly larger proportionately than that 
-of the German empire: it is now 
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being raised temporarily to 80,000. 
There is also a navy, employing 
upwards of 2000 sailors, and at 
this moment considerably more. 
Such armaments may seem slightly 
out of place when it is considered 
—firstly, that Greek independence 
is guaranteed by three great Powers ; 
secondly, that there is not a single 
drachma to spare for their main- 
tenance; and, thirdly, that they 
are useless, seeing that in 1878 
they were found insufficient to op- 
pose even the crippled resources of 
Greece’s only neighbour and _pos- 
sible foe. Yet a good third of the 
national income is spent upon these 
costly toys; and of the acknow- 
ledged debt of £17,250,000, the 
greater part has accumulated from 
loans raised periodically to place 
the country on a “ war footing” at 
times of excitement in the Kast. 
As a crowning act of folly, the 
Chamber at the commencement of 
the present year passed a bill em- 
powering the Government to con- 
tract a loan of 120,000,000 drachme, 
equivalent to three years’ income, 
to be expended on military pre- 
parations. 

The suicidal folly of maintain- 


ing such armaments becomes more 


clearly apparent on examination of 
the financial position of Greece. A 
revenue of about £1,600,000 seems 
full small, even without these ex- 
travagances; but considering that 
only one-sixth of that sum is left 
after paying the expenses of gov- 
ernment, the army, and the fleet, 
it follows that there is not much 
to bestow upon education, public 
works, or other useful and legiti- 
mate objects. Yet Greece is by no 
means lightly taxed, though a per- 
verse ingenuity has been exercised 
in combining the maximum of bur- 
den to the taxpayer with the mini- 
mum of benefit to the State. For 
example, one fourth of the revenue 
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is derived from customs, in a coun- 
try presenting the most remarkable 
facilities for contraband trade; 
while the agricultural population 
pays in kind, in a Jand whose con- 
figuration often renders assessment 
and collection an impossibility. 
Greece has also enjoyed the almost 
unique advantage of practising re- 
pudiation with impunity. The in- 
terest of nearly £4,000,000 bor- 
rowed in 1832 has never been paid 
after the first three years, but has 
fallen upon the guaranteeing Pow- 
ers; while about £10,000,000, 
raised mainly in England during 
the war of independence, has never 
even been recognised. Is it any 
wonder that, even on the admission 
of financial ministers, there should 
be a permanent deficit, and that an 
expensive amusement such as the 
armament of 1877-78 should ne- 
cessitate a forced loan of one and a 
half million sterling from the Ion- 
ian and national banks? A loan 
of 60 million francs has been par- 
tially negotiated in Paris to cover 
this fresh obligation, but many 
bonds still remain unplaced; and 
unless a great improvement take 
place in the financial system, the 
State will soon have no means of 
raising money except by internal 
loans. 

Each successive government has 
tried to run before it has learnt to 
walk; hence Greek talk is of rail- 
ways before roads, of armies before 
police, of universal suffrage before 
elementary education, of expendit- 
ure before receipts, of ruling foreign 
races before learning the art of self- 
government. The task of guiding 
such a people must be heart-break- 
ing to men of honour and ability, 
familiar with English social and 
see life, like the late Prime 

inister. Parties in the chamber 


are divided on a purely personal 
basis, and do not, as elsewhere, rep- 
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resent radical differences of policy. 
The position of the last Government 
was only secured by a master-stroke 
of the Premier, who, having barely 
defeated his opponents in an im- 
portant division, threatened a dis- 
solution unless supported on a vote 
of confidence by a substantial ma- 
jority. The threat determined a 
sufficient number of waverers to his 
side, and enabled him to retain 
office for the unusually long period 
of seven months. 

Religious enthusiasm appears to 
be on a par with the political in 
point of reality. On this subject a 
stranger has great difficulty in form- 
ing a judgment; but the Greek 
seems attached to his religion by 
the bond of sentiment rather than 
of conviction, By the bull of 
severance (romuos) of 1844, the 
Church of the Greeks became in- 
dependent of Constantinople, and 
commands the popular affection as 
constituting a vital element of the 
national independence. But its 
teaching has little outward influ- 
ence. Lent may be observed by a 
country population that never eats 
meat except on feast-days; but in 
the hotels of Athens there is no 
visible abstention from flesh; pub- 
lic worship often takes the form of 
a walk round the inside of the 
sacred building with a lighted taper 
purchased at the door; and certain- 
ly no great regard is paid to the re- 
pair of churches in the interior. If 
it be true that governors resemble 
the governed, it seems still more 
true that the priest is like the 
people; accordingly, the secular 
clergy rarely rise above the peas- 
antry in cultivation. They subsist 
upon the tithes of their flock, and 
are to be found in every village, 
combining with their sacred func- 
tions agriculture, and sometimes 
the trade of publican. The rude 
hospitality and good-humoured 
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ignorance of the monks have afford- 
ed amusing matter in all descrip- 
tions of modern Greece, and need 
no further- exemplification. Re- 
ligious toleration is a fundamental 
principle of the constitution; but 
hitherto there has been little occa- 
sion to put it in practice. Such 
theories do not always answer to 
facts, and the result of subjecting 
to Hellenic rule many thousands of 
another race and creed may be at 
least considered doubtful. 

A subject equally delicate with 
that of the national religion is that 


of the national brigandage. Strenu-. 


ous efforts have been made to stam 
out this curse; and robbery, though 
prevalent as a pastime, is losing 
popularity as a profession. Yet in 
November 1879, the Hellenic Gov- 
ernment officially warned the Eng- 
lish Foreign Office of the existence 
of several bands of brigands in 
Acarnania, whose “chiefs might 
make arrangements for the capture 
of Englishmen landing there for 
shooting or other purposes,” and 
declined to be responsible “ for any 
ransom exacted by them.” The 
authorities also refuse to sanction 
expeditions to the frontier—a refu- 
sal whose wisdom has been amply 
borne out by the recent capture of 
Colonel Synge. The authors of this 
outrage, although it was perpetrated 
in Turkish territory, seem to have 
been without exception Greeks; 
and six of them, according to the 
captive, were deserters from the 
Greek army. 

Such as has been thus briefly de- 
scribed is the social and political 
condition of a country at this mo- 
ment demanding a large gratuitous 
addition to its territory. The pro- 
spect of this extension has unceas- 
ingly occupied the national mind 
ever since the Berlin Congress, and 
each patriot endeavours, even more 
cane than before, to impress 
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strangers with a due sense of the 
merits of his much injured and un- 
appreciated fatherland. English- 
men in particular are the object of 
this proselytising spirit, and receive 
individually an amount of attention 
which cannot but be flattering to 
our national pride. The maritime 
and commercial instincts of the 
Greeks cause them to appreciate fully 
the wealth and power indicated 
by the constant presence of British 
merchantmen and ironclads in their 
waters—perhaps even to overrate 
them in the same proportion that 
military and Continental peoples are 
apt to fall into the opposite error. 
To judge from language current 
in the better educated circles at 
Athens, England had but to speak 
out in order to secure any addition 
she pleased to Greek territory; she 
alone was responsible for the Porte’s 
refusal to fulfil its engagements by 
secretly encouraging its obstinacy ; 
was restraining the action of France ; 
and, in short, pursuing that free- 
dom-hating policy whereby she, the 
champion of freedom in every other 
quarter of the globe, had consist- 
ently abided in all dealings with 
the Turkish empire. The sud- 
den change of Government in our 


country was hailed with a thrill of — 


delight—the oppressor had fallen, 
and the liberator had succeeded to 
his place. “Could we have fore- 
seen this,” said more than one 
politician, “ we should at least have 
demanded that Salonica might be 
included within our new boundary.” 
It was useless to point out that Mr. 
Gladstone’s utterances, while in a 
“position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility,” were scarcely to be 
relied upon; and that once firmly 
seated upon the Treasury bench he 
might bein no hurry to redeem vague 
promises made during the heat of 
a general election. The fact that 
the International Commission had 
20 
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been appointed long before the dis- 
solution of the British Parliament 
was completely ignored; and a 
suggestion that the present Govern- 
ment would possibly not seek to 
enforce the cession of a single acre 
more than their predecessors met 
with universal incredulity. 

But on what grounds do the 
Greeks base their claims to any 
increase of territory? Their argu- 
ments may be summed up as fol- 
lows: Firstly, there is an actual 
right, as complete as international 
law can confer, given by a clause 
of the Treaty of Berlin. Secondly, 
a moral right, the ground of the 
insertion of that clause in the 
treaty—namely, Greece’s forbear- 
ance to attack the Porte towards 
the conclusion of its late disastrous 
war with Russia, which forbearance 
was shown at the request of the 
Western Powers, on the express 
understanding that they would 


support Greek claims at the sub- 


sequent settlement. Thirdly, a 
general right, based upon such 
principles as union of nationalities 
and practical expediency, anterior 
to, and independent of, the two first 
considerations. 

To the first argument it may be 
answered that the clause of the 
treaty is merely an “invitation” to 
the Porte to rectify the frontier, 
and not an engagement on its part 
to do so. If, nevertheless, reliance 
is placed upon the terms of the 
treaty, there can be no claim to 
the boundary now asked for by 
the Greek Government, that being 
considerably to the north of the 
line originally suggested at Berlin. 
Thus no absolute right exists at 
all; while what is claimed as such 
would, if admitted, be to a smaller 
extension than that now demanded. 

The second contention can hardly 
be maintained after an investiga- 
tion of facts. The Greek army, in 
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spite of the earnest dissuasions of 
France and England, yielded to 
popular clamour, and, after months 
of vacillation, crossed the frontier 
at the very moment when Turkey 
seemed hopelessly crushed, with 
Russian armies at the gates of Con- 
stantinople, behind them the troops 
of Roumania, and finally those of 
Servia, so magnanimously and so 
foolishly spared by its victorious 
suzerain in 1876. Yet scarcely 
had the Hellenic Government taken 
this step, when the report that 
Hobart Pacha was on his way to 
Pireus sent the ministers down 
upon their marrow-bones before the 
representatives of the Powers, im- 
ploring them to protect Greece from 
the consequences of her own act. 
A promise to remember Greek in- 
terests at the approaching congress 
was followed by an immediate re- 
call of the troops, and the dreaded 
ironclads did not appear. A for- 
bearance whose motive was seif- 
hier ean scarcely be said to 
ay any great debt of gratitude 
upon the country in whose favour 
it was exercised. 

Accordingly, but little stress is 
laid in Europe upon the two first 
lines of argument; indeed the great 
Powers in the Berlin Conference 
altered the boundary suggested at 
the Congress of 1878, and simply 
adopted an attitude of diplomatic 
coercion. The Porte was to be 
despoiled of territory by the mere 
mandate of superior force; so high- 
handed, and in itself so unrighteous, 
an act, being justified by a plea of 
overriding expediency, like those 
employed to justify the sacrifice 
of dynastic and private rights in 
the consolidation of the Italian 
kingdom or the German empire. 
It remains, therefore, to consider 
whether the undoubted injustice of 
the proposed cession of territory 
is likely to be outweighed by the 
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benefits destined to result there- 
from. And it must be remembered 
that the verdict of the great Powers 
has been to a large extent acciden- 
tal. The rather vague promise on 
the part of France and England to 
respect Hellenic interests at Berlin 
was brought into prominence by 
M. Waddington as the one point 
on which his country could assert 
her regained influence in the 
councils of Europe. His proposals 
were received with indifference, but 
adopted in consequence of England’s 
desire to co-operate cordially with 
her old ally, and of Prince Bismark’s 
unwillingness to wound French sus- 
ceptibilities. 

It is not yet too late to ask, 
how the interests of civilisation in 
general, and of the inhabitants of 
Thessaly and Epirus in particular, 
are likely to be served by the pro- 
posed territorial changes. Official 
statistics published in 1871 give 
718,000 as the population of Epirus. 
Two-thirds of this number are Al- 
banians, of whom about 250,000 
are Mussulmans. The Vilayet of 
Epirus comprises five sandjaks— 
those of Janina, Previsa, Argyro 
Kastro, Berat, and Trikala or Thes- 
saly. Janina, Previsa and Tri- 
kala fall within the frontier now 
claimed by Greece. The Hellenie 
element is undoubtedly stronger in 
the south of the Vilayet than in 
the north; but even if it predom- 
inates in the towns of Previsa and 
Trikala, it sinks into insignificance 
in the far larger towns Janina and 
Larissa. This “ oppressed” popu- 
lation was in 1871 taxed at the rate 
of 17 francs a-head: each Greek of 
the kingdom pays about 25 francs 
a-year. Will the Hellenic inhabi- 
tants of the disputed districts appre- 
ciate this increase of their burdens? 


Will they esteem as cheaply pur- 
chased the sentimental pleasure of 


union with their kinsmen? Pos- 
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sibly: but what of the Albanian 
proeunen of cities larger than a 5 
ut two or three in the whole Gree 

kingdom? are they likely to reap 
ultimate benefits sufficient to com- 
pensate them for forcible subjection 
to strangers both in race and relig- 
ion? Is the progress of Greece 
during the fifty-two years of her 
independence sufficient to justify 
the gratuitous cession to her of 
territory equal in area to two- 
fifths of her present dominions? A 


‘visit to the Ionian Islands throws 


some doubt over the advisability of 
such experiments. Ill - repaired 
roads, disused buildings and a 
diminished population, give out- 
ward evidence of the change of 
ownership. In the present instance 
strangers and not Greeks are to 
be handed over to the mercy of a 
democratic government. In Eng- 
land we are experiencing the bless- 
ings of a partial democracy ; but in 
Greece all males of 2I years “ pos- 
sessing any property or exercising 
an independent profession” are 
electors—that is, there is virtually 
universal suffrage with all its atten- 
dant amenities of frequent change 
of ministry and want of political 
honour. To such a government 
Turkey is called upon to yield ter- © 
ritory containing more than half 
a million souls. Because educated 
Greeks show a wonderful apparent 
aptitude for assimilating European 
ideas, it is assumed somewhat too 
readily that their government must 
be an unmixed blessing when con- 
trasted with that of the Moslem. 
Unfortunately it is not the educated 
Greek who governs, but a semi-bar- 
barous population, in comparison 
with which our lowest class of 
borough voters might be termed 
politically capable. Even putting 
out of dispute the right of the 
Greeks of Thessaly to demand 


annexation to their feltows, and 
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ting their unanimity in this 
esire, can the Porte be fairly 
blamed for manfully protesting 
against handing over Mussulman 
and Catholic Albanians to a for- 
eign yoke? Can it be expected to 
lend its own weapons to amputate 
a considerable member of its own 
political body ? 

Yet for no worthier object than this 
has England run the risk of being 
embroiled in war; and that war one 
capable of almost indefinite exten- 


sion. What is involved in an out-_ 


break of hostilities between Greece 
and Turkey, M. Barthélemy St. Hil- 
aire’s circular of December 24th most 
ably points out. Those who have 
pooh-poohed that statesman’s fears 
may at least pause to consider the 
actual state of affairs in the East be- 
fore putting aside his representations 
as those of a wild alarmist. The 
Balkan peninsula, still seething with 
the horrors of the Russian invasion, 
is occupied by half-formed peoples 
with interests mutually antagonistic, 
and animated by a spirit of bitter 
hostility to each other. ll present 
chance of allaying these feuds van- 
ishes before the reawakened agita- 
tion in that region. Firstly, there 
is Greece claiming territory which 
its Albanian inhabitants are ready 
to defend with the last drop of their 
blood. Yet these same Albanians, 
desirous of recognition as a nation- 
ality, have bound themselves to- 
gether to resist the encroachments 
not only of Greece but of Turkey. 
And to further complicate the situ- 
ation, this same race would probably 
take advantage of a general dis- 
turbance to strike a blow for the 
recovery of Dulcigno. Thus a third 


nationality, the Montenegrin, would 
almost inevitably be drawn in; in- 
deed would probably enter the fray 
without provocation on the chance 
of picking something up out of the 
general confusion. 


Then we have 


.equally 


April 


the autonomous Bulgaria drilled and 
eeu by Russian officials, eager 
or the sentimental privilege of in- 
dependence and the more substan- 
tial advantage of annexing Eastern 
Roumelia; while the agitators of 
this last province openly announce 
their intention of making the de- 
luded population seize the earliest 
occasion to rise and claim a union 
with their trans-Heman “ breth- 
ren.” Neither is it probable that 
the independent principalities of 
Roumania and Servia would be false 
to their predatory instincts, if a 
favourable opportunity arose of ex- 
tending their borders at small cost 
to themselves. Under such. con- 
ditions, is it to be supposed that 
Europe would remain a passive 
spectator? A universal conflagra- 
tion in these districts would at once 
arouse the jealousies of those Powers 
who regard parts of the Turkish 
empire, like Constantinople or Sal- 
onica, as their own in ultimate 
reversion. Humanitarian Govern- 
ments would feel bound to inter- 
fere in the inevitable anarchy that 
would ravage Asia Minor, even if 
regarding with complacency the 
inevitable massacres of 
Mussulmans in Crete, or Samos, or 
Roumelia. 

‘ The one good result of the naval 
demonstration was to demonstrate 
the superficial character of the 
European concert. Yet Mr. Glad- 
stone seems still to clasp the hope 
of realising his favourite dream, the 
spectacle of Europe united in arms 
against Turkey. Speaking at Ox- 
ford some three years ago to an 
audience composed wholly of edu- 
cated persons, and mainly of gentle- 
men, he actually met the charge of 
cowardice, in dealing with Russia, 
by the assertion that he would have 
been ready, in alliance with that 
country, to advocate war with Tur- 
key. The military coercion of a 
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poor weak people, undertaken with 
the aid of one or more of the 
strongest Powers in the world, 
might indeed gratify his chivalrous 
soul, but recent events show the 
improbability of his now satisfying 
these yearnings after the heroic. 
The partisan attitude adopted by 
the Prime Minister in every par- 
ticular of the Eastern Question has 
effectually destroyed — influ- 
ence with the Porte. But it has 
done worse; it has encouraged 
Greece in her untenable preten- 
sions and infatuated conduct. Well 
may the ‘Standard’ correspondent 
at Athens write: “It is almost im- 
possible to exaggerate the relief and 
consolation which the perusal of 
our last Blue-book has brought to 
the public mind in this country. 
The courage and hopes of the nation 
have been revived, and public opin- 
ion cannot find words to express its 
admiration and gratitude for the 
firmness and dignity displayed in 
the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment—the only Government, it is 
felt here, that has been faithful to 
the engagements it entered into. at 
the Conference at Berlin.” ‘“ What 
engagements?” we may well ask, 
in company with M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire. That statesman, in his 
celebrated circular published in the 
above-mentioned Blue-book, aptly 
points out that mediation imposes 
no obligation either on the contend- 
ing parties or on the mediating. If 
either of the former disapprove of 
the suggestions of the mediators, 
the work of the latter falls to the 
ground; their part in the drama is 
over. This patent truth, accepted 
by every other of the great Powers, 
is contested by the British Govern- 
ment; and while our Minister at 
Athens uses the language of com- 
mon-sense and talks of “the pro- 
vinces which they (the Greek Gov- 
ernment) persist in believing have 
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been adjudged to them by the 
unanimous decision of the t 
Powers,” he receives answers ion 
Lord Granville, only intelligible as 
implying the existence of such an 
adjudication. Indeed he tells Lord 
Lyons that “the arguments used 
by M. de Mouy with regard to the 
decisions of the Congress and Con- 
ference of Berlin appeared to him to 
resemble those which had hitherto 
been used by the Turkish Govern- 
ment and its representatives.” To 
which the French Foreign Minister 
very sensibly retorts that “he could 
not help thinking that the arguments 
in his despatch were sound and 
valid, whether they had been pre- 
viously used by the Turks or not.” 

Thus Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry has 
stood aloof from the other Cabinets 
in ge to impress upon Greece 
the radical imperfection of her 
claims. This tacit encouragement 
has had the very worst result in so 
long supporting the grasping obsti- 
nacy of Hellenic statesmen. To the 
French proposal that the Turco- 
Greek dispute should be finally set- 
tled by arbitration, M. Coumoundou- 
ros answers : “ Europe hason two oc- 
casions laid down a frontier; but by 
her present action in recommending 





Greece to seek an arbitration, she . 


is urging her to abandon a sure 
position for one of absolute uncer- 
tainty, the only result of which 
must be to lessen the extent of 
what has been already awarded to 
her, and with which she is satisfied.” 
The argument is bristling with fal- 
lacies; if the first recommendation, 
that of 1878, could be set aside to 
the advantage of Greece, why should 
the second recommendation of 1880, 
being of precisely similar character, 
be re lael 2 of further modification 


in favour of Turkey? Again, why 
must the result of arbitration be 
necessarily unfavourable to Greece, 
seeing that impartiality is ef the 
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essence of arbitration? In undiplo- 
matic language the Hellenic Premier 
means to say: “‘ We know that a has- 
tily assembled conference, urged on 
by the Philhellenic zeal of Mr. Glad- 
stone, suggested a territorial conces- 
sion which a more sober judgment 
pronounces to be unfair. Wishing 
to secure the strategic positions and 
Albanian towns, which we feel sure 
no impartial judges would now 
award to us, we reject all idea of 
arbitration.” 

To such a contention there ought 
to be but one answer: “ Either ac- 
cept what the Porte is willing to 
concede, or submit to arbitration, or 
take the consequences of a single- 
handed attack upon Turkish terri- 
tory.” ‘All the other Powers joined 
with France in employing this lan- 
guage ; England carefully kept aloof. 
Mr. Corbett is instructed, while 
supporting the arbitration proposal, 
to “take care not to commit himself 
to any arguments which would lead 


. Greece to suppose that her refusal 
of the proposal would entail the 
abandonment of her interests, al- 
. though it is very desirable that this 
reservation should not be mentioned 


to the Greek Government.” The 
same proviso, that Greece by reject- 
ing arbitration is not to “lose the 
position she previously held,” is 
repeated with emphasis in communi- 
cations addressed by our Foreign 
Office to our ambassadors in the 
various capitals, The mere absten- 
tion from such arguments, when 
contrasted with their employment 
by the representatives of other 
Powers, must have been full of 
significance to so astute a race as 
the Hellenic; the open avowal of 
this reservation, within a few weeks 
of its being made,* has produced 
an effect even more than commen- 
surate with its significance, as the 
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language of the ‘ Standard’ corre- 
spondent plainly testifies. 

Thus Greece has been all along 
encouraged implicitly, and now ex- 
plicitly, to obstinately reiterate her 
own mistaken notions as to her 
legal position; but the encourage- 
ment has come from one source 
only—from London. Again, while 
all other foreign ministers were 
impressing upon her the ruinous 
nature of her conduct, Mr. Corbett 
is never allowed to protest against 
the military preparations; except 
once, when a grudging consent to 
support the arbitration scheme is 
followed by instructions to our rep- 
resentatives at Constantinople and 
Athens, to “ argue generally against 
a war which might be peacefully 
avoided, and more particularly 
against the danger both to Turkey 
and Greece of war, and even pre- 
parations for war, in the present 
case.” This very formal piece of 
advice is given on January Ist; 
but writing on November 18th, 
Mr. Corbett says: “In accordance 
with your lordship’s instructions, . 
I have for the last five months 
scrupulously abstained from giving 
to the late or the present Govern- 
ment any opinion as to the employ- 
ment of force by Greece to obtain 
possession of the frontier recom- 
mended by the Congress and Con- 
ference of Berlin, though both M. 
Tricoupi and M. Coumoundouros 
were anxious to ascertain the views 
of her Majesty’s Government on 
the subject, and both showed a 
disposition to be guided by their 
advice.” 

Throughout the whole of these 
melancholy negotiations the French 
Government insist upon the great 
power of the British Ministry for 
good or evil, and most instantly 
press for its co-operation—eg., M. 





* January 10th. 
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Challemel - Lacour informs Lord 
Granville that “the French Gov- 
ernment believed that the advice of 
the British representatives might 
exercise a most salutary influence 
on the two parties, from whom the 
request for arbitration ought to 
come.” How has this universally 
acknowledged influence been exert- 
ed?. By supporting Greece, against 
the opinion of the civilized world, 
in a course of action ruinous to her- 
self, and big with future misery to 
the whole Balkan peninsula, and 
possibly to half Asia and all £u- 
rope. 
declined to point out the fallacious 
nature of her claims, to dissuade 
her from arming, to warn her that 
it will not employ armed force on 
her behalf, or that her rejection of 
arbitration would entail the aban- 
donment of her cause. The result 
has been a break-down of the well- 
meant efforts of France, and an 
obstinate insistance by Greece on 
obtaining what she wrongfully de- 
mands as her pound of flesh. Yet, 
as M. St. Hilaire points out, it is no 
question whether she is to come 
empty-handed out of these long 
and wearisome negotiations. It is 
merely a question whether, from a 
free gift of some 8000 square miles 
of territory, a few hundred are, or 
are not, to be knocked off. In any 
case, without shedding a drop of 
blood — without the necessity of 
spending a single drachma,—she 
would have gained a fertile region, 
at least greater than one-third the 
whole of her present dominions; 
but, with short-sighted astuteness, 
she stands out for every acre, taking 
advantage of the known anxiety of 
Europe to avert the horrors of war. 
The firm language of united Europe 
would have checked her pretensions 
long ago: it may even now avert 
the final catastrophe. But. will 
England be permitted to assist this 
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great purpose? What are we to 
hope from a Ministry led by a chief 
whose reckless utterances have stir- 
red false hopes in every quarter of 
the globe? who, by his advice or 
conduct, is directly responsible for 
the refractory attitude of Greece, 
for a reign of terror in Ireland, for 
a disastrous outbreak in Southern 
Africa! who resists the encroach- 
ments of Russia by retreating before 
her, and accepts defeat at the hands 
of a rebel community numbering 
30,000 souls! who, while thus ne- 
glectful of the honour and interests 
of his own country, does not hesitate 
to risk plunging her into war to 
support the sentimental claims of a 
small and troublesome people, with 
whom we have no direct connection ! 
The moral and legal pretensions of 
that country have now been dis- 
cussed. Looking to the future, we 
may add a few words in conclusion, 
reminding her admirers, and other 
members of the same school, that 
the Hellenic and Montenegrin are 
by no means the only nationalities 
to be considered. 

For if Turkish rule be doomed ir- 
revocably, the Albanian race, more 
numerous than the Montenegrin, 
has at least an equal claim to auto- 
nomy. The non-Hellenic inhabit- 
ants of Janina or Metzovo have an © 
equally just cause for or 
with the non-Montenegrin inhabit- 


ants of Dulcigno or Dinosch. But 
then we must remember that the 


Albanians alone of all inhabit- 
ants of European Turkey stood 
stoutly by their Osmanli fellow- 
subjects during the Russian war. 
Yet they are not of the same race, 
and only partly of the same religion ; 
they are not perfectly content with 
the Porte’s government, as the for- 
mation and present attitude of the 
Albanian league abundantly wit- 
nesses. Nevertheless they forgot 
these differences, and would not 
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desert the Sultan in his sore need. 
And in this, perhaps, lies the secret 
of Mr. Gladstone’s indifference, not 
to say animosity, towards them; a 
loyalty which commands the sym- 
pathy of ordinary honest men, being 

y this master-casuist imputed as a 
crime, on the principle ey 
that no faith ought to be kept wit 
infidels. 

Now this discreditable or at best 
unreasoning apy om! for Christians 
of the Greek Church is strangely 
at variance with the frequent boast 
of “advanced” thinkers that the 
days of artificial boundaries and 
cabinet-made maps afe over; and 
the recent action of the great 
Powers, wherein England was glad- 
ly permitted to assume a cheap and 
invidious prominence, belies that 
boast. Let us hope that action is 
not to be repeated. On the Mon- 


‘ 
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tenegrin side of the question others 
must speak; but‘on the Hellenic we 
may ask what Greece has done to 
justify the confidence of European 
statesmen? Consolidation of nation- 
alities is one thing, a Mezentian 
union of hostile races is another. 
When Greece has advanced in in- 
dustry.and agriculture; when she 
has put down her army, her navy, 
and her brigands, and has increased 
her police; when she has shown 
some appreciation of the element- 
ary principles of political economy ; 
when, in short, she has given some 


~tangible proof of her oft-asserted 


superiority over Slavs and Os- 
manli,—then will be the time to 
set about the political absorption 
of these “inferior” races, and 
to indulge in dreams of a resus- 
citated Greek empire on the Bos- 
phorus. 





